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HAPPY  MEMORIES 

“Few  people  have  learned  the  art  of  collecting  happy  memories; 

They  collect  old  china  and  prints  and  books  ...  all  good  and 
pleasant,  but  fragile  and  perishable.  But  happy  memories  are  in¬ 
destructible  possessions  which  nothing  can  take  from  us.”  (Author 
unknown). 
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ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 


The  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Scottish  Family  of  Johnson  and 
Johnston  are  described  thus: 

ARMS — On  a  Shield  and  Cross.” 

CREST— “A  Star.” 

SUPPORTERS — “A  White  Horse  and  a  Lion  Proper.” 

MOTTO— “Ready  AVE  Ready.” 

The  Tartan  of  this  Clan  is  two-toned  green  in  color.  Secondary 
checks  being  a  bold  blue  with  bright  yellow  and  black  stripes. 

BADGE  —  OR  FLOWER  —  Red  Hawthorn. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JURA,  SCOTLAND 

We  had  five  beautiful  weeks,  rambling  around  England  and  Scotland.  There  were 
only  two  of  us,  and  we  were  not  attached  in  any  way  to  a  party. 

We  landed  in  Plymouth,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  England,  and 
made  a  leisurely  trip  up  into  the  heart  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

From  Plymouth  we  went  by  bus  to  London,  where  we  had  eight  days,  every  one 
of  them  crammed  with  interest.  I  could  write  at  length  about  the  charms  of  Oxford 
and  York  and  all  the  other  English  towns  we  had  glimpses  of,  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  trip  was  our  stay  in  Scotland.  People  are,  I  think,  always  more  interesting 
than  places,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  some  relatives ,  who  were  so  hospitable 
that  we  spent  ten  days  with  them  upon  our  first  acquaintance.  It  was  tremendously 
thrilling  to  visit  a  real  Scotch  home  and  to  meet  people  who  talked — some  of  the  old 
ladies  especially — just  like  the  characters  in  a  Barrie  book,  and  to  drink  tea  by  the 
quart  from  a  pewter  teapot,  covered  by  a  crocheted  cosy,  served  with  Scotch  bread 
and  delicious  pastries. 

The  most  unique  place  we  visited  was  The  Island  of  Jura,  one  of  the  inner 
Hebrides.  We  went  there  solely  because  our  great-grandfather,  "a  MacNeill”,  was 
born  there.  We  were  disappointed  to  learn,  that,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  island, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  stay  from  Monday  till  Thursday.  When  we  arrived,  however, 
we  found  that  we  should  not  have  minded  if  we  had  had  to  stay  indefinitely.  Imagine 
the  peace  and  charm  of  this  island,  with  the  most  glorious  and  majestic  scenery.  Great, 
towering  hills,  green  with  bracken  and  moss,  (but  without  a  tree)  and  glimpses  of 
the  blue  sea  from  nearly  every  hilltop.  Everybody  on  the  island  speaks  Gaelic,  many 
of  the  older  people  have  never  heard  the  English  language  spoken. 

To  say  to  a  resident  of  fast-living,  nervous  America  that  one  has  visited  an  island 
of  192  square  miles  without  a  factory,  a  railroad,  a  resort  hotel,  a  jail  or  a  policeman, 
is  to  court  contradiction;  but  I  found  such  a  spot  on  my  visit  to  Jura.  An  infinitesimal 
inn,  a  dozen  or  so  thatched-roof  stone  cottages,  and  a  general  store  comprise  the  village 
of  Small  Isles,  where  the  once-a-day  boat  touches;  and  there  are  only  about  three 
hundred  people  on  the  whole  island.  We  hired  one  of  the  seven  automobiles  the 
island  boasts  and  drove  eighteen  miles  to  the  other  end  over  an  excellent  road  between 
peaceful,  rugged  hills,  green  with  heather,  and  dotted  with  sheep  and  long-horned 
highland  cattle. 

At  night  our  hospitable  landlady  took  us  to  the  annual  dance,  which  is  held  when 
the  young  people  who  have  wandered  off  to  the  city  return  for  their  vacation  in  the 
idyllic  surroundings  of  their  childhood.  All  the  island,  young  and  old,  gentry  and 
peasant,  assembled  for  the  dance  and  joined  heartily  in  the  highland  reels  to  the 
raucous  music  of  the  bagpipes,  and  during  the  intermissions  the  whole  assembly  sang 
plaintive,  wistful  Hebridean  songs  in  Gaelic. 

I  love  London  and  Edinburgh  and  Stratford  and  all  the  other  haunts  of  the 
tourists;  but  when  I  grow  tired  of  factory  whistles  and  club  meetings,  of  politics 
and  "School-teaching”,  I  close  my  eyes  and  think  of  the  lovely,  weird  greyness  of 
the  long,  northern  twilight,  of  the  Island  of  Jura,  unmarred  by  electric  bulbs,  of 
hedges  of  blooming  fuchsias,  of  simple  people  who,  as  one  old  lady  told  me,  "never 
weary  with  the  sea  for  company”. —  Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

"THE  PAPS  OF  JURA” 

To  see  the  beauty  of  the  Island  of  Jura,  one  has  only  to  stand  in  the  early  light 
of  morning  and  watch  the  changing  patterns,  as  they  are  woven  over  the  mountains 
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by  the  playing  shadows  of  sky  and  clouds,  forming  an  uninterrupted  freize  of  color 
across  the  far  horizon  and  there,  in  the  clean,  far  distance  beyond,  catch  a  faint  glimpse 
of  "The  Paps  of  Jura”. 

Would  that  I  were  able  to  unfold,  by  words,  their  natural,  rugged  loveliness,  to 
say  the  least,  one’s  soul  must  be  filled  with  peace  while  looking  upon  this  panorama 
of  mountains,  bathed  in  incredubly  blue  and  golden  shimmer,  which  is  the  storied 
beauty  of  these  ancient  Islands. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  natives  have  taken  their  surnames  from  the  colour  of 
the  sky,  the  rainbow  and  the  clouds.  Here  these  peaceful  Clans,  of  the  Island  of  Jura, 
are  quietly  living  out  their  harmless  lives,  perfectly  ignorant  of  most  of  the  vices 
which  abound  in  the  world  and  from  whom  many  a  people  could  gain  a  nobler 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life. — M.  R.  P. 

/ 

PREFACE 

As  little  children  we  often  sat  at  our  Mothers’  knees  listening  to  the  entrancing 
stories  they  told  about  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  picturing  the  beauty  of  hill,  valley 
and  moor,  the  grandeur  of  Highlands’  braes  and  glens,  the  wistfulness  of  blue  moun¬ 
tains  and  sun-set  colored  seas. 

Legends  and  myths  of  every  loch  and  peak  became  familiar  to  us,  as  did  the  dancer 
at  the  highland  games,  and  the  piper,  who  tuned  in  the  lays  of  Scotland  and  blasted 
out  war-like  music  of  "The  Clan.” 

The  gardens,  with  winding  walks,  green,  grass  plots,  purple  heather,  pink  hawthorne 
and  deep  golden  roses  became  in  our  imagination,  a  vision  of  beauty  and  a  place 
enchanted  by  love-songs  and  lutes. 

Born  with  a  Highlander’s  pride  of  race,  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  these  stirring  tales  and  legends  of  our  ancient  Clan,  and 
no  wonder  they  made  an  indefinable  impression  upon  our  young  lives  and  lingered  long 
in  our  hearts,  however,  as  we  grew  older  we  began  to  realize  that  finer,  rarer,  and  far 
more  important  than  the  Highland  landscape,  with  all  its  beauty  and  romance,  was 
the  picture  they  painted  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  lives  of  our  Scottish  forefathers; 
they  who  had  lived  among  these  rugged  mountains  and  who  struggled  to  wrest  an 
honest  living  from  the  difficult,  unyielding  soil  that  they  might  continue  to  follow  the 
high  standards  of  culture,  dating  long  years  back,  and  to  preserve  those  deep-rooted 
qualities  of  unflinching  courage,  bravery,  loyalty,  faith  and  firmness  of  decision. 

From  those  "Bedtime  Story  Hours”  until  now,  it  has  been  the  secret  hope  of  many 
of  "The  Clan”  that  someone  would  write  a  "Little  Book”  portraying  a  few  of  the 
adventures,  sacrifices,  triumphs  and  hardships  of  our  ancestors,  which,  if  given  in  full, 
would  be  intensely  interesting,  romantic  and  fascinating. 

At  last  the  "Little  Book”  has  been  written,  mostly  from  orderly,  connected  records 
which  have  been  preserved  through  long  years  and  which  we  believe  is  accurate  as 
possible. 

The  Book  is  the  result  of  a  real  "labor  of  love,”  of  much  research  and  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  lives,  traditions  and  customs  of  the  "Johnson  Clan  of  Argyll”  and  their 
descendants,  by  those  of  us,  because  of  our  deep  love  and  sentiment  for  "The  Clan” 
and  the  "Bonnie  Land  of  Scotland,”  have  cheerfully  contributed  to  its  pages. 

Surely,  we  have  felt  some  embarrassment  in  writing  about  our  own  families,  but 
humbly  believing  that  this  History  will  serve  a  worthy  purpose  for  the  younger  gen¬ 
erations,  to  the  extent  of  overbalancing  criticism,  we  joyfully  send  it  forth  begging 
the  reader’s  most  patient  indulgence. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  ."Biography  is  the  Home  Aspect  of  History”. 


Biography  brings  to  each  of  us,  however  humble  and  secure,  the  things  we  should 
know  about  those  who  have  gone  on  before. 

To  remain  ignorant  of  the  highlights  of  those  lives  which  have  left  indelible 
impressions  upon  our  family,  or  to  permit  our  children  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  them, 
is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  that  noble  heritage  these  good  men  and 
women  have  left  to  us. 

Handing  down  from  generation  to  generation  a  noble  heritage  of  culture,  faith, 
character  and  courage  is  an  unspeakably  glorious  thing  to  do. 

Surely  we  ought  to  feel  a  strengthening  of  the  ties  of  affection  for  our  forefathers 
and  families,  for  they  make  a  charmed  circle,  within  which  the  hearth-fire  glows  and 
into  which  neither  fear  nor  hate  should  penetrate. 

Therefore,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  write  these  family  sketches  for  the  purpose  of 
more  accurately  informing  ourselves  and  the  future  generations  of  the  lives  of  those 
who,  in  their  various  walks  of  life,  reflected  credit  and  honor  upon  the  lands  which 
gave  them  birth  and  to  deeply  instill  into  our  own  hearts  those  glorious  virtues  which 
were  theirs. 

We  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  if  these  scattered  sketches  shall  in  some  small  degree 
do  this. 

The  book  not  only  treats  of  the  "main  trunk  of  the  family”  but  includes  collateral 
branches  and  special  articles  of  interest,  relating  to  places,  occasions  and  to  the  family 
in  general,  including  a  few  people  who  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  "Johnson 
Clan”  but  whose  lives  of  service  to  the  family  and  to  the  community  are  too  valuable 
to  be  left  out. 

Tn  these  eulogies  are  estimates  of  "Clan  Johnson  of  Argyll”,  Argyllshire,  Scotland, 
and  of  their  many  descendants  in  "Beautiful  America”  we  make  no  effort  to  show 
literary  style  of  writing,  oratory  or  false  traditions,  but  we  do  seek  Truth.  "If  any 
man  seeks  greatness,  let  him  forget  greatness,  ask  for  truth ,  and  he  will  find  both". 

May  we  v/ho  "follow  in  their  Train”  hold  high  the  torch  of  courage  and  honor 
they  lighted. 

OUR  HERITAGE 

"Many  of  you  are  gone,  but  you  have  left  to  us 
A  priceless  beauty  in  your  legacy. 

The  clear,  clean  vision  of  the  dreams  you  know, 

The  splendid  courage  that  was  part  of  you. 

The  fearless  wisdom  and  the  tender  heart, 

The  high,  white  faith  that  marked  you  a  part. 

The  soul  that  drew  the  world  into  its  ken 
With  sympathy  for  all  its  fellow  men. 

The  bigness  of  yourselves — your  soul,  your  mind, 

These  are  the  things  you  have  left  behind. 

And  I,  I  would  not  change  with  Kings. 

God  make  us  worthy  of  our  Heritage.” 

— M  ary  O' Kelly 

These  family  notes,  special  articles  and  memoirs  (some  too  brief,  some  too  long, 
but  all  enriched  with  reflective  moods,  warm  from  the  writers’  hearts  as  they  have 
spread  upon  the  written  page  the  "remembrances  of  their  yesterdays”,  not  onlv  of 
the  beloved  ones  "Just  Over  Yonder”,  but  of  their  own  journeys  up  and  down  life’s 
highways)  should  be  prized  and  kept  with  care  by  each  member  of  the  family,  for, 
are  we  not,  as  a  large  and  widely  scattered  family,  strongly  united  by  precious  mem¬ 
ories,  old,  deep  and  abiding? 
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Love  alone  is  capable  cf  destroying  isolation,  of  breaking  down  every  barrier,  and 
of  making  life’s  journey  joyous  to  the  end. 

If  this  big  Scottish  Johnson  family  is  rich  in  nothing  else,  it  is  in  the  simple  priceless 
gift  of  loving,  loyal,  understanding  hearts. 

"A  man’s  worth  in  this  world  depends  on  the  kind  of  wake  he  leaves  behind  him 
as  he  passes.” 

Can  anything  on  earth  really  matter,  then,  but  our  gift  to  life? 

So,  let  us  open  wide  our  hearts  and  hands  with  only  the  good  gift.  Let  us  rid 
ourselves  of  all  that  is  not  worth  reproducing,  of  all  that  will  not  help  to  make  the 
next  harvest  one  of  bounding  beauty  and  loveliness. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  hand  you  "The  Clan  of  Johnson  Book.”  Wishing 
yon  God’s  speed  and  The  Book  a  Happy  Landing. 

— Mary  Rebecca  Powers 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  about  1737,  John  Johnson  and  his  wife,  Catharine  MacNeill 
Johnson,  lived  in  Argyll,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  in  the  midst  of  the  Highlands. 

To  this  union  were  born  six  strong  sons  and  three  fair  daughters.  The  names  of 
these  children  were  Donald,  Alexander,  John,  Archibald,  MacNeill,  Duncan,  Flora, 
Mary  and  Agnes. 

We  have  inherited  beautiful  visions  of  their  old  home,  which  was  nestled  in  the 
shadows  of  the  rough  mountains  of  Argyllshire  overlooking  the  great  waters  of  the 
blue  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  become  sentimental  or  romantic  as  we  imagine  the  scenery  upon  which 
they  must  have  looked  as  they  went  about  their  daily  duties  of  making  a  livelihood. 
Landscapes  edged  at  the  skyline  with  misty-blue  mountains,  reflecting  in  the  deep 
seas — the  greens  and  gold,  the  purple  and  emerald.  Or  the  view  at  sunset,  when  the 
ever  changing  sky  from  crimson  red  to  pink  orchid  was  casting  its  flirting  shadows 
over  the  towering  mountain  top  to  the  moor  at  its  foot.  Then,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  of  the  silvery  sea  edging  its  way  in  between  the  silent  hills. 

Will  you,  please,  imagine  the  peace  and  charm  of  these  exquisite  scenes!  or,  must 
we  push  aside  all  this  beauty  and  just  look  at  the  bare,  human  reality  beneath,  of 
people,  many  people,  laboring  for  a  living? 

O!  No,  our  Highland  spirit  arises.  The  childhood  vision  lingers,  and  we  shall  still 
be  looking  for  the  "Paps  of  Jura”,  the  placid  waters  of  the  Clyde,  listening  for  the 
weird  strains  of  the  bagpipe,  eager  to  catch  the  far-away  melody  of  Scotch  kilted 
lads  and  lassies  wending  their  homeward  path,  gaily  singing  "Annie  Laurie”,  "Loch 
Lomond”,  or,  perchance,  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”. 

At  any  rate,  in  these  Highlands  of  Bonnie  Scotland,  lived  John  and  Catherine 
MacNeill  Johnson,  surrounded  by  their  large  and  happy  family.  Here  they  lived,  loved 
and  labored  until  the  years  waned,  as  years  will  do.  The  children  grew  up  and  married, 
moved  away  and  established  homes  of  their  own. 

Finally,  John  Johnson  and  his  wife  died  and  were  buried  in  the  ancestral  cemetery 
in  Argyll.  There  they  sleep,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  tall  mountains,  near  the  restless, 
singing  sea  which  they  so  dearly  loved  and  where  they  had  lived  out  a  long  and 
honorable  life. 

Following  is  a  brief  sketch,  which  is  necessarily  incomplete,  of  each  of  their  sons 
and  daughters: 

Donald,  first  to  marry,  lived  with  his  young  wife  not  far  from  his  father’s  home. 
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He  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  wife  and  family  came  to 
America  and  went  to  Canada  to  live,  where,  the  records  state,  they  did  well. 

John  and  his  girl  wife  also  went  to  Canada.  To  them  were  born  four  lovely 
daughters.  After  a  number  of  years  they  returned  to  North  Knapdale,  Scotland.  Two 
of  their  daughters,  Euphemia  and  Flora,  married  there.  Flora  married  Duncan  Brown 
and  they  had  four  daughters  and  one  son.  The  son  went  to  New  Zealand  to  live. 

MacNeill  and  Archibald  Johnson  came  tc  America  about  this  time.  More  of  their 
lives  will  be  told  later  on. 

Duncan  Johnson  and  his  wife  had  three  sons,  Donald,  Archibald,  and  John,  and 
two  daughters,  Isabella  and  Catharine.  Duncan  died  in  182  5.  Alexander  and  Isabella 
went  to  Australia  in  183  8.  Isabella  married  Neill  MacCallum  and  reared  a  large  family. 

Donald,  Catharine  and  John  lived  at  Gariob,  North  Knapdale  by  Lochgilphead, 
where  it  is  said  they  reared  splendid  families. 

From  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  M.  McLaughlan,  Beium  Doran,  Chan,  Scotland, 
written  April  26,  1937,  I  copy  the  following  words: 

"My  Aunt,  who  is  the  widow  of  Lauchlan  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  late  Donald 
Johnson  (Donald  was  the  son  of  Duncan  Johnson,  Duncan  was  the  brother  of  MacNeill 
Johnson),  still  lives  at  4th  Poltallach  St.,  Lochgilphead,  Scotland,  and  will  be  glad  to 
see,  or  hear  from,  any  of  her  relations  in  America  at  any  time,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  them,  and  to  help  them  trace  their  'Scottish  Clan’  relationship  as  far  as  she 
knows.” 

Danna 

North  Knapdale 
By  Lochgilphead 

Argyllshire 

Scotland 

Steele  &  Johnson,  Febr.  2nd,  1878 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Rockingham,  N.  C.,  U.S.A. 

Robt.  A.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  friend  and  cousin: 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  I  received  your  letter  and  pamphlet  and  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  kinsman  in  a  Foreign  Country.  I  am 
not  able  to  inform  you  of  the  enjoyment  I  had  when  I  heard  that  one  of  the  "Johnsons” 
is  still  living  in  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  think  that  I  would  ever  receive  a  letter  from  my  relatives  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  will  tell  my  relation  to  you,  which  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
that  there  is  such  a  kinsman  left  behind  you  in  your  forefathers’  country,  Scotland. 
My  Grandmother  was  your  Grandfather’s  sister.  Her  name  was  Flora  Johnson. 
MacNeill  Johnson  was  her  full  Brother.  My  Grandmother  was  with  us  till  she  died  in 
ripe  old  age.  She  had  other  brothers  also,  besides  your  grandfather.  Their  names  were 
Archibald,  Alex,  John,  Duncan,  (Duncan’s  son  John  Johnson,  was  a  merchant  for 
40  years,  one  of  John’s  sons  was  "in  Law”,  and  one  in  a  Bank)  and  Donald,  but  they 
went  to  Foreign  Countries.  I  am  not  hearing  any  word  from  them,  whether  they  arc 
living  or  not.  I  had  four  brothers  and  one  sister.  My  sister  is  called  after  her  Grand¬ 
mother’s  name,  Flora,  and  one  of  my  brothers  is  called  Neill  after  your  Grandfather’s 
name.  The  names  of  the  rest  of  my  brothers  are  Archibald,  James  and  Donald.  I  have 
one  aged  Uncle  living  with  me.  His  name  is  James  and  he  revived  very  much  when 
he  heard  that  I  received  a  letter  from  his  relative.  My  Grandmother  was  writing  very 
often  to  your  Grandfather,  and  he  was  writing  to  her.  I  heard  her  speaking  very 
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often  about  her  brother,  MacNeill  Johnson.  When  your  Grandfather  was  in  Argyll¬ 
shire,  his  home  was  called  "Barinlocan”.  I  can  see  "Barinlocan”  from  the  door  of  my 
house.  So  you  may  understand  that  the  relation  that  is  between  us  is  very  great. 
I  hope,  my  dear  cousin,  when  you  will  receive  this  letter  that  you  will  write  to  me 
and  let  me  know  how  you  and  all  the  family  are.  I  am  still  without  moving  in  my 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother’s  old  home.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  often. 

Accept  my  best  compliments. 

Your  sincere  cousin, 

Ronald  MacNicol. 

Agnes  and  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  from  Canada  and  lived  in  the  Old  Home. 
There,  with  Flora,  they  continually  "made  merry”  and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the 
fine  old  ancestral  home  in  Argyll. 

Flora  was  said  to  be  lovely  in  spirit,  face  and  form.  She  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
as  the  letter  stated,  and  through  her  records,  valuable  family  history  has  been  preserved. 

She  spent  many  of  her  last  years  in  writing  to  the  large  and  widely  scattered 
Johnson  family  in  America  and  elsewhere.  She  died  in  the  home  of  her  devoted 
grandson,  Ronald  McNicoi,  who  lived  at  New  Dana,  North  Knapdale,  by  Loch¬ 
gilphead,  and  who  wrote  the  above  letter. 

It  is  stated  in  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Livingston  Johnson  that  Mary  MacNeill, 
went  to  Australia  and  made  a  considerable  fortune,  which  has  never  been  claimed  by 
an  heir,  but  is  controlled  by  the  British  Crown. 

Alexander  died  unmarried. 

Archibald  came  to  America  with  his  brother,  MacNeill,  and  went  to  Chesterfield, 
South  Carolina,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  there  lived  many  long  years.  His 
home  was  one  of  great  hospitality.  He  had  many  old,  official  family  records  in  his  fine 
library,  which  was  burned  when  Sherman  and  his  army  camped  near  there  during  the 
Civil  War.  Many  of  his  descendants  still  live  in  and  around  Chesterfield  and  are 
prominent  in  church,  social  and  civic  affairs. 

MacNeill  Johnson  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  Patterson.  To  this  union  was 
born  one  son,  Daniel.  After  his  first  wife’s  death,  he  married  Christian  Monroe,  who 
descended  from  MacNeill  and  Monroe  Scottish  ancestry.  Her  father  was  John  Archibald 
Monroe,  and  her  mother  was  Mary  MacNeill  (before  her  marriage). 

It  is  stated  in  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Livingston  Johnson  that  Mary  MacNeill 
Christian  Monroe’s  mother,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sheriff  Hector  MacNeill  of  Cumberland 
County. 

The  Monroe  home  was  on  the  Island  of  Jura.  MacNeill  Johnson  and  his  young 
wife,  Christian,  soon  established  their  own  home  in  Argyll,  which  they  named 
"Barinlocan”. 

When  MacNeill  was  thirty-five  and  his  wife  twenty-five,  they  decided  to  bid 
farewell  to  their  beloved  Scotland  and  set  sail  for  America.  The  records  tell  nothing 
of  their  voyage  across  the  sea,  but  we  must  know  it  was  long  and  dangerous.  However, 
thev  were  young  and  courageous,  and  their  hearts  were  fully  fixed  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  home  in  the  then  new  and  rugged  America.  With  this  high  hope  they 
landed  on  the  bleak  northern  shores  of  this  country,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  made 
their  way  down  to  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  and  later  to  old  Richmond,  now  Scotland 
County,  where  they  settled. 

They  chose  that  section  to  make  settlement  because  there  were  Scottish  colonies  of 
friends  and  kinsmen  already  there,  as  jvell  as  in  the  Cape  Fear  Valley.  They  set  up  a 
temporary  house  near  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  swift,  clean,  sparkling  water,  called 
the  Lumber  River  (a  tributary  of  the  Great  Pee  Dee  River),  now  lovingly  called  by 
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its  original  Indian  name,  "The  Lumbee”.  This  home  stood  in  sight  of  where  the  Town 
of  Wagram  stands,  and  the  records  state  that  the  Town  of  Wagram  is  built  on  the 
old  original  Johnson  lands. 

Far  from  Bonnie  Scotland,  in  a  different  climate,  on  different  soil,  life  of  a  necessity 
was  disrupted  and  had  to  begin  all  over  again;  but  they  were  young,  hopeful  and 
unwilling  to  be  defeated,  so,  they  cast  their  lot,  went  bravely  to  work,  and  with  it, 
life’s  struggles,  adventures,  sorrows  and  victories  began. 

There  were,  of  course,  periods  of  desperate  loneliness,  of  many  homesick  days,  filled 
with  doubts  and  discouragements;  however,  in  their  veins  flowed  a  mixture  of  pure 
Scotch  and  Irish  blood  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  Clans  of  Scotland.  Thus 
fortified,  their  spirits  arose  and,  eventually,  a  deep  feeling  of  understanding,  of  hope, 
peace  and  exultation  filled  their  hearts  as  they  labored  to  establish  a  foothold  Jn  this 
strange,  new  country — America. 

Land  was  plentiful  then  and  cheap.  They  soon  entered  or  turned  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  large  tract  on  which  they  built  a  substantial  and  comfortable  home  where 
many  generations  lived  in,  or  near,  the  old  site.  To  them  were  born  eight  children. 
The  oldest,  John  Johnson,  was  born  the  year  after  they  arrived  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  children  settled  on  a  part  of  this  vast  tract  of  land,  or  not  many  miles  away. 
Building,  in  most  cases,  fine  old  homes.  Many  of  these  old  homes  were  lost  by  fire. 
Only  one  of  the  original  Johnson  homesteads  still  stands,  near  Wagram,  Scotland 
County,  and  today  is  a  landmark.  The  home  referred  to  was  built  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnson,  a  ten  room,  colonial  house,  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death.  This  ^section 
of  North  Carolina,  which  is  now  known  as  Wagram,  Riverton  and  Spring  Hill,  is 
noted  far  and  wide  for  its  sterling  Scotch  characteristics  of  honesty,  thriftiness  and 
loyalty  to  home,  school,  church  and  state. 

To  MacNeill  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson  were  born  seven  other  children: 
Archibald,  Katharine,  Duncan,  Mary,  Robert,  Effie  and  Annabella.  His  son  by  his 
first  wife  was  Daniel,  who  came  to  America  with  him. 

Christian  Monroe’s  father  married  the  second  time,  a  Miss  McLeod.  Their  son  was 
the  honored  and  beloved  Reverend  John  Monroe,  who  was  pastor  of  Spring  Hill 
Baptist  Church  for  sixty-five  years,  and  of  whom  we  will  hear  later.  MacNeill  Johnson 
died  Oct.  6th,  1  853,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  Christian  Monroe  Johnson  died  Oct. 
1836,  aged  58  years. 

"Our  forefathers  faced  the  rigors  of  a  new  land  unfraid. 

They  set  their  feet  on  pathways  no  other  feet  had  made. 

They  hewed  their  homes  from  forest  and  broke  the  stubborn  sod. 

They  built  plain  church  houses  and  simply  worshipped  God. 

But,  we,  their  children’s  children,  build  steadier  homes  today. 

Our  fields  are  smooth  and  terraced,  we  reap  a  different  way. 

The  dangers  that  beset  them  are  not  ours,  now,  you  say. 

Still,  may  we  face  all  perils  as  strong  of  heart  as  they.” 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell 

— Mary  Rebecca  Powers 
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DANIEL  JOHNSON 

(Eldest  Son  of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

Daniel  Johnson  was  born  in  Argyll,  Scotland.  He  was  the  son  of  MacNeill  Johnson 
and  wife,  Elizabeth  Patterson  Johnson. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  small  lad  and  after  a  few  years  his  father  was 
married  the  second  time  to  Christian  Monroe. 

Christian’s  father  was  John  Archibald  Monroe  and  her  mother  was  Mary  MacNeill 
(before  her  marriage).  They  lived  on  the  Island  of  Jura. 

In  course  of  time  MacNeill  Johnson,  his  wife  and  young  son,  Daniel,  set  sail  for 
America.  After  a  stormy  and  dangerous  journey  they  landed  on  the  far  northern  shores 
of  this  country  and  made  their  uncertain  way,  enduring  hardships  and  many  difficulties, 
down  to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

They  remained  there  for  some  long  time  —  with  the  "Scots  from  Jura”  and  others, 
who  had  already  settled  in  this  Valley,  but  finally,  MacNeill  with  his  young  bride  and 
son,  Daniel,  moved  a  few  miles  further  on  to  Old  Richmond  County,  now  Scotland 
County.  There  they  made  settlement  near  where  the  town  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  now 
stands,  and  where  other  Scottish  Colonies  had  settled. 

Daniel  lived  with  his  parents  until  reaching  young  manhood  when  he  went  to 
Teacheys,  Duplin  County,  to  live. 

He  married  Catharine  MacMillan,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  MacMillan  and  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Henry  from  Scotland.  Capt.  John  MacMillan’s  father  was  Mr.  Dougald 
MacMillan,  Sr.,  who  came  from  The  Isle  of  Skye,  Scotland,  with  the  "Flora  MacDonald 
Colony.”  He  brought  with  him  three  sons:  John,  Angus,  and  Duncan,  and  they  settled 
in  Richmond  County. 

John  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter  —  the  above-mentioned  Catharine. 

Daniel  Johnson  and  wife  had  four  children,  one  boy  and  three  girls. 

They  lived  a  long,  honorable,  useful  life,  and  at  their  death  were  buried  at  the 
"Old  Red  House  Cemetery,”  near  Teacheys,  N.  C. 

On  August  2nd,  1939,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Edna  MacMillan  Hearne,  of  Teacheys, 
who  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Catharine  MacMillan,  I  visited  this  Old  Cemetery  where, 
with  difficulty,  we  located  the  graves  of  Daniel  Johnson  and  wife. 

They  were  suitably  marked,  but  the  tombstones,  black  from  age,  were  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  the  thickly  grown  red  cedars  and  purple  blooming  crepe  myrtles. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stones  were  as  follows: 

Daniel  Johnson 

Died  June  13,  1849 
Age  58 

Catharine  MacMillan  Johnson 
Died  Feb.  25th,  1850 
Age  56 

Their  children  were  Daniel  Cornelius  Johnson,  who  married  Barbara  MacMillan. 
Maggie  married  George  C.  Bannerman.  Hattie  married  William  M.  Corbett,  and  Mary 
Cornelia,  who  never  married. 

Daniel  Cornelius  Johnson  and  wife  had  five  children:  Henry,  Maggie,  John  W. — 
all  dead  and  buried  at  Ivanhoe,  N.  C.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  married.  Had  one  son, 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

D.  C.  Johnson  married  —  no  children. 

Maggie  Johnson  married  Professor  Tom  Sloan,  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Frank  Porter 
Graham,  of  Chapel  Hill,  President  of  The  Greater  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  daughter  of  Professor  Sloan  now  lives  at  Wilson  Mills,  N.  C.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Old  Daniel  Johnson  Family  Bible,  which  contains  many  family  records,  is  supposed 
to  be  in  her  possession. 

George  C.  Bannerman  and  wife,  Maggie  Johnson  (the  daughter  of  Daniel  Johnson 
the  1st),  had  one  son  named  Quince,  who  married  Mamie  Ann  MacMillan,  and  to  that 
union  were  born  six  sons  —  as  follows: 

George  C.  Bannerman  the  2nd  first  married  Edith  Dodson.  They  had  twin  children, 
Victor  T.  and  Grace  E. 

After  his  first  wife’s  death  he  married  Lucy  Marshburn. 

Robert  Quince  Bannerman  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Boney.  They  have  one  fine  son 
named  Robert  Le  Roy. 

Howard,  Allen  and  Fisher  Bannerman  are  all  dead. 

Levi  Bannerman  and  wife,  Mary  Lee  Pennington,  have  two  bright  boys,  Bennie 
Lee  and  Glenn  Quince. 

This  family  lives  at  Hopewell,  Va. 

When  Quince  Bannerman  was  a  young  man  he  attended  school  at  the  famous  "Old 
Spring  Hill  Academy,”  in  Scotland  County. 

While  there  he  became  better  acquainted  with  many  of  his  Scottish  Grandfather’s, 
Daniel  Johnson’s  people,  as  that  was  the  scene  of  his  grandfather’s  childhood. 

Daniel  Teachy  MacMillan  (a  prominent  member  of  the  MacMillan  Clan)  had  five 
children: 

Cornelius,  Barbara,  Evelyn  Lacy,  who  married  Daniel  S.  Boney.  Mary  Holmes,  who 
married  Thad  Mallard,  and  a  child  who  died  as  an  infant. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Lacy  MacMillan  Boney  and  Mrs.  Mary  Holmes  MacMillan  Mallard,  two 
lovely,  interesting,  elderly  ladies,  still  live  at  Teacheys,  N.  C. — M.  R.  P. 

JOHN  JOHNSON 

(Second  Son  of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

John  Johnson  was  born  in  the  old  Johnson  Homstead  in  Richmond  County  (now 
Scotland  County)  near  where  the  Town  of  Wagram  stands,  in  the  year  1804. 

He  was  the  son  of  MacNeill  Johnson  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson,  who  came  from 
Argyll,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1803,  and  the  grandson  of  John  Johnson  and  Catharine 
MacNeill  Johnson,  who  lived  in  Argyll,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

He  had  three  whole  brothers:  Archibald,  Duncan,  Robert,  and  one  half  brother, 
Daniel.  He  had  four  sisters — Catharine,  Mary,  Effie,  and  Annabella. 

He  married  Jeanette  Euphemia  Whyte,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Donald  Whyte  and 
Catharine  Campbell  Whyte,  who  came  from  Roseneath,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1807. 
To  this  union  were  born  eight  children,  as  follows: 

Daniel  White  Johnson,  born  October  27,  183  3. 

Neill  Duncan  Johnson,  born  December  24,  1835. 

Rebecca  Ann  Johnson,  born  July  25,  183  8. 

John  Monroe  Johnson,  born  August  9,  1840. 

Catharine  White  Johnson,  born  June  8,  1843. 

Robert  Archibald  Johnson,  born  November  19,  1845. 

Mary  Amanda  Johnson,  born  April  14,  1848. 

Charles  Johnson,  born  March  24,  1851. 

Euphemia  White  Johnson  died  April  22,  1862,  one  month  after  hearing  of  the 
death  of  her  soldier  son,  Neill  Duncan,  who  died  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on 
March  8,  1862. 

Captain  Daniel  White,  her  eldest  son,  was  killed  in  battle  June  27,  1862.  These 
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two  men  were  graduates  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  learned  students  of 
the  law.  "They  were  brave  and  fearless  soldiers  who  ever  wore  the  white  flower  of  a 
cloudless  life.” 

Jeanette  Euphemia  White  died  a  young  woman.  She  was  a  beautiful,  gentle  spirit, 
lovely  in  soul  and  body. 

We  do  not  know  what  chances  and  providences  entered  into  the  coming  together 
of  John  Johnson  and  Euphemia  White,  but  we  do  know  that  they  were  two  noble 
souls,  well  suited  for  life  together.  Jeanette  Euphemia  White  had  three  sisters  whose 
married  names  were  Rebecca  Conoley,  Mary  Livingston,  and  Annie  MacGougan.  She 
had  one  brother,  John,  who  died  when  four  years  old. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  John  Johnson  remained  true  to  her  memory  and  never 
married  again,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  pronouncing  blessed  benedic¬ 
tions  upon  his  large  and  devoted  family  whom  he  adored. 

Editor  Archibald  Johnson,  of  Thomasville,  N.  C.,  once  said  in  speaking  of  John 
Johnson,  "He  was  the  most  magnetic  personality  I  ever  knew.  He  was  the  center  of 
every  group  of  people,  old  or  young.  His  wit  bubbled  over  like  water  from  a  mountain 
spring,  always  bright  and  sparkling,  but  never  left  a  sting.” 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts.  Men  of  no  little  note  sought  the  shelter  of  his 
contented  and  hospitable  home — Locust  Grove. 

Public  office  he  never  sought,  though  highly  qualified  to  hold  any  position  of 
public  trust  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 

He  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  organization  of  the  Richmond  Temperance 
and  Literary  Society,  and  was  its  first  President.  He  was  a  ready  debator  and  was  as 
deferential  to  the  young  men  with  whom  he  debated  as  if  they  were  his  seniors. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  his  life  was  his  beautiful  and  submissive 
resignation  "In  the  Hour  of  Trial”  through  which  he  passed  so  often.  His  response 
to  every  chord  of  sympathy  was  "It  is  all  for  the  best.” 

He  was  a  great  and  honorable  soul,  large  in  stature  and  mind  and  well  educated 
for  his  time.  However,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Experience,  and  with  his 
integrity,  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  he  was  the  personal  adviser  of  many 
people  with  large  property  and  the  administrator  and  executor  of  many  estates. 

He  lived  through  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon’s  flaming  Star  was  setting.  He  heard  tales  of 
Indian  massacres  along  the  frontier,  and  lived  through  the  Mexican  War.  He  sustained 
the  loss  of  tv/o  sons  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  He  saw  his  property  destroyed 
and  slaves  set  free,  and  lived  beyond  all  this  to  watch  the  rising  sun  of  a  new  South¬ 
land,  and  through  all  this,  his  unfaltering  faith,  his  cheerfulness  and  good  humor  ever 
sustained  him. 

From  a  clipping  of  the  newspapers’  account  of  his  death,  I  have  copied  these  words: 
"In  Memoriam.”  "Know  Ye  not,  that  there  is  a  'Prince’  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel?” 

When  he  died  a  vast  concourse  of  friends  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  at  the 
end  of  the  long  avenue  in  front  of  his  home  —  "Locust  Grove.”  There,  beneath  the 
red  cedars  and  live  oaks  planted  by  his  own  hand,  they  laid  his  body  to  rest,  by  the 
side  of  his  sainted  wife. 

— R.  L.  McMillan, 

✓ 

Mary  Rebecca  Powers 
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DANIEL  WHITE  AND  NEILL  DUNCAN  JOHNSON 

Captain  Daniel  White  Johnson,  eldest  son  of  John  Johnson  and  Jeanette  Euphemia 
White,  was  born  in  1833.  He  had  a  most  brilliant  mind,  graduating  at  the  age  of  21 
years  with  highest  honor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  orator  and 
lawyer  of  outstanding  ability.  He  first  practiced  lav/  in  Bennettsville,  S.  C.,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Chancellor  Johnson,  a  prominent  lawyer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  and  then  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  from  where  he  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  War  Between  the  States.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
He  was  Captain  of  his  company,  the  enemy  was  retreating  and  while  leading  his  men 
and  in  advance  of  them,  was  picked  out  by  "Sharp  Shooters.”  It  was  said  Alabama 
would  have  conferred  on  him  any  office  she  had  to  bestow,  but  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  to  enter  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Neill  Duncan  Johnson  was  born  in  183  5.  He  also  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  a  graduate  law  student.  He  entered  the  law  firm  in  Bennettsville 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  in  which  practice  he  continued  with  Chancellor  Johnson  after 
his  brother’s  departure,  until  he,  too,  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war.  He  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  a  hospital  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  three  months  before  his  brother 
was  killed. 

To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  temperance 
society  in  the  community.  With  the  assistance  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Livingstone 
Johnson,  and  others,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up  and  the  organization 
perfected  of  the  "Temperance  Literary  Society.”  This  was  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Neither  of  these  men  married. 

REBECCA  ANN  JOHNSON  MACKENZIE 

Rebecca  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  in  this  family,  was  born  in  183  8.  She  attended 
the  "old  field  schools”  of  that  community,  which  were  always  excellent  and  then 
attended  a  boarding  school  for  young  women  at  Mount  Vernon  Springs,  N.  C.  After 
the  death  of  her  mother,  which  occurred  during  the  war,  the  duties  of  the  home  fell 
upon  her.  She  was  a  superior  woman  of  deep  consecration,  beautiful  patience,  unfailing 
faith,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

In  1868  she  married  William  MacKenzie,  who  in  company  with  two  brothers 
came  to  America  from  Islay,  Scotland,  just  before  the  war.  They  first  located  in  North 
Carolina  and  invested  there  in  a  tract  of  land  of  vast  acres.  They  all  entered  the 
service,  and  William  enlisted  with  the  51st  regiment,  called  the  "Scotch  Tigers,”  and 
served  throughout  the  war. 

He  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  clan  even  before  he  married,  his  paternal  grand¬ 
mother  being  "Lady  Flora  Campbell,  of  Islay.” 

Soon  after  the  war  the  MacKenzie  brothers,  William,  Sandy  and  Robert,  purchased 
an  immense  tract  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  near  Florence.  It  was  there  he  was  living 
when  they  married  and  there  the  four  children  were  born:  Kate  Isla,  Jennette  White, 
John  Johnson,  and  William  Cameron.  William  MacKenzie  was  a  "True  Scotchman,” 
a  large  man,  of  soul,  mind,  intellect  and  body. 

Kate  Isla,  born  in  1869,  was  called  for  her  father’s  only  sister  and  his  old  home, 
except  the  last  letter,  y ,  has  been  dropped  from  Islay.  For  more  than  forty-five  years  she 
has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  Dillon.  She  is  actively  interested  in  all 
educational,  civic,  social  and  church  work.  When  the  W.  M.  U.  was  organized  in 
South  Carolina  she  was  made  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

(Note — M.  R.  P.):  "Miss  Isla  MacKenzie,  a  teacher  of  Dillon,  S.  C.,  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  State  Teachers  Association  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  recently  was  voted  a  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association.  There  are  only  seven  teachers  in  the  State  who  have  been 
thus  honored.” 

"Miss  Isla,”  as  she  is  lovingly  called,  is  new  teaching  her  forty-fifth  year  in  the 
Dillon  Schools.  When  she  taught  her  twenty-fifth  year  in  Dillon  the  patrons  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  diamond  ring  as  a  token  of  their  esteem. 

She  was  educated  largely  by  private  teachers  and  in  private  schools.  She  was 
graduated  from  Jones  Seminary. 

She  has  attended  various  summer  schools,  including  Winthrop  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Tennessee,  Asheville  Normal 
and  New  York  University. 

Through  all  these  years  she  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  her  school  room  is 
a  model  of  modern  educational  methods. 

An  outstanding  point  in  Miss  Isla’s  record  is  that  during  the  last  twenty-six  years 
she  has  not  missed  a  day  from  her  classroom  because  of  her  own  illness. 

She  lives  in  the  lovely,  commodious  old  home  of  her  devoted  and  charming  sister, 
Nette,  and  her  gifted  brother-in-law,  Dr.  S.  C.  Henslee.  This  home  is  noted,  not  only 
in  the  good  town  of  Dillon,  and  among  "the  Johnson  Clan,”  but  throughout  the 
State  for  its  delgihtful  hospitality. 

Jennette  White  MacKenzie  Henslee,  next  oldest  in  this  family,  was  born  in  1871. 
She,  too,  taught  school  until  her  marriage,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  social,  civic  and 
religious  affairs.  She  has  held  various  offices  in  the  different  organizations  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  many  years  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  W.  M.  U.  work  of  the 
Pee  Dee  Association. 

She  married  Dr.  Samuel  Clifford  Henslee  in  1909,  who  came  to  Dillon,  S.  C.,  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  from  Ohio.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  native 
.Virginians.  He  is  a  specialist  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat,  but  does  general  practice  also. 
They  have  but  one  daughter,  Rebecca  Field.  They  lost  two  little  girls,  one  in  infancy. 
Isla  Nette  lived  to  be  thirteen  months  old. 

(Note — Jennette  White  Henslee  is  a  remarkable  woman  of  character,  courage, 
and  ability,  a  charming  hostess  of  "The  Old  School.”) 

John  Johnson  MacKenzie,  born  in  1874,  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
John  Johnson,  from  whom  he  inherited  many  of  his  admirable  characteristics.  He  had 
the  same  keen  wit,  magnetic  personality,  and  a  disposition  whose  cheerfulness  never 
failed.  He  was  truly  a  beloved  favorite  of  the  "Johnson  Clan.” 

He  was  a  tobaccoinst  and  followed  the  markets,  but  his  home  was  in  Chester,  Va., 
and  it  was  there  he  passed  away  in  July,  193  5.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  every  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community. 

Will  Rogers  expressed  the  wish  that  his  epitaph  might  be  that  "He  liked  exerybody,” 
but  Johnson’s  should  be  "He  loved  everybody,”  as  he  made  that  statement  just  a  little 
while  before  he  fell  asleep.  He  married  in  1906  Mabel  Gibson  Robertson,  of  Chester, 
Va.,  the  pretty  and  attractive  daughter  of  George  Edward  Robertson  and  Frances 
Perdue.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  has  in  its  possession 
still  the  Grant  of  Land  issued  by  the  King. 

They  have  one  lovely  daughter,  Frances  Perdue.  They  lost  several  little  sons  in 
infancy. 

William  Cameron,  second  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  Ann  MacKenzie,  was  born 
in  1878  and  died  when  ten  years  of  age  from  pneumonia. 

Rebecco  Field  Henslee  was  born  in  1910.  She  attended  Coker  College  and  took 
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A.B.  and  B.Mus.  degrees  in  four  years.  She  taught  music  in  the  college  there  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  and  the  next  year  went  to  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  she  took  her  M.A.  in  music.  The  next  summer  she  went  abroad  and  studied  under 
the  famous  Tobias  Matthay  in  London,  and  since  has  studied  under  Tomford  Harris 
in  Chicago. 

For  four  years  she  taught  piano  in  the  Dillon  High  School,  and  she  is  now  teaching 
piano  in  Teacher’s  College  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

(Note — Rebecca  Field  is  possessed  with  the  modest  graces  of  a  rare,  gifted  musi¬ 
cian,  and  is  so  recognized,  having  received  many  high  honors.) 

Frances  Perdue  Poulson,  daughter  of  Johnson  and  Mabel  MacKenzie,  graduated 
from  William  and  Mary  College  in  193  3  and  the  next  summer  married  V.  B.  W. 
Poulson.  He  is  from  Denmark,  but  has  been  in  the  States  now  about  twenty  years. 
He  is  Architectural  Engineer  for  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  was  first  located  in  New  York, 
but  has  been  in  Richmond  now  about  fifteen  years,  where  they  have  a  beautiful  home. 

(Note — Frances  Perdue,  greatly  like  her  father  in  charm,  was  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  the  "apple  of  his  eye.”) 

They  have  one  lovely  little  girl  three  and  a  half  years  old  named  for  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Anne  Weber,  and  have  adopted  a  fine  little  boy,  Pat  Campbell,  just  fifteen 
months  older. — Kate  Isla  MacKenzie,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

JOHN  MONROE  JOHNSON  AND  FAMILY 

John  Monroe  Johnson,  son  of  John  Johnson  and  Euphemia  White  Johnson,  was 
born  August  9,  1840,  at  old  Spring  Hill,  now  Wagram,  N.  C.  In  fact,  the  town  of 
Wagram  is  centered  on  the  site  of  the  old  John  Johnson  plantation. 

After  an  uneventful  boyhood,  attending  neighborhood  schools,  where  he  proved 
to  be  an  adept  scholar,  young  Johnson  matriculated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  he  began  the  study  of  mathematics,  leading  to  the  career  of  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer.  As  a  freshman  he  distinguished  himself,  but  unable  to  finance  his  sophomore  year 
without  earning  money  with  which  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  taught  school  for  a  year. 
He  then  went  back  to  Chapel  Hill  for  his  second  year.  However,  during  that  year 
the  Confederate  government  called  on  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  two  civil 
engineers,  and  after  a  competitive  examination  John  Monroe  Johnson,  with  a  senior, 
one  Leigh,  were  selected.  In  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  Johnson  aided  in  laying  out 
railroads,  highways  and  bridges  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  numerous  occasions  he, 
with  his  fellow  engineers  and  workers,  had  skirmishes  with  Federal  troops.  This  writer, 
who  is  a  son  of  John  Monroe  Johnson,  is  under  the  impression  that  his  father  was  in 
charge  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  railroad  through  Apex,  N.  C.,  as  well  as  other 
lines  in  that  section. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  John  Monroe  Johnson  returned  to  Spring  Hill  and  again 
taught  school,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  His  first  association  with 
South  Carolinians  was  at  old  Piney  Grove  School  (now  McColl,  S.  C.)  where  he  taught 
men  who  later  became  community  leaders  and  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
remained  the  dependable  personal  and  political  friends  of  the  young  North  Carolinian. 
Among  these  men  were  the  Ropers, ‘the  Fletchers,  the  McColls,  the  Covingtons,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  now  mention.  Although  he  was  at  Piney  Grove  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  in  later  years  became  a  famous  lav/yer  in  another  South  Carolina  com¬ 
munity,  he  regarded  the  Piney  Grove  period,  with  his  fine  young  friends,  as  one  of  the 
happiest  portions  of  his  life.  Fie  was  a  fine  student  and  a  splendid  teacher.  I  recall, 
however,  that  he  often  stated  that  "my  sister,  Marv  Johnson,  is  the  best  teacher  I  ever 
met.”  She  taught  with  him,  and  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke! 
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After  teaching  a  few  years,  he  decided  to  study  law,  a  career  which  had  been 
selected  by  his  brother,  Neill  D.  Johnson,  who  died  in  battle.  Contacting  that  great 

South  Carolina  jurist,  Judge  - Hudson,  of  Bennettsville,  he  gained  the  consent 

of  this  fine  old  gentleman  to  study  under  his  tutelage.  So  diligently  did  he  seek  his 
goal  and  so  easily  did  he  absorb  the  fundamentals  of  law,  that  within  a  few  months 
he  successfully  stood  the  examination  for  the  bar,  and  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  a 
career  which  carried  him  to  fame. 

Deciding  to  cast  his  lot  in  South  Carolina,  young  Johnson  selected  Marion  as  the 
place  at  which  he  would  "hang  out  his  shingle”  as  a  lawyer.  Older  lawyers  endeavored 
to  discourage  him,  telling  him  that  the  field  was  already  crowded  and  that  there  was 
little  business  there  for  lawyers.  He  replied,  "I  notice  that  Marion  is  flat  and  un¬ 
drained,  and  I  am  on  familiar  terms  with  a  shovel.  So  if  I  cannot  earn  my  livelihood 
at  the  law,  I  can  do  so  with  a  shovel,  cutting  ditches.”  And  that  ended  the  argument, 
the  young  Scotchman  convincing  his  fellow-lawyers  that  he  not  only  had  courage, 
but  determination. 

After  practing  a  short  time,  young  Johnson  found  that  his  practice  was  growing 
and  that  he  would  require  the  services  of  a  partner.  Casting  about  for  a  man  of 
ability  and  character,  he  centered  upon  the  late  Chancellor  William  Dalrymple  Johnson, 
of  Marlboro,  who  had  retired  from  the  bench,  with  great  honors,  and  was  living,  in 
affluence,  upon  his  mighty  Marlboro  farm,  "Donoho.”  Johnson,  the  younger,  used 
every  wile  at  his  command  to  interest  Johnson,  the  elder,  to  join  forces  with  him  at 
Marion,  but  to  no  avail.  However,  not  to  be  denied,  young  Johnson  boldly  purchased 
a  splendid  piece  of  residential  property  in  Marion  and  advised  Chancellor  Johnson  that 
he  had  purchased  a  home  for  him.  At  that  the  gallant  old  barrister  surrendered  to  the 

demands  of  his  young  friend  (not  his  close  kinsman)  and  came  to  Marion,  where  the 

firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  was  organized.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  their  legal 

practice  Johnson  &  Johnson  took  into  their  offices,  as  a  clerk  and  student  of  law, 

James  W.  Johnson,  of  Carrolton,  Mississippi,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Chancellor  John¬ 
son.  James  W.  Johnson  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  This  firm  became 
one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  of  the  section,  and  branches  were  established  at  Conway, 
with  Col.  C.  P.  Quattlebaum,  a  partner,  and  at  Florence,  with  a  Mr.  De  John  as  the 
local  partner. 

At  about  this  time  "Tillmanism”  swept  South  Carolina,  from  mountains  to  sea — 
from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  Georgia!  In  1892  John  Monroe  Johnson  was  about 
the  only  man  in  the  State  elected  to  a  State  office  on  an  anti-Tillman  ticket.  For 
eighteen  years  he  served  as  Solicitor  (Prosecuting  Attorney)  of  the  old  Fourth  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  it  was  in  criminal  law  that  he  left  his  high  mark  of  efficiency.  He  was 
never  defeated  for  the  office  he  first  won  under  such  difficult  circumstances. 

As  an  advocate  John  Monroe  Johnson  had  no  peer.  With  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  of  procedure,  coupled  with  an  almost  canny  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  men,  animals  —  and  of  nature  itself,  few  men  could  match  him  in  his 
appeal  to  judges  and  juries.  He  possessed  a  lightning-quick  mind  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  or  to  say,  and  was  never  known  to  land  in  any  other  manner 
than  squarely  on  his  feet.  Flis  memory  was  remarkable,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
of  advice,  delivered  by  a  celebrated  Judge  before  a  class  graduating  at  law,  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Said  this  Judge:  "The  late  John  Monroe  Johnson,  of 
Marion,  was  the  best  advocate  I  ever  saw  in  a  court  room.  I  never  saw  him  write  a 
note  during  a  trial,  regardless  of  its  length  or  intricacies.  I  have  seen  him  oppose  a 
battery  of  six  lawyers,  each  using  copious  notes,  made  from  day  to  day,  during  the  trial, 
and  when  he  addressed  the  court  and  the  jury,  he  not  only  could  repeat,  verbatim,  the 
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remarks  of  any  witness,  but  could  actually  mimic  the  voice  inflections  of  that  witness.” 
Due  to  his  long,  wavy,  coal-black  hair,  negroes  called  him  "De  Coal  Burner,”  and 
they  dreaded  him,  in  court,  as  they  loved  him  as  a  sympathetic  friend. 

In  1874  John  Monroe  Johnson  married  Emma  Crider  Richardson,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Fladger  Richardson  and  Elizabeth  Palmer  Richardson.  The  groom 
was  now  34  years  of  age,  and  a  brillient  lawyer;  the  bride  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  school¬ 
girl,  just  seventeen  years  of  age!  He  had  lived  in  her  home  and  had  known  her  since 
early  childhood.  After  marriage  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  people  were  Methodists,  joined  her 
husband  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  what  a  Baptist  she  made!  At  that  time  the  Baptists 
in  Marion  were  woefully  weak,  few  in  number  and  with  little  means.  Being  a  Baptist 
was  not  exactly  the  stylish  thing  to  do,  but  little  did  that  affect  the  faith  of  John 
Monroe  Johnson,  whose  Christian  name  came  from  his  celebrated  Baptist  Preacher 
uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Monroe.  On  one  occasion,  when  Johnson  was  on  his  way  to  Sunday 
School,  a  man  "twitted”  him  about  going  down  to  "talk  to  your  po-tack  Baptists,” 
Johnson  placed  his  Bible  on  the  grass  of  the  Public  Square  and  replied,  "Yes,  that  is 
where  I  am  going,  but  I  have  time  to  give  you  a  decent  licking  if  you  have  the  courage 
to  come  out  here.”  The  man  refused  to  come,  and  Johnson  went  on  down  to  the  little 
Baptist  Church  and  taught  his  class  of  "po-tacks.” 

When  Emma  Richardson  married  John  Monroe  Johnson  she  evidently  said  "Your 
God  is  my  God  and  your  people  are  my  people.”  There  never  was  a  more  devoted  church 
member,  and  although  she  was  only  an  "inlaw”  to  the  Johnson  clan,  she  took  them 
all  to  her  generous  heart,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  to  them  the  memory  of 
"Aunt  Emma”  is  fragrant  with  tender  love  and  wise  counsel. 

On  the  Public  Square  in  Marion,  at  the  Court  House,  there  stands  a  drinking  foun¬ 
tain,  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Monroe  Johnson,  by  the  Marion  Civic  League.  Both 
man  and  animals  quench  their  thirst  at  a  spot  where  he  often  stood  and  conversed 
with  his  friends. 

At  the  age  of  66,  while  still  vigorous  and  strong,  he  became  the  victim  of  lymphatic 
lukemia,  and  died,  on  December  13,  1906,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
His  life  was  above  reproach  and  at  his  death  encomiums  of  praise  were  heaped  upon 
him,  by  the  legal  profession,  by  churches  of  all  denominations,  by  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  by  friends  who  knew  him  and  loved  him.  His  wife  bravely  carried  on  and 
held  her  "clan”  together  until  she  went  to  meet  him,  after  many  happy,  but  lonesome 
years,  on  October  7,  1937.  Among  her  last  words  were  "I  want  my  husband.” 

The  children  of  John  Monroe  Johnson  and  Emma  Crider  Richardson  Johnson  were: 

Flora — born  September  17,  1875;  died  March,  1928;  married  June  19,  1901. 

John  Monroe — born  May  5,  1878;  married  November  15,  1900. 

Palmer  White — born  September  26,  18  80;  married  October  11,  1911. 

Louise — born  December  3  1,  18  82;  married  May  6,  1903. 

Campbell — born  1884;  died  - 

William  Fladger  Richardson — born  January  3,  18  87;  married  May  23,  1917. 

Robert  Neil — born  July  2,  1889;  married  June  17,  1920. 

Alice — born  October  31,  1891;  married  October  20,  1915. 

Argylle — born  1893;  died  - 

Albert  Sidney — born  1895;  died  - 

Emma — born  1901;  died  1903. 

FLORA  JOHNSON 

Flora  Johnson,  daughter  of  John  Monroe  Johnson  and  Emma  Richardson  Johnson, 
born  September  17,  1875.  After  graduation  from  Marion  Graded  Schools,  entered  All 
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Healing  Academy,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  institution  she 
graduated  with  distinction.  After  teaching  at  Babbeckburn,  near  Florence,  S.  C.,  for 
a  year,  she  married  George  Judson  Holliday,  of  Galivants’  Ferry,  S.  C.,  on  June  19,' 
1901.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  fine  old  Holliday  family  of  Marion,  S.  C. 
She  was  a  woman  of  artistic  turn  of  mind;  was  a  splendid  writer  and  musician.  She 
was  a  consecrated  Christian  and  served  cheerfully  in  her  church  and  Sunday  School. 
She  loved  her  children  and  her  home,  and  left  her  impression  on  everyone  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  surrounded  by  her  loved 
ones  and  in  a  home,  "The  Pines,”  Galivants’  Ferry,  S.  C.,  which  she  had  made  beautiful 
with  her  own  sweet  spirit  and  willing,  artistic  hands. 

(Note— M.  R.  P.) 

"The  Pines  —  Galivants’  Ferry.” 

This  beautiful  home,  in  which  George  and  Flora  Holliday,  their  lovely  daughters 
and  fine  sons  lived  so  happily,  was  noted  throughout  the  Carolifias  for  its  grace  and 
hospitality.  The  white  Colonial  house,  with  its  broad,  graceful  porches,  many  chimneys, 
vine-clad  porticos,  all  but  hidden  among  the  Long  Leaf  Pines,  dark  cedars,  evergreens, 
shrubbery  and  rose  beds,  casting  its  mystic  reflections  in  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Big  Pee-Dee  River,  was  easily  one  of  the  show  places  of  that  section  of  South  Carolina. 

JOHN  MONROE  JOHNSON 

The  second  child  was  John  Monroe,  born  May  5,  1878,  a  most  successful  business 
man,  having  accumulated  a  marked  degree  of  wealth,  and  who  was  destined  to  attain 
fame  and  great  acclaim.  After  graduating  from  the  home  school,  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  studied  for  one  year,  afterward  entering  Furman 
University,  where  he  likewise  spent  one  year.  At  this  time  he  was  urged  by  his  father 
to  take  up  civil  engineering.  The  young  man,  who  had  been  a  remarkable  athlete  and 
who  had  not,  at  that  time,  showed  any  great  capacity  for  study  or  work,  applied  him¬ 
self  diligently,  and  through  the  years  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  chosen  field  that  he 
became  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  most  capable  engineer.  He  designed  and 
constructed  roads  and  bridges  (including  three  major  bridges  across  the  Great  Pee  Dec 
River,  at  Mars  Bluff,  Cashua’s  Ferry  and  Godfrey’s  Ferry)  and  in  addition  surveyed  a 
great  portion  of  the  lands  in  a  number  of  eastern  counties. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  American  War,  when  young  Johnson  was  still  a 
minor,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  his  country,  thus  beginning  his  military  career. 
During  the  war  he  was  located  near  Charleston,  in  the  heavy  artillery,  thus  never  reach¬ 
ing  Cuba  and  the  scene  of  the  short  conflict.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  work  as' 
an  engineer. 

When  Villa  raided  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  and  General  Pershing  was  sent  into 
Mexico  to  run  him  down,  Colonel  Johnson  raised  a  company  of  engineers  (later  named 
"The  Johnson  Engineers”)  made  up  chiefly  of  South  Carolinians.  Later,  at  the  entry  ot 
the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  Johnson  was  called  upon  by  Governor  Richard 
I.  Manning,  of  South  Carolina,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  engineers  for  the  now  famous* 
42nd  (Rainbow)  Division.  Using  old  Company  "A”  (Johnson  Engineers)  as  a  nucleus, 
Johnson  raised  two  other  companies,  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  California, 
and  these  men,  as  the  117th  Engineers,  went  to  France  and  were  engaged  in  many 
bloody  conflicts  against  the  Germans.  Johnson  went  into  service  as  a  Major,  while  his 
brother,  William  F.  R.  (Dick)  Johnson,  entered  service  under  him  as  a  Captain.  On 
the  field  of  battle  both  brothers  were  twice  promoted,  Monroe  from  Major  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  and  later  to  Colonel,  while  "Dick”  stepped  up  from  Captain  to  Major 
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and  later  from  Major  to  Lieutenant  Colonel.  These  promotions  came  on  the  scene  of 
battle,  and  were  on  merit  and  merit  alone. 

After  the  World  War  Monroe  Johnson  came  back  to  Marion  and  again  took  up 
engineering.  At  the  organization  of  the  American  Legion  he  was  made  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  South  Carolina,  which  post  he  held  until  he  was  the  oldest  member  of 
that  committee  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  Washington.  At  one  time  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  election  as  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  has  always  been  high  in  the 
councils  of  that  organization.  He  has  travelled  into  practically  every  state  of  the  Union, 
and  to  Europe  in  the  cause  of  the  Legion  and  is  generally  beloved  and  admired  by  his 
fellow  ex-service  men. 

John  Monroe  Johnson  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Daniel  Roper.  He  is  thus  in  the  "Little  Cabinet,”  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  official  Washington.  While  in  service  during  the  Spanish  American  War,  on 
November  15,  1900,  he  married  Miss  Helen  Barnwell,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  charming 
young  woman  who  has  stood  bravely  by  her  devoted  husband  throughout  the  years. 

Their  home  in  Marion  (which  is  the  old  Johnson  home  on  East  Godbold  Street)  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  old  town,  due  to  the  shrubs  and  flowers  so  carefully  planted 
and  grown  by  them.  They  have  no  children. 

PALMER  WHITE  JOHNSON 

Born  September  26,  18  80.  Attended  Marion  Schools,  Draughon  Business  College, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  later  studied  law,  for  a  short  time,  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Became  editor  and  manager  of  The  Marion  Star  in  1912;  purchased  that  news¬ 
paper  in  November,  1916.  He  served  longer  as  editor  of  The  Marion  Star  than  any 
other  man.  He  served  five  terms  as  Mayor  of  Marion.  Among  other  offices  he  has  served 
as  President  of  Marion  County  Fair  Aassociation,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  fof 
Marion  County  during  the  World  War,  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  and  a  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture,  Commerce) 
and  Industry,  of  South  Carolina.  On  October  11,  1911,  he  married  his  boyhood  sweet¬ 
heart,  Miss  Evalyn  Park  Selby,  a  remarkably  gifted  young  woman,  from  one  of  the 
fine  old  families  of  Illinois.  They  reside  in  Marion  and  have  three  fine,  handsome  and 
promising  children,  viz:  Palmer  White  Johnson,  Jr.,  Evalyn  Selby  Johnson  and  Kate 
Park  Johnson. 

(Note — Palmer  White  Johnson  is  greatly  like  his  grandfather,  John  Johnson,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  his  looks,  magnetism,  and  kindness  of  heart.  Fie  has  spared  no  effort  in 
helping  make  this  Book  a  success.) 

LOUISE  JOHNSON  HAGOOD 

Born  December  31,  1882.  Graduated  from  Marion  Graded  Schools  and  attended 
both  "All  Healing  Seminary”  and  Winthrop  College.  Married  Louis  R.  Hagood  on 
May  6,  1903. 

Her  married  life  was  spent  at  Aynor,  Horry  County,  S.  C.,  although  her  early 
married  life  was  spent  at  Kings  Mountain  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Louise  Johnson  Hagood  is  a  woman  of  charming  personality,  a  superior  person  of 
character,  ability  and  queenly  graces. 

In  recent  years  they  have  resided  at  Chinquapin,  N.  C.,  where  Mr.  Hagood,  a  fine 
business  man,  has  charge  of  a  large  business  concern.  They  have  four  children,  as 
follows:  Dorothy  Hagood  Cantry,  Monroe  Johnson  Hagood,  Helen  Hagood  and  Louis 
Reeve  Hagood,  Jr. 
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WILLIAM  FLADGER  RICHARDSON  JOHNSON 

Named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  "Dick”  was  born  January  3,  1887.  As  a 
young  man  he  graduated,  in  engineering,  from  A.  &  M.  College,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  Monroe  Johnson,  at  Marion,  as  an  engineer,  in 
which  profession  he  was  most  proficient.  His  military  career  is  told  in  the  story  of 
Monroe  Johnson,  herein  related.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  Nichols,  of  Nichols,  in 
Marion  County,  on  May  23,  1917,  a  woman  beloved  and  noted  for  her  "sweet  smile.” 
They  have  two  daughters,  Peggy  and  Ann  Burney.  "Dick”  is  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  a  WPA  engineer,  and  resides  in  Florence,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  NEIL  JOHNSON 

Born  July  2,  1889,  at  Marion,  Robert  Neil  Johnson  graduated  from  Marion  Graded 
Schools  and  later  from  Furman  University.  Entering  business  after  his  college  life, 
he  had  begun  to  make  headway  when  he  entered  the  World  War  as  a  private  in  the 
81st  Division.  He  saw  much  hard  service  in  France,  but  came  through  bravely  and 
safely  returned  to  Marion.  "Rob,”  the  youngest  living  brother,  has  a  marvelous  dispo¬ 
sition  and  is  greatly  beloved.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Casburn,  a  lovely  woman,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1920,  and  have  four  children,  as  follows:  John  Monroe 
Johnson,  Lucta,  Robert  and  Casburn.  Robert  Johnson  now  resides  at  Whitesville, 
N.  C.,  where  he  is  interested  in  Rose’s  Wholesale  Grocery,  of  which  concern  he  is  also 
manager. 

ALICE  JOHNSON  LA  ROQUE 

Born  at  Marion  on  October  31,  1891.  Graduated  from  Marion  Schools  and  Green¬ 
ville  Female  College.  Married  October  20,  1915,  J.  Frank  La  Roque,  of  Kinston,  N.  C., 
a  fine,  Christian  man  and  a  popular  and  successful  tobacconist,  where  they  have  since 
resided. 

Alice  Johnson  La  Roque  is  a  young  woman  of  unusual  artistic  qualities;  everything 
she  touches  is  made  beautiful  by  her  gifted  hands.  For  long  years  she  was  been  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Beginners’  Department  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  Sunday  School, 
which  is  named  in  loving  memory  of  their  beautiful  little  daughter,  "The  Jeanne 
La  Roque  Beginners’  Department.” 

It  was  with  Alice,  "the  baby,”  that  her  mother  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
and  it  was  this  home  in  North  Carolina  which  became  the  "heart”  of  the  South  Carolina 
Johnson  Clan.”  She  was  happy  in  Frank  and  Alice  and  in  caring  for  her  mother,  and 
gave  to  her  many  years  of  sweet  service.  They  have  one  daughter,  Alice  Johnson. 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  GONE  ON 

Campbell,  Argyll,  Albert  and  Emma  died  as  infants. 

(This  branch  of  the  Johnson  family,  bound  together  by  love,  were  kept  in  close 
contact  with  each  other  during  the  long  years  after  their  father’s  death,  by  Emma 
Richardson,  the  "Mother,”  who  was  the  very  heart  of  this  group.  After  leaving  the 
old  home  place,  she  lived  with  her  daughters.  The  last  few  years  of  her  life  she  made 
her  home  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Alice,  in  Kinston,  North  Carolina. 

It  was  to  this  home  the  family  often  gathered  to  be  around  that  dear  "Mother,” 
who  loved,  not  only  her  own,  but  all  of  tlve  "North  Carolina  Clan”  and  friends. 

The  brave,  valiant  soul  called  "The  Clan”  to  come  in  October  7,  1937,  and  it  was 
at  her  bedside  the  family  made  a  circle  and  stood  reverently,  listening  to  her  final 
words  of  love  and  wisdom.  It  was  fitting,  when  her  second  son,  Palmer,  wrote  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  "Mother.”  (Note — by  Alice  Johnson  La  Roque.) 
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MOTHER 


There’s  a  rainbow  in  the  rain,  dear,  and  following  it,  even  to  the  end,  we  know 
that  we  shall  find  you,  radiant,  smiling,  happy.  Always  the  giver  of  gifts,  the  bearer 
of  burdens,  you,  after  weary  years,  have  received  the  greatest  of  gifts  —  peace,  rest, 
joy  and  contentment,  at  the  hands  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  and  whom  you 
served  so  long  and  joyously.  The  days  may  be  long  and  the  nights  may  seem  never  to 
end  before  we  again  pillow  our  heads  on  your  gentle  breast,  but  we  shall  look  forward 
to  that  day  as  cheerfully,  as  patiently  and  as  confidently  as  you  awaited  your  summons 
to  the  Land  Which  is  Fairer  Than  Day.  In  death,  as  in  life,  your  children  adore  you. 
Their  tears  are  but  marks  of  their  selfish  disinclination  to  have  you  leave  us  ...  . 

deep  in  their  hearts  they  rejoice  in  your  release  from  earthly  trials,  and  in  your  smiling, 
calm  and  brave  surrender  of  your  life  into  His  hands.  The  memories  of  your  goodness, 
your  sacrifices,  your  wisdom  and  your  courage  will  ever  remain  fragrant  in  their 
hearts  and  minds.  .  .  ,  Now  we  lay  thee  down  to  sleep  —  Mother. — Palmer  White 

Johnson,  Marion,  S.  C. 

CHILDREN  OF  FLORA  JOHNSON  HOLLIDAY  AND  GEORGE  JUDSON 
HOLLIDAY,  GALIV ANT’S  FERRY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TWINS,  born  June  15,  1902.  One  of  these  babies  died  at  birth.  The  other, 
George,  Jr.,  died  in  March,  1906. 

FLORAMAY  HOLLIDAY,  the  third  child,  born  December  13,  1903,  was  named 
for  her  mother,  Flora,  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Mary.  She  attended  North  Caro¬ 
lina  College  for  Women  in  Greensboro.  On  April  28,  1927,  she  married  Dr.  James 
Carlisle  McLeod,  of  Florence,  South  Carolina.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Frank  Hilton 
McLeod,  founder  of  The  MeLeod  Infirmary  in  Florence.  James  is  chief  surgeon  of  this 
institution.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  from  Cornell 
University,  where  he  received  his  M.D.  During  1922-24  he  interned  at  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York  City,  and  from  there  joined  his  father  at  The  McLeod  Infirmary. 
Floramay  and  James  have  four  lovely  children  —  Flora  Johnson  McLeod,  May  23, 
1929;  James  Carlisle  McLeod,  Jr.,  August  9,  1931;  George  Holliday  McLeod,  May 
15,  1934;  Florence  Allen,  October,  1940. 

EMMA  HOLLIDAY,  September  30,  1906,  was  named  for  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother,  Emma  Richardson  Johnson.  She  graduated  from  the  Marion  High  School  and 
received  her  B.M.  degree  from  Converse  College  in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  She 
married  Harold  Arthur  Collins,  of  Spartanburg,  on  November  28,  1931.  He  attended 
Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  after  which  he  entered  the  mercantile  business.  They  live  in  Lum- 
berton,  North  Carolina,  and  have  two  bright,  handsome  children,  Harold  Arthur 
Collins,  Jr.,  April  12,  193  3,  and  James  McLeod  Holliday  Collins,  August  20,  1937. 

(Note — Both  these  lovely  girls,  Floramay  and  Emma,  were  voted  the  prettiest  girls 
of  their  respective  college.) 

REUBIE  GRISSETTE  HOLLIDAY,  January  14,  1908,  was  named  for  her  paternal 
great-grandfather.  She  attended  the  Marion  High  School  and  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  She  also  attended  Pratts  Library 
School  in  New  York  City.  On  May  9,  1931,  she  married  David  A.  Gaston,  attorney- 
at-law,  of  Chester,  South  Carolina.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School,  Columbia,  and  is  the  son  of  Judge  Arthur  Lee  Gaston.  There  are 
two  charming  children  —  little  Miss  Virginia  Aiken  Gaston,  April  28,  1933,  and 
Arthur  Lee  Gaston,  II,  April  12,  1937,  a  handsome  lad  of  three  years  named  for  his 
much  beloved  grandfather,  Judge  Gaston. 
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LOUISE  HOLLIDAY,  March  16,  1909,  was  named  for  her  maternal  aunt,  Louise 
Johnson.  She  graduated  from  the  Marion  High  School  and  attended  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  where  she  was  an  outstanding  student.  On  August  3, 
193  5,  Louise  married  John  J.  Deifell,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  They  lived  in  Westfield, 
New  Jersey,  for  three  years,  but  now  live  in  Wallace,  North  Carolina.  John  received 
a  B.S.  degree  from  Oregon  State  College  and  an  M.S.  degree  in  retailing  at  New  York 
University.  He  is  a  popular  and  progressive  business  man.  Louise  and  John  have  two 
beautiful  children,  Louise  Holliday  Deifell,  called  "Holly,”  October  14,  1936,  and 
John  Deifell,  Jr.,  December,  1939.  (Reubie  and  Louise  are  also  noted  for  their  loveliness 
and  grace.) 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  HOLLIDAY,  August  8,  1912,  was  named  for  his  paternal 
grandfather.  He  attended  the  Marion  High  School  and  graduated  at  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  which  college  his  photograph  has  recently  been  hung 
and  honor  bestowed  because  of  his  fine  record  and  of  having  received  the  "Wilson 
Ring”  while  there.  On  June  10,  1939,  he  married  Frances  Fields,  a  beautiful  young 
lady  of  Kinston,  North  Carolina.  Fie  is  a  partner  in  the  Pee  Dee  Farms  Corporation, 
Galivant’s  Ferry,  S.  C. 

MARTHA  ELIZABETH  HOLLIDAY,  September  18,  1914,  was  named  for  her 
maternal  great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Martha  Richardson.  She  attended  the  Aynor 
High  School,  Aynor,  South  Carolina,  and  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Limestone 
College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina.  Elizabeth  married  Dr.  Edwin  Marshall  Allen,  Jr.,  of 
Florence,  South  Carolina,  on  September  17,  1937.  He  attended  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  interned  at  Roper  Hospital,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  The 
McLeod  Infirmary,  Florence,  South  Carolina.  He  is  now  doing  general  practice  in 
Florence,  where  he  is  a  rising  and  popular  young  doctor.  Elizabeth  and  Edwin  have 
one  darling  little  girl,  Elizabeth  Holliday  Allen,  August  19,  193  8. 

(Note — "Elizabeth,  perhaps  the  'sweetest’  of  all  the  five  sisters,  is  now  an  ideal 
mother.”) 

JOHN  MONROE  JOHNSON  HOLLIDAY,  September  13,  1916,  was  named  for 
his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Monroe  Johnson,  and  his  uncle,  Colonel  J.  M.  Johnson, 
and  also  for  his  famous  preacher  kinsman,  Rev.  John  Monroe.  He  attended  Aynor  High 
School,  Aynor,  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  in  Business  Administration  from  The 
Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Pee  Dee  Farms  Corporation, 
Galivant’s  Ferry,  S.  C.,  with  a  bright  promise  of  a  successful  business  man. 

CHILDREN  OF  PALMER  WHITE  JOHNSON  AND  EVALYN  PARK 
JOHNSON,  MARION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

PALMER  WHITE  JOHNSON,  Jr.,  July  14,  1914,  graduated  from  the  Marion 
High  School  and  attended  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for  a  short  time.  Associ¬ 
ated  now  with  Rose’s  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Marion,  S.  C.  Palmer,  exceedingly 
studious  and  bright,  works  in  his  father’s  office,  who  is  editor  of  The  Marion  Star. 

EVALYN  PARK  SELBY  JOHNSON,  August  1,  1916,  was  named  for  her 
mother,  Evalyn  Park  Selby.  After  finishing  high  school  at  home  she  attended  Lime¬ 
stone  College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina,  and  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  1937.  At  present  she  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Darlington  High  School, 
S.  C.  She  is  a  fine  teacher  and  is  greatly  beloved,  possessed  with  grace  and  charm. 

KATE  PARK  JOHNSON,  October  29,  1920,  was  named  for  her  maternal  grand- 
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mother,  Kate  Park.  She  finished  the  Marion  High  School  and  at  present  attends  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Kate  Park  is  lovely  and  attractive. 

CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  FLADGER  RICHARDSON  JOHNSON  AND 
REBECCA  NICHOLS  JOHNSON,  FLORENCE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

REBECCA  NOCHOLS  JOHNSON,  July  5,  1923,  was  named  for  her  mother, 
Rebecca  Nichols.  She  graduated  in  June,  1939,  from  the  Florence  High  School,  Flor¬ 
ence,  South  Carolina.  ''Peggy,”  as  she  is  called,  is  lovely  and  greatly  beloved  by  a  host 
of  dear  friends. 

ANN  BURNEY  JOHNSON,  January  3,  1928,  was  named  for  her  maternal  grand¬ 
parents,  Sophronia  Ann  and  Averett  Burney  Nichols.  Ann  Burney’s  spirit  is  as  gay 
as  her  hair  is  "  golden  red.”  Smart  and  attractive. 

CHILDREN  OF  LOUISE  JOHNSON  HAGOOD  AND  LOUIS  REEVE 
HAGOOD,  CHINQUAPIN,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

DOROTHY  HAGOOD,  January  2,  1906,  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  She  also  attended  the  University  of  California  in 
192  8.  In  1931  she  married  John  Manning  Cantey,  Jr.,  attorney-at-law,  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  He  finished  at  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  then  graduated 
in  law  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  John  died  on  July  13,  193  5. 
Dorothy  and  John  had  two  lovely  children  —  Louise  Hagood  Cantey,  March  10,  1932; 
John  Manning  Cantey,  III,  December  5,  1933.  In  1938  Dorothy  married  Frank 
LaMotte,  of  Columbia.  Frank  finished  at  Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  South  Carolina, 
and  also  graduated  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  is  now 
doing  a  successful  business  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  (Dorothy  possesses  queenly  grace  and 
unusual  beauty.)  They  have  a  lovely  baby  named  Frances. 

MONROE  JOHNSON  HAGOOD,  October  21,  1908,  was  named  for  his  grand¬ 
father  Johnson  and  uncle,  Monroe  Johnson.  He  attended  the  Horry  Industrial  School, 
Aynor,  South  Carolina,  and  Blue  Ridge,  a  preparatory  school  for  boys  in  Henderson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Soon  after  graduation  he  married  Ann  Heyward,  a  charming  young  lady 
of  Charleston.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Blue  Ridge  and  then  took  an  M.A.  degree 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Johnson  is  at  present  one  of  the  Professors  of 
English  at  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C.,  where  he  is  very  popular.  Johnson  and  Ann 
have  two  children  —  Ann  Toliaferro  Hagood,  May,  1932;  Monroe  Johnson  Hagood, 
Jr.,  October,  1936.  Both  bright,  gifted  children. 

HELEN  HAGOOD,  October  30,  1909,  a  happy  soul  and  her  "Father’s  Pal”,  at¬ 
tended  Fassifern,  a  preparatory  school  for  girls  in  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina. 
She  received  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  and 
a  Carnegie  Medal  for  saving  the  life  of  her  husband  while  swimming  in  the  surf  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  On  October  22,  she  married  Norman  Minter  Huckabee  of  Camden, 
South  Carolina.  Norman  received  both  his  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina.  He  also  received  a  "Diplome  d’Etudes  Francais”  from  the 
University  of  Portiers,  Tours,  France.  He  is  now  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia. 

There  are  two  charming  children  —  Helen  Hagood  Huckabee,  May  1,  1933; 
Marianne  Huckabee,  May  29,  1937. 

LOUIS  REEVE  HAGOOD,  JR.,  November  2,  1914,  was  named  for  his  father. 
He  attended  Blue  Ridge,  a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  in  Hendersonville,  North 
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Carolina.  Later  he  graduated  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  193  8  he  married  Mary  Carter,  a  lovely  young  girl,  of  Anderson,  South 
Carolina.  He  is  with  the  Duke  Power  Company,  Anderson,  S.  C.,  and  is  doing  well. 

CHILDREN  OF  ALICE  JOHNSON  LAROQUE  AND  J.  FRANK  LAROQUE, 

KINSTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

J.  FRANK  LAROQUE,  JR.,  Born  Dec.  1,  1916 

Died  Dec.  6,  1916 

ALICE  JOHNSON  LAROQUE,  August  2,  1918,  graduated  from  Kinston  High 
School  and  attended  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Later  she  attended 
the  National  Art  School  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  graduated  in  June  1939,  in  com¬ 
mercial  art.  Alice  is  highly  talented  in  art  and  is  possessed  with  a  modest,  charming 
personality,  which  adds  to  her  good  looks. 

JEANNE  LAROQUE,  Born  Dec.  11,  1923 

Died  Apr.  19,  1927.  A  beautiful  and  beloved  child. 

CHILDREN  OF  ROBERT  NEIL  JOHNSON  AND  GRACE  CASBURN 
JOHNSON,  WHITEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

JOHN  MONROE  JOHNSON,  May  30,  1922,  is  the  only  grandchild  who  has 
the  exact  name  of  his  grandfather,  John  Monroe  Johnson,  and  in  many  ways  possesses 
his  fine  qualities. 

LUCTA  JOHNSON,  December  2,  192  3,  was  named  for  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother.  and  has  many  lovely  graces. 

ROBERT  NEIL  JOHNSON,  August  23,  1929,  was  named  for  his  father. 

ALFRED  CASBURN  JOHNSON,  April  7,  193  5,  was  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather  Casburn. 

Robert  and  Casburn  are  fine  attractive  young  boys. 

Written  by  Elizabeth  Martha  Holliday  Allen,  Florence,  S.  C. 

CATHARINE  WHITE  JOHNSON  WATSON 

(Written  Somewhat  In  Story  Fashion) 

Catharine  White  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  John  Johnson  and  Jeanette  Euphcmia 
White,  the  granddaughter,  on  her  maternal  side,  of  Rev.  Donald  and  Catharine  Camp¬ 
bell  Whyte.  She  was  born  June  8,  1843,  at  ''Locust  Grove”,  the  ancestral  homestead 
in  Richmond,  now  Scotland  County,  one-half  mile  from  where  Wagram,  N.  C.  now 
stands. 

In  this  home,  Catharine  spent  her  girlhood.  The  bereavement  of  losing  her  mother 
early  in  life  was  made  bearable  by  the  gentle,  guiding  hand  and  the  marvelous  wisdom 
of  her  beloved,  eldest  sister,  Rebecca  Ann,  and  by  the  devoted  comradeship  of  her 
little,  red  haired  sister,  Mary  Amanda,  whose  joyous  spirit  constantly  "made  merry”. 
She  had  five  devoted  brothers,  Daniel  White,  Neill  D.,  John  Monroe  and  Robert 
Archibald —  (all  smart  and  successful  lawyers)  and  Charles,  who  outlived  them  all, 
to  become  his  father’s  loving  companion  down  to  his  old  age.  Catharine  was  a  woman 
of  great  faith  and  a  radiant  disposition. 

She  was  a  constant  reader,  a  good  story  teller,  and  a  marvelous  "speller"  as  were 
most  of  the  Johnsons.  Her  scrap  books  preserved  by  her  children  arc  full  of  poems 
and  short  stories  which  she  wrote. 

The  late  Professor  Alexander  Graham,  the  father  of  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  stayed  in  her  father’s  home  when  he  was 
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a  very  young  man  and  taught  school  at  the  famous  old  Spring  Hill  Academy,  Rich¬ 
mond  County,  said  to  me  many  times,  years  later,  "I  shall  always  carry  a  vision  of 
your  Mother  in  my  mind,  as  I  often  watched  her  walk  swiftly  and  gracefully  down 
the  long,  Cedar  Avenue,  dressed  in  white,  with  long  black  curls  flowing  in  the  wind, 
head  high,  body  erect,  footstep  light,  to  me,  she  was  a  picture  of  youth,  grace  and 
beauty.” 

The  house  in  which  she  was  born  was  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Lumbee 
River.  It  was  long  and  roomy,  with  piazzas,  chimneys  and  fireplaces  plentiful.  Locust 
trees,  towering  oaks,  black  walnuts,  red  cedars  and  crepe  myrtles  shaded  the  big  yard, 
with  cherry  trees,  dogwoods  and  honeysuckles  bordering  the  long  avenue  in  front 
of  the  house.  Some  of  these  noble  trees  planted  by  her  father’s  own  hand  still  stand, 
as  signals,  keeping  silent  watch  ("Lest  we  forget”)  o’er  the  spot,  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  many  of  the  "Johnson  Clan.” 

In  this  house  stood  an  old  desk  with  rows  and  rows  of  tiny  pigeon-holes  from 
which  Catharine’s  father  dispensed  the  U.  S.  Mail,  which  was  brought  to  his  door 
by  the  "Old  Stage  Coach”.  People  from  all  the  countryside  came  there  to  get  their 
mail.  They  may  not  have  always  received  mail,  but  unfailingly  they  did  receive  a 
cheerful  and  jovial  greeting  to  help  them  on  their  way,  from  the  greatly  beloved, 
big-hearted  Scotchman,  John  Johnson. 

(Note  —  This  desk  is  still  in  my  possession). 

Well  I  remember  the  narrow  back  "stair-way”  of  the  house  which  we  grandchil¬ 
dren,  years  later,  often  "tip-toed  up”  to  "peep”  into  the  covered  holes  between  the 
strong  walls,  where,  during  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  meat,  clothing  and 
family  valuables  were  hidden. 

More  of  Catharine’s  life  will  be  related  as  the  story  continues. 

Thomas  Mervelle  Watson,  the  2nd,  the  son  of  Wilfred  and  Maria  Robertson  Wat¬ 
son,  the  grandson  of  John  Archer  Robertson  and  Mary  Jennings,  was  born  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia  (exact  date  unknown  as  the  family  Bible  and  all  early  records  were 
burned) . 

He  was  the  great-great  grandson  of  "Thomas  Mervelle  Watson  Esq.,  the  1st,” 
who  came  from  Kent  County,  England,  in  1612,  and  settled  in  and  named  New  Kent 
County,  Virginia.  "Thomas  Mervelle  Watson,  the  1st”,  was  of  distinguished  lineage, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Knighted  by  the  Queen.  He  was  a  Burgess 
of  Virginia  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  Genesis  of  the  United  States  Vol.  11,  page  1043 — 
by  Alexander  Brown,  and  is  found  in  the  Virginia  State  Library  in  Richmond,  along 
with  other  records  of  the  early  Watson,  Robertson,  Jennings  and  Bryan  settlers. 

Thomas  Mervelle  early  in  life,  decided  to  read  law.  Soon  his  father  died,  leaving 
eight  small  children,  his  mother  moved  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  live  and  educate 
her  children,  he  then  took  up  the  study  of  Dentistry,  and  decided  to  locate  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Old  Stage  Coach  was  at  that  time  running  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
City.  One  morning  Thomas  boarded  the  Coach.  After  a  long  and  rumbling  journey 
it  stopped  to  "change  horses”  at  "Gilchrist  Bridge”,  "Stage  Stop  Tavern”,  in  sight 
of  where  Wagram,  Scotland  County,  now  stands.  He  got  off  and  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Angus  Gilchrist  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Daniel  Livingston. 

He  immediately  took  up  his  abode  in  the  "Old  Livingston  Homestead”.  This 
house  (in  which  Daniel  White  Livingston  Smith,  a  great,  grandson  of  Catharine 
Campbell  and  Rev.  Daniel  White,  his  lovely  wife,  Annie  Hinson  Smith,  and  two  fine 
boys,  Daniel  and  Hinson,  lived  many  years  and  which  is  now,  the  charming  summer 
home  of  Daniel  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  his  gifted  young  wife,  Ray)  is  a  landmark.  (Hin- 
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son  Smith  has  recently  married  Miss  Henrietta  Henderson  a  charming  young  woman 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Thomas  began  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  making  long  trips  on  horseback  to 
Cheraw,  Fayetteville,  Rockingham  and  all  the  country  side.  On  one  of  his  trips  in 
Robeson  County,  he  passed  two  young  ladies  who  were  "out  walking”.  Reigning  in 
his  fine  spirited  horse,  he  asked  the  direction  to  Capt.  Duncan  MacBryde’s.  As  he  rode 
on,  one  of  the  girls  said  (to  the  surprise  of  her  companion)  "Why!  we  are  on  our 
way  to  Capt.  MacBryde’s  too,  and  .  .  .!  and  .  .  .!  I’m  going  to  marry  that  handsome 
young  man  some  day!” 

The  young  lady  was  Catharine  MacArn  and  in  due  time  she  married  the  "young 
man”,  and  life  for  them  began  in  the  "Old  MacArn  Homestead”,  a  large,  roomy 
house  with  deep  piazzas  and  red  brick  chimneys,  situated  in  a  magnificent  grove  of 
live  oaks,  mock  oranges,  red  cedars,  and  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile 
land,  which  was  worked  by  slaves.  To  them  were  born  three  children,  Cora  Jane, 
Daniel  MacArn,  and  Catharine  Julia.  The  War  Between  the  States  soon  came  on 
and  many  sad  experiences  were  theirs. 

Late  one  summer  day  a  black  cloud  of  dust  arose  down  the  long  avenue.  Swift 
riding  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard  and  quickly  followed  a  part  of  Sherman’s  Army. 
The  young,  fragile  mother,  sick  in  bed,  clung  to  her  little  children,  Cora  Jane  and 
Dan,  while  her  brave  husband,  stood  in  the  door  shielding  them.  She  heard  a  soldier 
call  out,  "There  he  is,  shoot  him  down”.  A  quick  shot  resounded  and  she,  all  but 
fainted  with  fear,  for  her  beloved  husband,  who  in  God’s  providence  was  spared. 

Catharine  Julia  was  born  a  short  while  later. 

The  soldiers  slept  in  the  yard  and  vacant  rooms.  Next  morning  they  took  many 
of  the  household  valuables,  the  dental  instruments,  all  the  meat,  cattle  and  horses, 
leaving  only  one  young,  "pet  colt.” 

Soon,  the  first  shadow  fell,  the  lovely  young  mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
MacEachern  Cemetery. 

Judge  D.  P.  MacEachern  and  his  charming  wife,  Mary  MacNeill,  came  to  the 
rescue  and  took  the  little  children  to  live  in  their  fine,  cultured  old  home  for  the 
time  being.  It  was  then  the  MacEacherns  came  into  the  lives  of  the  Watson  family 
as  "Uncle  Purse  and  Aunt  Mary”,  of  blessed  memory,  these  two  fine  souls. 

In  due  time  Thomas  Watson  married  Catharine  White  Johnson.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  old  home  "Locust  Grove”  on  December  26,  1867,  by  Rev.  John  Monroe, 
an  uncle  of  the  bride. 

Wedding  tours  were  not  so  stylish  then,  as  now,  so,  the  happy  couple  rode  down 
the  Cedar  Avenue  (clustered  on  either  side  with  dogwood  trees  in  full  white  blossoms 
back  to  the  old  MacArn  Home. 

(No  wonder  in  all  the  Aprils  that  followed  during  her  life,  my  dear  Mother  would 
say  "The  Dogwood  blossom  is  my  favorite  flower.) 

Kind  neighbors  had  prepared  an  "Infair”  in  keeping  with  the  times.  A  wedding 
supper  and  a  few  valuable  gifts  —  one,  a  handsome  Family  Bible  presented  by  Dr. 
Angus  D.  McLean,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Angus  Wilton  MacLcan,  once  Governor 
of  North  Carolina. 

With  the  return  of  the  children,  Cora,  Dan  and  Catharine,  life  began  in  earnest. 
The  happy  years  passed  quickly.  Soon  there  was  born  a  fair  baby  girl,  whom  they 
named  Louise.  Later  the  dark-eyed  child,  Catharine  Julia,  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria. 
Late  one  Sabbath  day,  she  died  and  was  followed  in  death  the  next  Sunday  by  little 
Louise,  who  died  of  the  same  disease.  When  their  Father  tried  to  pay  the  faithful 
Dr.  Angus  MacLean,  not  one  penny  would  he  take,  saying  "The  loss  of  your  beautiful 
little  girls  is  too  much,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  money  from  my  friend.” 
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In  due  time,  two  boys  were  born  in  the  home  to  increase  its  happiness.  John  Monroe 
and  Thomas  Mervelle,  the  3rd.  Later  were  born  five  other  children,  Mary  Rebecca, 
Martha  Davis,  Virginia,  Robert  Johnson,  and  Daisy  Glenn,  making  eleven  children. 

About  this  time  Messrs.  Edwin,  Charles,  Archibald  Purcell,  and  my  father  (all 
good  neighbors)  engaged  Miss  Eva  Hill,  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  to  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Private  School.  An  abiding  friendship  between  these  fine  Purcell  families 
and  ours  has  lasted  through  the  years.  Mrs.  Edwin  Purcell  ("Miss  Cornelia”  as  she  was 
lovingly  known)  and  who  still  lives  in  her  late  eighties,  did  much  to  brighten  and 
make  happy  our  lives.  Since  this  was  written  Mrs.  Purcell  has  died. 

(One  of  the  cherished,  beautiful  letters  of  my  scrap  book  is  a  recent  one  written 
by  her  gifted  and  consecrated  son,  Reverend  John  Edwin  Purcell,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Men’s  Work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.) 

Again,  the  shadows  fell,  our  Mother  died  on  June  17,  188  5,  and  was  buried  by 
loving  hands  in  the  MacEachern  Cemetery. 

A  while  before  this  Cora  Jane  had  married  William  A.  Rockwell,  of  Whiteville, 
N.  C.  (whose  brother  was  Dr.  Chester  Rockwell  and  whose  widow  is  Dr.  Loula 
Rockwell  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  the  mother  of  Kiffin  Rockwell,  (a  portrait  of  whom, 
was  recently  unveiled  in  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for  distinguished  French  World 
War  Service)  and  Paul  Rockwell,  a  noted  Paris  writer. 

After  the  death  of  her  gifted  young  husband,  Cora  Jane  went  back  home  to  live 

where  she  was  adored  by  a  household  of  motherless  children,  and  was  her  father’s 
counsel  and  comfort. 

After  many  years,  she  married  John  M.  Memory,  son  of  Col.  T.  S.  Memory  of 

Whiteville,  N.  C.  He  was  a  devout,  Christian  gentleman,  and  an  active  member  of 

the  famous  old  "Memory  Mercantile  Co.”,  which  operated  on  the  same  corner  in 
Whiteville,  N.  C.  for  nearly  a  century. 

Cora  Jane  was  pretty  and  greatly  beloved.  She  died  June,  11,  1891,  leaving  no 
children,  and  is  buried  in  the  Spring  Hill  Ancestral  Cemetery. 

Daniel  MacArn  Watson,  was  born  in  the  MacArn  Homestead,  educated  in  the 
County  Schools,  where  he  taught  and  at  Spring  Hill  Academy.  He  married  Ella 
Carolina  MacNeill  (his  boyhood  sweetheart),  the  sister  of  the  late  John  Charles 
MacNeill. 

Dan  Watson  was  a  happy-spirited  wit  of  noble  character  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Ella  Watson,  a  remarkable  woman,  still  lives  at  Riverton,  working  in  her  flower 
garden  and  keeping  the  home  fires  burning  for  her  two  fine,  accommodating  sons, 
MacNeill  (Pete)  and  Dan  Watson. 

Many  years  later  Father  married  Eliza  MacPhatter  Johnson,  sister  of  William, 
Neill  Dockery,  Livingston  and  Archibald  Johnson,  and  Mary  Johnson  Matthews.  She 
was  a  highly  cultured,  deeply  religious  good  woman.  She  died  in  John  Hopkins’  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  and  was  buried  in  Spring  Hill  Cemetery. 

Through  all  these  years,  father’s  unfailing  courage  sustained  him.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  reader.  Late  in  life,  he  represented  Robeson  County  in  the  State  Legislature  for 
two  terms  and  was  Speaker  (Pro-Tern)  of  the  House.  His  dignity  and  nobility  of 
character  set  him  apart.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church.  He  died  August  9,  1912,  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  in  the  Charlotte  Sanitorium,  after  a  major  operation,  and  is  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Spring  Hill. 

John  Monroe  Watson  was  born  at  the  old  Homestead  in  Robeson  County.  He 
was  named  for  his  Uncle,  Solicitor  John  Monroe  Johnson,  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  and  his 
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great  Uncle,  Reverend  John  Monroe.  He  was  educated  in  the  County  Schools  at 
Spring  Hill  Academy  and  in  Marion,  S.  C.,  City  Schools. 

While  in  Marion,  S.  C.,  he  lived  in  the  home  of  his  dear  Uncle  and  Aunt,  John 
Monroe  and  Emma  Johnson.  This  home,  not  only  one  of  beauty,  but  was  one  in  which 
many  nieces  and  nephews,  through  the  boundless  generosity  and  goodness  of  these 
two  noble  souls,  had  the  honor  of  living  for  years,  attending  schools,  and  otherwise 
being  blessed  by  its  wholesome  influence. 

John  Watson  prepared  early  in  life  for  a  business  career  and  held  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  large  mercantile  stores.  He  volunteered  and  entered  the  Spanish  American 
War,  in  which  he  served  until  the  end.  He  held  an  Army  office,  and  his  rating  as  a 
soldier  was  high  and  honorable. 

He  finally  went  to  Florida,  where  he  conducted  real  estate,  trucking,  mercantile 
and  insurance  business.  He  married  Mrs.  Dora  Christine  Folks,  from  Long  Island, 
New  York,  on  Oct.  31,  1927,  an  attractive  young  widow  with  two  children,  Edith 
and  William  Randolph.  To  them  was  born  one  son,  Thomas  Mervelle  Watson  the  6th. 
They  now  live  at  Riverton.  John  Watson  is  a  faithful  and  useful  member  of  Spring 
Hill  Baptist  Church,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  and  has  served  as  Supt.  of 
the  Sunday  School  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  ever  taken  an  active,  sincere  and 
honest  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  his  church, 
town  and  the  whole  countryside.  John  Monroe  Watson  died  March  14,  1941  and 
was  buried  in  the  Spring  Hill  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Mervelle  Watson  the  6th,  son  of  Dora  Christine  and  John  Watson,  is  a 
manly,  friendly,  adorable  blue-eyed  lad  of  nine  years.  Tommie,  the  "sunshine  of  the 
home”  is  beloved  by  everyone,  constantly  making  friends  with  both  old  and  young. 

Edith  Folks  married  Wilbur  E.  West,  and  they  have  an  attractive  home  on  Zephra 
Lake,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 

William  Randolph  Folks,  known  as  "Billy”,  is  a  capable,  upstanding,  honorable 
young  man.  He  has  attended  Wake  Forest  College  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He  is  a 
"wizard”  with  figures  and  is  now  bookkeeper  for  an  important  business  concern. 

Dora  Christine,  the  wife  of  John  Monroe  Watson,  is  a  woman  of  many  sterling, 
fine  qualities.  One  of  her  outstanding  gifts  is  making  friends.  She  takes  a  leading  part 
in  all  church  and  community  activities,  where  she  is  a  tireless  worker. 

Thomas  Mervelle  Watson,  the  3rd,  was  born  in  the  Old  Homestead  in  Robeson 
County.  He  decided  early  in  life  to  study  medicine  and  was  beginning  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  life’s  work  when  he  was  stricken  with  rheumatism,  of  which  he  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Thomas  was  the  "handsome”  member  of  the  Watson  family,  a  big  man  of  body 
and  soul,  and  was  a  general  favorite.  He  died  July  2,  1898,  and  is  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery  at  Spring  Hill. 

Mary  Rebecca  Watson  was  born  in  Scotland  County,  near  Wagram,  N.  C.  She 
was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  Academy,  Miss  Eva  Hill’s  Private  School,  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  attended  various  summer 
schools.  She  taught  in  the  County  Schools,  years  in  Raeford  Military  Institute,  in 
Lumberton,  Winston-Salem,  Statesboro  and  Kinston  City  Schools.  She  was  Principal 
of  the  Lewis  School  in  Kinston  for  years  and  served  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kinston  City  Schools. 

Her  "Hobby”  aside  from  "Homemaking”  and  Church  work,  is  Kinston’s  two 
City  Parks,  which  she  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  establish. 

On  September  24,  1919,  she  married  James  Alderman  Powers,  of  Kinston,  N.  C. 
He  was  Solicitor  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  when  they  married  and  has  honorably 
served  in  that  position  for  twenty  years.  He  took  his  law  degree  at  Wake  Forest 
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College.  He  is  a  devout  churchman,  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Sunday  School,  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Deacons,  Moderator  of  The  Neuse 
Association,  and  teacher  of  a  large  class  of  young  men. 

Martha  Davis  Watson,  named  for  her  father’s  sister,  Martha  Watson  Davis  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  the  old  Homestead  in  Robeson  County.  She  was  educated 
at  Spring  Hill  Academy,  Flora  MacDonald  College  at  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  and  at 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  where  she  specialized  in  art.  She  taught  art  in 
the  Lumberton  City  Schools.  For  a  number  of  years  she  has  had  charge  of  "Flower 
Arrangement”  at  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention,  where  she  is  often  called  "The  lady  of  the  Decoration”.  Aside  from  "Flower 
Arrangement”  she  imparts  to  the  hosts  of  young  people,  who  annually  gather  there, 
her  marvelous  Christian  faith,  which  has  won  for  her  a  vast  concourse  of  devoted 
and  admiring  friends. 

Virginia,  Robert  Johnson,  and  Daisy  Glenn  Watson,  the  three  little  ones  who 
"could  not  stay”  were  buried  at  the  end  of  the  Cedar  Lane  by  the  side  of  their  grand¬ 
parents. 

Many  years  later  the  grandchildren  of  John  Johnson  and  wife  moved  their  bodies 
to  the  Spring  Hill  Ancestral  Cemetery  and  there  erected  a  worthy,  marble  monument 
to  their  memory.  (The  bodies  of  the  three  little  Watson  children  were  also  moved.) 

In  this  old  cemetery  many  of  the  "Johnsons”  sleep,  amid  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
ever  changing  sky,  silent  hills,  noble  oak  trees  and  whispering  pines.  There  they  wait 
the  gathering  of  "The  Clan”,  as  they  come  in  one  by  one.  —  Mary  Rebecca  Watson 
Powers. 

DANIEL  MACCARN  AND  ELLA  MACNEILL  WATSON 

Daniel  MacArn  Watson  was  the  oldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mervelle  Watson,  the 
2nd,  and  his  wife,  Kate  E.  MacArn.  He  was  born  in  Robeson  County  (now  Hoke) 
on  September  30,  1863.  He  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  MacArn. 
He  died  May  7,  1920,  at  Riverton. 

On  December  2,  1890,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Caroline  MacNeill,  daughter  of 
Captain  Duncan  MacNeill  and  his  wife,  Euphemia  Livingston,  who  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Rev.  Donald  and  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte.  Ella  MacNeill  was  born  at 
the  home  of  her  parents,  "Ellerslie”  in  Richmond  County,  on  August  9,  1865. 

To  this  union  were  born  seven  children  —  six  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  The 
youngest  child,  Charles,  born  March  8,  1905,  died  at  the  age  of  9  months.  The 
children  were  Kate  MacArn,  Euphemia  Livingston,  Thomas  Mervelle,  the  4th,  John 
Leland,  Duncan  MacNeill,  Daniel  MacArn,  Jr.,  and  Charles. 

Duncan  MacNeill  Watson  was  born  in  Robeson  County  (Hoke)  on  July  8, 
1900.  He  was  educated  at  Wake  Forest  College.  He  belonged  to  the  Student  Reserve 
Corps  at  Wake  Forest  during  the  World  War.  He  is  a  farmer  and  cotton  buyer  and 
lives  in  the  old  home  in  Riverton. 

Daniel  MacArn,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Riverton,  Scotland  County,  on  October  6,  1902. 
He  attended  Boiling  Springs  College  and  later  graduated  from  a  business  school  in 
Raleigh.  He  was  with  the  Page  Trust  Company  in  Thomasville  for  nine  years,  and 
now  owns  and  operates  a  drug  store  in  Wagram  in  addition  to  his  farming  interests 
in  Hoke  County.  These  two  fine  boys  take  an  active  interest  in  Church  and  Civic 
activities. 

John  Leland  was  born  in  Lizella,  Georgia  on  April  30,  1898.  He  finished  the 
sophomore  year  at  State  College,  in  Raleigh,  and  volunteered  for  service  in  the  World 
War.  He  spent  eleven  months  in  France.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1920,  ho 
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took  charge  of  the  home  and  lived  there  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  31.  For  one 
who  lived  such  a  short  life,  Leland  had  wrought  well.  He  was  a  leader  in  every  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  the  community.  He  was  superintendent  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  a  deacon  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  tireless  and  efficient  worker  in  whatever  he 
undertook. 

(Remarks  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnette  at  the  funeral  of  Leland  Watson.) 

ABOUT  LELAND— "THREE  THINGS” 

1.  There  was  none  among  us  whom  we  respected  more.  It  is  great  to  be  among 
the  most  respected  men  of  our  community  in  our  day. 

2.  There  was  none  among  us  in  whose  religion  we  had  more  confidence.  There  is 
nothing  finer  than  to  be  able  to  convince  men  that  we  are  sincere  in  our  religion. 

3.  There  was  none  among  us  for  whom  our  doors  were  opened  wider.  When  we 
reached  the  home  with  the  casket  containing  his  body,  every  door  stood  wide.  I 
could  but  think  how  like  the  community  that  was.  All  our  doors  stood  wide  for 
Leland! 

The  oldest  child,  Kate  MacArn  Watson,  was  born  in  Robeson  (now  Hoke)  County 
on  December  15,  1891.  She  was  educated  at  Meredith  College  in  Raleigh,  graduating 
from  that  institution,  May,  1912.  At  college,  she  was  the  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
College  Annual  Oak  Leaves  and  President  of  the  Senior  Class.  After  teaching  several 
years,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  James  Lineberry  Jenkins,  on  Jan.  2,  1918.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lewis  Jenkins  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Littleton,  and  was  born  in  Stanly  County. 
He  was  educated  at  Wake  Forest  College  and  Southern  Baptist  Seminary.  He  was  an 
evangelist  with  the  State  Board  for  three  years,  and  President  of  Boiling  Springs 
College  for  three  years,  and  has  held  pastorates  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  He  is 
a  devout  student  of  the  Bible  and  a  beloved  minister.  Kate  Jenkins  is  now  President 
of  Class  Room  Teachers  of  Cleveland  County,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  Church  work  and  civic  organizations. 

(Note  —  Kate  Watson  Jenkins  is  a  young  woman  of  many  gifts;  the  chicfest  of 
which  is  revealed  in  the  rearing  of  her  charming  young  family.) 

The  children  in  this  family  are  James  Lineberry,  Jr.,  born  July  3,  1919  in  Parkton, 
now  a  student  at  Wake  Forest  College,  where  his  record  is  high  and  honorable;  Cath¬ 
erine  Watson,  born  February  13,  1921,  at  Parkton;  Ella  MacNeill  born  in  Riverton, 
on  November  17,  1924,  and  Elizabeth  Lewis  born  in  Umatilla,  Florida,  on  February 
7,  1926.  "Cathy”  sings  melodiously,  "Neill”  plays  the  piano  vivaciously  and  "Betty 
Lou”  called  "Brother”  always  happy  and  alert,  still  talks  of  being  a  "Doctor”.  Cath¬ 
erine,  a  Graduate  of  Boiling  Springs  Junior  College  is  now  specializing  in  Voice  at 
Boone,  N.  C.  Ella  McNeill  and  Betty  Lou  arc  popular  members  of  Boiling  Springs 
College. 

Euphemia  Livingston  Watson  was  born  at  Ellerslie,  the  MacNeill  Homestead  in 
Richmond  County,  on  March  24,  1893.  She  graduated  from  Meredith  College  in  1913. 
She  taught  in  the  art  department  at  Boiling  Springs.  Later  she  was  assistant  cashier 
in  the  Bank  of  Wagram.  She  is  a  very  versatile,  courageous  woman  and  does  willingly 
and  competently  the  many  things  she  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the  community,  school 
and  church.  Since  her  husband’s  death,  she  is  overseeing  the  large  farm  and  teaching 
and  planning  to  educate  her  splendid  children. 

On  August  5,  1919,  she  married  Joseph  Henry  Jones,  the  son  of  Spurgeon  and 
Mary  Lancaster  Jones,  of  Lumbcrton.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College. 
He  had  many  business  connections.  When  war  was  declared,  lie  joined  the  army  and 
went  overseas.  He  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Wagram  for  several  years,  later 
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moving  to  Boiling  Springs.  He  owned  and  operated  a  large  plantation  in  York  County, 
South  Carolina. 

There  are  four  children  in  this  family  as  follows:  Joseph  Henry,  Jr.,  born  on  June 
11,  1920,  is  in  Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  where  he  is  making  an  especially  high  record; 
Dan  Watson,  born  on  December  15,  1922;  Robert  Spurgeon,  born  on  October  6,  1925, 
and  Ella  Lancaster,  whose  birthday  was  June  11,  1927.  All  these  children  were  born 
in  the  home  of  their  parents  in  Riverton.  The  shadows  fell  early  in  this  family’s  life, 
so  these  fine  boys,  Jo,  Dan  and  Bobby  in  a  manly  way  are  filling  their  Father’s  place 
and  "Leila”  is  the  "sunshine”  of  the  home. 

Henry  died  May  8,  1938  at  his  home  in  Boiling  Springs.  He  had  become  one  of 

the  most  loved  people  in  his  adopted  home.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  were  sin¬ 

cerely  grieved  at  the  passing  of  one  who,  like  his  Master,  "went  about  doing  good.” 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Mervelle  Watson  the  4th,  was  born  in  Riverton,  October 
25,  1894.  He  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  (B.  S.  Degree,  1917),  and  Tulane 
University  in  Medicine  1918-1919.  He  specialized  in  pediatrics  and  has  practiced  his 
profession  in  Wilmington  (1924-30),  and  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  since  1930.  He  also 
studied  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Hospital,  Nitro,  Virginia  —  Interne;  enlisted  Medical  Corps 

U.  S.  A.  Dec.  3,  1918,  Jackson  Barracks,  Louisiana;  Interne  St  Vincent’s,  Birming¬ 

ham,  1919-1920;  Washington  University  1923,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Pediatrics;  Interne 
St.  Louis  Children’s  Hospital  1924.  He  belongs  to  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  is  a  Licentiate  of  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics. 

On  November  4,  Dr.  Watson  married  Mary  Patterson  Livingston,  the  smart  and 
attractive  daughter  of  Charles  Livingston  and  wife,  Cornelia  MacNatt.  She  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Flora  MacDonald  College,  and  studied  voice  in  a  northern  Conservatory. 

Their  children  are  Thomas  Mervelle  the  5  th,  a  handsome  child,  born  February 
24,  1929  in  Wilmington  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Charles  Livingston  Watson 
was  born  in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  December  30,  1930,  and  Janet  MacNeill  was  born  in 
Greenville,  February  8,  1934.  Charles  and  Janet  MacNeill  are  bright,  lovely  children. 

Ella  MacNeill  Watson  is  a  remarkable  personality  in  many  ways.  She  is  a  woman 
of  strong  conviction  and  decided  will  power.  She  is  as  strong  physically  as  mentally. 
In  the  hard  years  during  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  she  stood  valiantly  by  her 
husband’s  side  and  together  they  wrested  a  good  living  from  the  farm  and  provided 
their  six  children  with  college  educations.  She  has  always  had  strong  religious  con¬ 
victions  and  has  met  hardship,  death  of  loved  ones,  as  well  as  happier  experiences  with 
the  assurance  that  Providence  does  not  make  mistakes  and  that  "all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord.” 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  is  her  intense  love  of  beauty  in  every  form, 
but  especially  in  growing  plants  and  flowers.  She  has  spent  many  of  her  happiest  hours 
in  garden  and  yard  creating  pictures  of  living  beauty. 

Her  spirit  is  one  of  independence.  At  seventy-three,  she  keeps  house  for  two  sons, 
cares  for  her  flowers  and  has  an  alert  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  as 
brought  to  her  over  her  radio  and  through  newspapers  and  magazines. — Kate  Wat¬ 
son  Jenkins,  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  GREENSBORO  NEWS 

June  3,  1934,  By  Gerald  Johnson 
(In  writing  of  the  death  of  Daniel  MacArn  Watson) 

"Dan  Watson  had  to  a  superlative  degree  the  elusive  quality  of  making  friends. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  yet  he  would  take  a  horse  from  the  plow  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  neighbor,  not  only  in  case  of  some  desperate  emergency,  which  no  decent 
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man  could  refuse,  but  for  some  ordinary  need.  He  would  drop  his  own  work  any  time 
to  help  somebody  who  could  not  help  himself.  He  had  a  curious  faculty  for  remem¬ 
bering  people  whom  others  forgot.  He  became  a  community  institution,  the  recognized 
standby  for  anybody  who  was  caught  in  a  tight  place.  Some  said  that  he  was  unwise 
in  this.  Nevertheless,  he  prospered:  no  doubt  he  lost  money,  much  money  by  his 
generosity;  but  all  the  same  he  gradually  acquired  property,  and  what  he  did  have 
was  untouched  by  envy.  Nobody  in  all  that  community  but  rejoiced  to  hear  that  his 
crops  were  good;  nobody  but  hoped  that  whatever  deal  he  went  into  might  succeed. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  rarest  conditions  to  be  found  in  life. 

Then  he  died  and  some  hundreds  of  people,  when  they  heard  the  news,  were  hurt. 
—  Leaving  out  entirely  the  incalculable  grief  of  the  group  that  loved  him  best,  there 
was  a  sense  of  desolation  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  counted  themselves  mere  ac¬ 
quaintances  —  a  knowledge  that  a  character  infinitely  rich,  a  spirit  infinitely  sweet, 
was  gone  from  the  earth;  and  the  knowledge  carried  genuine  pain.” 

ROBERT  ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON  AND  FAMILY 

Robert  A.  Johnson,  my  father,  was  born  November  19th,  1845,  at  the  ancestral 
home  "Locust  Grove”,  in  old  Richmond  (now  Scotland)  County. 

He  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  an  early  age  but  never  completed 
his  education,  having  answered  the  call  of  his  country  at  the  age  of  18,  enlisting  in 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  was  a  member  of  Co.  "D”  1st  Battalion,  North  Carolina  Heavy  Artillery, 
stationed  at  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  sealed  his  devotion  to 
the  lost  cause  with  his  blood  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  being  desperately  wounded 
on  Sunday  about  noon,  January  1  5,  1865,  and  left  on  the  battle  field  for  dead.  He 
was  carried  to  a  Northern  hospital  and  from  there  transferred  to  U.  S.  Prison  at 
Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  from  which  he  was  not  released  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  have  a  small  pocket  Bible  that  I  prize  most  highly,  which  my  Father  carried 
during  the  war,  that  belonged  to  an  older  brother,  Neill  D.,  who  died  o«f  typhoid 
fever  in  the  summer  of  1862,  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  this  small  Bible  appears  the  following,  written  by  my  dear 
Father:  "The  minnie  ball  which  wounded  me  at  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  1  5,  1865,  came  out  through  the  lower  left  overcoat  pocket  which  held 
this  precious  volume,  without  the  least  damage  to  it.”  R.  A.  Johnson. 

He  studied  law  under  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  South  Carolina,  October,  1873. 

Afterwards  he  read  law  under  Chief  Justice  R.  M.  Pearson,  Richmond  Hill,  Yadkin 
County,  N.  C.,  and  admitted  to  practice  law  in  North  Carolina,  January  1875. 

He  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  he  located  in  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  and  was, 
for  several  years,  law  partner  of  the  late  Col.  Walter  L.  Steele. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Rockingham,  he  organized  a  Baptist  Sunday  School  in  the 
old  Courthouse,  in  lieu  of  a  better  meeting  place  and  from  this  small  beginning,  grew 
the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  organized  April  24,  1879,  and  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member.  He  was  Supt.  of  the  Sunday  School  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
his  breakdown  in  health  during  the  spring  of  1911,  causing  his  resignation  from  active 
work. 

From  the  time  he  came  to  Rockingham  until  his  last  illness  forced  him  to  retire, 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  here,  also  a  leader  in  other  church  work, 
and  helped  in  every  good  enterprise. 

He  married  Miss  Rosa  Steele  Ledbetter,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  S.  and  Martha 
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Jane  Ledbetter,  November  27th,  1877.  There  were  two  children,  the  late  Martha 
Johnson  Gasque  and  Robert  L.  Johnson. 

Not  finding  the  law  to  his  liking,  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  several 
years,  being  associated  with  the  firm  of  Everett,  Wall  and  Co. 

He  later  became  connected  with  Roberdel  Mfg.  Co.,  as  Secretary  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Steeles  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  this 
new  mill,  which  he  served  so  faithfully  for  twelve  years,  having  to  relinquish  his 
position  in  March,  1911,  on  account  of  a  breakdown  in  health. 

He  filled  various  offices  in  the  County  —  Supt.  of  Schools,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Town  Commissioner,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  several  years. 

In  business  he  was  quite  successful,  though  he  was  not  a  great  money  maker. 

His  heart  did  not  set  in  that  direction.  His  success  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
industrious,  capable  and  economical.  He  was  a  very  liberal  man,  however,  often  giving 
to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  and  giving  again  to  make  up  any  deficit. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  about  him  —  much  of  this  might  be  said  of  many 
good  men  living  and  dead.  But  where  are  the  words  that  can  do  his  character  justice 
and  who  can  put  them  together? 

Can  anyone  describe  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  or  portray  the  purity  of  the  birds 
in  their  simplicity  of  life? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  describe  a  battle,  but  who  can  tell  in  words  the  sweetness 
of  perfume? 

The  annals  of  his  life  are  simple.  He  lived  a  quiet,  modest  life,  devoted  to  God 
and  his  people  and  the  needy  everywhere. 

He  was  of  the  gentlest  disposition  —  no  woman  could  be  more  so.  He  never  in¬ 
flicted  pain  by  word  or  look.  God  made  him  tender  and  gentle.  And  how  could  people 
help  loving  him?  His  courtesy  and  politeness  were  unfailing.  In  his  last  sickness  and 
while  he  was  semi-conscious,  having  touched  someone  in  moving,  on  the  bed,  "Oh! 
I  beg  your  pardon”,  said  he. 

Every  man  has  a  reigning  passion.  His  was  religion.  He  loved  his  friends  and  his 
people,  but  he  loved  God  and  his  church  more.  He  could  hardly  name  the  name  of 
Jesus  at  any  time,  without  tender,  tear  drops  flooding  his  eyes. 

He  lived  in  the  ancestral  home  of  his  wife’s  parents  during  all  of  their)  happy 
married  life  of  33  years,  in  one  of  Rockingham’s  oldest  Colonial  houses. 

He  peacefully  slipped  away  from  us  November  8th,  1911,  and  was  buried  in  Leak 
Cemetery  near  the  graves  of  his  wife’s  parents. 

His  wife  fell  and  fractured  her  right  hip  on  July  29th,  1934,  and  was  confined 
to  her  bed  in  a  helpless  condition  for  seven  months.  She  passed  away  in  her  sleep  during 
the  early  hours  of  Thursday  A.  M.,  March  8,  193  5,  and  was  buried  at  Leak  Cemetery, 
beside  the  grave  of  her  husband. 

BIRTHS 

Robert  Archibald  Johnson 

Richmond  Co.,  N.  C.,  Nov.  19th,  1845 

Rosa  Steele  Johnson  —  Richmond  County,  N.  C.  Sept.  7,  18  59 

Martha  Johnson  Gasque,  daughter  of  Robert  A.  and  Rosa  S.  Johnson — Oct.  6,  1878. 

Robert  Ledbetter  Johnson,  son  of  Robert  A.  and  Rosa  S.  Johnson,  March  31,  18  86. 

Boyd  Randolph  Gasque,  Jr.  —  March  2  5th,  1904,  Marion,  S.  C. 

Robert  Johnson  Gasque  —  Jan.  27th,  1907,  Marion,  S.  C. 

Martha  Johnson  Gasque,  daughter  of  Boyd  R.  and  Lelia  Johnson,  Dec.  13,  1927 

Rosalyn  Gasque,  daughter  of  Robert  J.  and  Johnsie  McAulay  Gasque,  Mar.  5,  1932. 
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MARRIAGES 

Robert  A.  Johnson  and  Rosa  Steele  Ledbetter  married  Nov.  27th,  1877 

Boyd  R.  Gasque  and  Martha  Nette  Johnson,  Dec.  10,  1902 

Robert  L.  Johnson  and  Myrtle  M.  Matheson,  Sept.  10,  1919 

Boyd  R.  Gasque  and  Lelia  Cameron,  December,  1926. 

Robert  Johnson  Gasque  and  Johnsie  Cameron  McAulay,  Dec.  20th,  1930. 

DEATHS 

Robert  A.  Johnson,  Nov.  8th,  1911 

Martha  J.  Gasque,  Dec,  17th,  1918 

Boyd  R.  Gasque,  May  9th,  1924 

Rosa  S.  Johnson,  March  8th,  1934. 

— Robert  Ledbetter  Johnson, 
Rockingham,  N.  C. 

MARY  AMANDA  JOHNSON  MACMILLAN 

Mary  Amanda  Johnson  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Jennette  Euphemia 
Johnson,  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Whyte  and  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte. 
She  was  born  April  14,  1848,  as  a  beautiful  snow  was  fast  covering  the  ground,  from 
which  she  may  have  gathered  some  of  her  "brightness”.  Mary  Amanda  was  a  lovely 
child,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  brilliantly  colored  auburn  hair. 

She  was  educated  at  old  Richmond  Academy,  where  she  was  well  prepared  to  enter 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  at  that  time  the  doors  of  the  University  were 
closed  to  women.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  began  teaching.  Her  first  experience 
was  in  the  Ellerbee  School.  She  taught  at  Laurinburg,  and  other  places. 

When  Mary  Amanda  Johnson  was  nineteen  she  married  Archibald  Alexander  Mac¬ 
Millan,  of  St.  Pauls,  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina,  on  February  11,  1867.  These 
two  young  people  were  well  matched  in  intellect  and  in  high  ideals. 

The  MacMillans  spent  the  first  years  of  their  married  life  in  Marion  County,  South 
Carolina,  where  Archie  taught  school  while  buying  extensive  farm  lands. 

He  then  built  a  large  and  comfortable  home  at  Riverton,  where  he  and  his  wife 
lived  until  their  death  and  where  they  reared  their  large  family. 

This  old  home  called  "Argyll”,  after  Mary  Amanda’s  forefather’s  home,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  heart  of  Riverton,  Scotland  County,  has  for  long-years  been  the  beloved 
meeting  place  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  and  many  of  "The  Clan”.  Its  wide, 
sunny  porches  and  pretty  flower  gardens  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones,  as 
well  as  to  the  grown-ups,  and  is  where  many  leisurely,  happy  days  arc  spent,  especially 
in  the  summertime,  when  "The  Pines”  in  Riverton,  is  full  of  summer  visitors,  "mostly 
The  Clan”  —  camping  in  their  cottages. 

Those  who  knew  Mary  Amanda  MacMillan  in  her  prime  remember  her  ready  wit 
and  quick  repartee  that  made  her  a  delightful  companion  at  all  times.  She  was  always 
young  in  spirit.  Children  were  attracted  to  her  by  her  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
little  joys  and  sorrows,  while  old  and  young  alike  found  pleasure  in  her  charming 
personality.  With  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  she  saw  the  funny  side  of  every  situation, 
but  was  never  known  to  utter  an  unkind  criticism  of  anyone.  She  was  keenly  interested 
in  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  and  when  she  lost  her  eyesight  her  family  with  untiring 
devotion  partly  atoned  for  this  loss  by  reading  to  her.  The  daily  Bible  readings  were 
her  special  joy. 

"At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light,”  and  we  know  that  she  is  now  in  the  radiance 
of  His  presence  whom  she  loved.  Mary  Amanda  MacMillan  died  November  22,  193  1, 
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and  was  buried  by  loving  hands  in  the  Ancestral  Cemetery  at  Spring  Hill  by  the  side 
of  her  devoted  husband. 

Archibald  Alexander  MacMillan  was  born  near  St.  Paul’s,  N.  C.,  March  30,  1843.  He 
entered  Wake  Forest  College  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  eighteen ,  an  honor  student. 

He  entered  the  War  between  the  States  May  1,  1862.  He  served  four  years  of  the 
War  in  Company  A,  63  Regiment,  Fifth  North  Carolina  Cavalry.  He  taught  school  for 
3  5  years.  He  was  a  great  educator.  Prepared  many  young  people  for  college  and  he 
was  also  an  unusually  successful  business  man.  He  lived  a  long  life  of  loving  service 
to  his  family,  his  church,  his  country  and  his  God. 

Euphemia  White  (Eupha),  the  oldest  child  of  Archibald  Alexander  and  Mary 
Amanda  MacMillan,  was  born  at  the  home  of  her  grandfather  July  21,  1869.  Eupha 
was  a  beautiful,  bright  child  and  she  grew  to  be  a  lovely  woman.  Eupha  was  prepared 
for  college  at  old  Spring  Hill  Academy  and  one  year  in  the  high  school  of  Marion,  S.  C. 
Eupha  graduated  at  Limestone  College,  S.  C.,  as  president  and  valedictorian  of  her  class. 

She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  was  teaching  mathematics  in  High  Point  College.  She  married 
Alex  MacKenzie,  of  Stornaway,  Isle  of  Lewis,  Scotland.  Alex  MacKenzie  was  engaged 
in  an  important  business  in  Florida  when  he  and  Eupha  were  married.  He  is  a  real 
Scotchman,  large  and  handsome.  They  have  five  children:  Isabel  (Mrs.  Berry  Moore), 
Mary  (Mrs.  John  Thomas),  Alex  Lewis,  Eupha  (Mrs.  Raymond  Madry) ,  and  Duncan 
Archibald.  Eupha  and  Alex  are  now  living  in  Burlington,  N.  C. 

The  second  child  of  Archie  and  Mary  Amanda  MacMillan  is  Fanney  Cobb.  Fanney 
was  born  in  Hamer,  S.  C.  She  attended  Spring  Hill  Academy,  but  her  father  prepared 
her  for  college.  She  was  educated  at  High  Point  College  where  she  majored  in  music. 
Fanney  taught  music  for  several  years.  She  was  organist  at  Spring  Hill  Church  for 
twenty-five  years.  Fanney  is  now  living  a  happy  and  useful  life  at  her  old  home  in 
Riverton,  Wagram. 

Mary  Amanda  (Mamie)  is  the  third  daughter  of  Archie  and  Mary  Amanda  Mac¬ 
Millan.  She,  too,  was  born  in  Hamer,  S.  C.  Mamie  was  a  bright,  studious  girl.  Tier 
father  had  prepared  her  well  for  college.  However,  Mamie  taught  school  one  year,  then 
married  Charles  Malcolm  Reaves  (Charlie)  of  Dillon,  S.  C.  Mamie  and  Charles  Reaves 
lived  for  many  years  in  Mullins,  S.  C.,  where  Charlie  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
merchant.  They  are  now  living  in  Riverton,  N.  C.,  in  their  new,  attractive  home  in 
"The  Pines”,  which  they  call  "The  Bird  Nest.” 

They  have  two  children:  Sallie  May  and  Charles  MacMillan  (Mac).  Sallie  May  mar¬ 
ried  James  Shirley.  When  her  little  daughter,  Mary  Amanda,  was  eighteen  months  old, 
the  young  mother  died.  Mary  Amanda,  a  bright  young  girl  lives  with  her  grandparents 
at  Riverton. 

The  fourth  daughter  is  Catharine  Rebecca  (Kate).  Kate  was  born  in  Hamer,  S.  C. 
Before  she  was  of  school  age,  her  parents  moved  to  North  Carolina.  She  attended  the 
old  Spring  Hill  Academy  and  her  father’s  private  school  in  Riverton.  Kate  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Woman’s  College,  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  West  Hampton  College.  Kate’s 
record  in  college  was  good.  For  many  years  she  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  She  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  schools  for 
forty  years,  (where  her  influence  for  good  will  be  everlasting. — Note) 

The  fifth  child  is  John  Arch.  Arch  was  born  in  Hamer,  S.  C.  He  first  attended 
school  at  Old  Spring  Hill.  His  father  prepared  him  for  college  in  his  private  school. 
Arch  was  so  well  prepared  for  college,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  received  his 
B.  A.  degree  at  Wake  Forest  College  in  three  years.  While  a  student  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  Arch  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  every  phase  of  college  life.  With  many 
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Hudson  h.  McMillan,  d.  d. 

Missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  China 


other  honors  he  was  president  of  his  senior  class.  After  graduating  Arch  returned  to 
Wake  Forest  College  for  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  chosen  president  of  his  medical 
class.  On  account  of  his  father’s  need  of  him,  Arch  spent  the  following  year  on  the 
farm.  At  this  time  he  married  Louise  Fant,  of  Campobello,  S.  C.  Louise  was  educated 
at  Greenville  College,  S.  C.  She  is  a  highly  cultured,  educated  woman.  Louise  is  an 
unusually  fine  home  maker.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  John  Arch  received  a  call  from 
God  to  preach.  He  attended  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Arch  has  held  several  strong  pastorates.  His  last  was  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
McColl,  S.  C.  He  served  as  Alumni  Secretary  for  Wake  Forest  College  for  several  years. 
Arch  and  his  family  are  living  at  Mills  Home,  Thomasville,  N.  C.,  where  he  is  editor  of 
Charity  and  Children,  the  paper  for  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina.  Arch 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  one  of  the  most  dearly  beloved  men  in  North  Carolina. 
Arch  and  Louise  MacMillan  have  four  children:  Elbert  Alexander,  Louise  Fant,  Mary 
Johnson,  and  Betty  Brown. 

Onetah  Johnson  (Netah)  was  born  in  Hamer,  S.  C.  Her  parents  moved  to  North 
Carolina  when  she  was  six  weeks  old.  Netah  attended  Spring  Hill  School  for  a  few 
years,  then  she  became  a  pupil  of  her  father.  Her  last  year  in  high  school  was  at  Mul¬ 
lins,  S.  C.  Netah  received  her  college  education  at  Meredith  College.  She  is  especially 
talented  in  expression  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  dramatics  of  the  college. 
She  is  a  gracious  and  charming  hostess,  this  is  but  one  of  her  outstanding  many  gifts. 
She  taught  school  for  several  years,  including  history  and  dramatics  at  Fruitland  In¬ 
stitute,  Hendersonville.  Netah  is  now  living  an  active  and  useful  life  at  her  home  in 
Riverton,  Wagram. 

Henry  Hudson  (Hudson)  was  born  and  raised  in  Riverton.  He  attended  the  old 
Spring  Hill  School  for  a  few  years,  then  he  attended  the  private  school  taught  by  his 
father  and  later  by  his  sister  Kate. 

Hudson  entered  Wake  Forest  College  when  he  was  seventeen.  He  was  a  well- 
rounded  student.  Fie  won  the  State  track-meet  prize;  the  short  story  medal;  the  de¬ 
baters’  medal  from  the  Phi  Literary  Society;  he  was  president  of  the  senior  class,  and 
he  received  many  other  honors  while  in  college.  Hudson  was  called  to  the  ministry 
while  at  Wake  Forest. 

After  graduating  at  Wake  Forest  College  Hudson  served  two  years  as  Superintendent 
of  Fruitland  Institute,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  He  went  from  Fruitland  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  which  institution  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Th.  D.  degree.  While  at  the  Seminary,  Hudson  had  a  strong  call  from  God 
to  become  a  missionary  to  China. 

On  September  2  5,  1913,  he  married  Leila  MacNeill  Memory,  of  Whiteville,  N.  C., 
who  also  had  decided  to  be  a  missionary  to  China.  After  a  week  in  America,  the  young 
missionaries  sailed  for  China. 

Leila  is  a  graduate  of  Meredith  College,  and  a  young  woman  of  unusual  gentle 
charm  and  culture.  Hudson  and  Leila  made  their  home  in  Soochow,  where  they  are 
doing  a  great  and  lasting  work  among  the  Chinese,  whom  they  love.  Hudson’s  name 
will  go  down  in  religious  history  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  faith,  for  the  sclf-sacrii  icing 
work  he  is  doing  during  Japan’s  war  on  China. 

Dr.  Livingston  Johnson,  in  writing  of  Hudson’s  last  message  before  sailing  for  China 
said,  "On  Sunday  morning,  August  26,  many  relatives  and  friends  of  Hudson  MacMillan 
gathered  in  old  Spring  Hill  Church  to  hear  this  beloved  ’Paul’  of  that  Church  deliver 
his  final  message  before  sailing  to  his  far  away  field  in  China. 

’'Doctor  MacMillan  has  a  world  view  of  missions.  His  devout  consecration,  and  his 
consuming  zeal  for  missions  combined,  fit  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  work  of  for¬ 
eign  missions. 
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"As  a  missionary  in  China,  Dr.  Hudson  MacMillan  is  proving  his  worth.  During  the 
Chinese-Japanese  War,  he  is  commanding  the  high  regard  in  which  real  heroes  of  faith 
have  been  held.  Hudson  is  abundantly  proving  his  metal  and  all  of  his  friends  know 
it  is  pure  gold.  He  is  at  his  post  of  duty,  Japanese  bombs  shower  down,  death  and  de¬ 
struction  are  all  around,  but  this  hero  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  flinched  nor  wavered.” 
Hudson  and  Leila  have  four  children:  Mary  Fay  (Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lamb),  Archibald 
Memory,  John  Johnson  and  Campbell. 

Robert  Leroy  (Roy)  is  the  youngest  child  of  Archie  and  Mary  Amanda  MacMillan. 
Roy  was  born  and  raised  in  Riverton.  His  only  teachers  before  entering  college  were 
his  father,  then  his  sister,  Kate.  He  entered  Wake  Forest  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years. 

Roy  was  one  of  the  brilliant  students  who  attended  Wake  Forest  College.  He  was 
Dr.  Sledd’s  assistant  in  English;  editor-in-chief  of  the  Student,  the  college  magazine; 
he  received  the  Tom  Dixon  Essay  medal;  he  graduated  with  the  highest  grade  in  his 
class. 

After  taking  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees  at  Wake  Forest  College,  Roy  became  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Philadelphus  High  School,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  He  spent  two  years 
at  Philadelphus,  and  then  entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
stood  in  the  highest  ranks  as  a  student  of  law.  After  receiving  his  degree  in  law,  Roy 
entered  the  World  War.  He  served  as  First  Lieutenant. 

While  in  service,  he  married  Mary  Lee  Swann,  of  Kingstree,  S.  C.  Mary  is  also  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University.  She  is  well  known  as  a  maker  and  writer  of  recipes, 
and  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  interior  decoration.  She  has  been  President  of  the 
Raleigh  Garden  Club  and  is  now  State  Garden  Club  President,  in  which  capacity  her 
work  has  been  recognized  as  most  outstanding.  She  was  Secretary  for  many  years  to  the 
famous  pianist — Paderewski. 

Robert  and  Mary  and  their  two  bright  sons,  Archibald  Alexander  and  Robert  Le¬ 
roy,  Jr.,  live  in  Raleigh.  Roy  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  He  is  well 
known  in  Raleigh  for  his  civic  and  religious  work.  He  is  past  commander  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  American  Legion.  He  has  served  as  superintendent  or  teacher  in  his  Sunday 
School  ever  since  he  went  to  Raleigh. — Kate  Rebecca  MacMillan,  Wagram,  N.  C. 
"Home  Argyll” 

Riverton. 

THE  GRANDCHILDREN  AND  GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 

of 

MARY  AMANDA  JOHNSON  MACMILLAN 

Alexander  and  Euphemia  MacMillan  MacKenzie  have  five  children:  Isabelle,  Mary, 
Alick,  Eupha  and  Duncan. 

Isabel  was  born  August  18,  1894.  She  graduated  from  Meredith  College  in  1915,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  taught  school.  On  June  22,  1920,  she  was  married  to  William 
Asbury  Moore,  a  popular  and  rising  business  man  of  Kinston.  He  is  representative  for 
a  general  insurance  agency,  and  connected  with  many  other  business  concerns.  They 
have  two  children:  Mary  Winn,  born  October  19,  1921,  and  Frances,  born  December 
12,  1923.  For  the  past  nine  years  Isabel  Moore  has  taught  English  in  the  Kinston  High 
School,  and  is  a  teacher  cf  outstanding  ability  and  prominence,  she  has  also  success¬ 
fully  coached  debating.  In  1936,  one  of  her  teams  won  the  Aycock  cup  at  the  North 
Carolina  debating  tournament  at  Chapel  Hill.  Mary  Winn  who  attended  Meredith  Col¬ 
lege  for  two  years,  is  graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1941,  and 
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Frances  who  graduated  at  Grainger  High  School  in  1940  is  now  attending  Meredith 
College. 

Mary  MacKenzie  was  born  July  28,  1896.  She  attended  Meredith  and  later  taught 
school  until  1923  when  she  was  married  to  John  S.  Thomas,  attorney,  of  Burlington. 
They  had  one  beautiful  child,  Mary  MacKenzie,  who  was  born  October  23,  1929.  Since 
her  husband’s  death  in  1934,  Mary  Thomas  has  been  teaching  in  the  Burlington  city 
schools,  and  is  now  principal  of  one  of  the  city  schools  where  she  is  greatly  beloved. 

Alick  Lewis  MacKenzie  was  born  September  3,  1898.'  He  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  On  December  24,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pherble  Andrews, 
a  most  attractive  young  woman,  who  was  born  in  Robeson  County  near  Lumberton 
in  1908.  They  have  four  children:  James  Lewis,  born  September  26,  1926;  Elizabeth, 
born  November  11,  1928;  Doris,  born  July  24,  1930;  and  Margaret,  born  November  8, 
1934.  Alick  MacKenzie  is  now  Atlantic  Coast  Line  engineer  with  headquarters  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Their  four  children  are  bright  and  promising. 

Eupha  MacKenzie,  pretty  and  vivacious,  was  born  December  11,  1901.  She  at¬ 
tended  Chadbourn  High  School,  where  she  graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  being 
valedictorian  of  her  class.  She  later  attended  Meredith  College  and  taught  in  a  number 
of  schools,  the  last  one  being  Thomasville,  before  her  marriage  in  192  8,  to  Raymond 
Maddry,  of  Scotland  Neck.  They  have  two  handsome  children:  Ray,  Jr.,  born  July  20, 
1930;  and  Isabel,  born  June  29,  193  5. 

Duncan  MacKenzie  was  born  August  13,  1908.  He  attended  Duke  University, 
leaving  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Alamance  Hosiery  Mills,  of  Burlington,  where  he  is  popular  and  successful.  On  June 
20,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  Lang  Mewborn,  of  Kinston,  a  charming  and 
capable  young  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the  fine  old  families  of  Kinston.  They  have 
a  handsome  son,  Duncan  Archibald  (called  "Mac”),  born  October  17,  193  8. 

Charles  H.  and  Mary  MacMillan  Reaves  had  two  children,  Sallie  Mae  and  Charles 
MacMill  an. 

Sallie  May  was  born  May  7,  1902.  She  attended  Oxford  College,  and  on  December 
2  5,  1926,  married  James  C.  Shirley,  of  Lavonia,  Georgia.  They  had  one  child,  Mary 
Amanda,  who  was  born  in  Gastonia,  December  18,  1927.  Sallie  Mae  died  on  July  3, 
1929,  and  Mary  Amanda  has  since  made  her  home  with  her  maternal  grandparents. 
She  is  at  present  attending  school  in  Wagram,  N.  C.  Sallie  Mae  was  a  girl  of  high 
spirit,  filled  with  life  and  laughter. 

Charles  H.  and  Mamie  Reaves  now  live  in  their  new,  attractive  home  "In  the  Pines” 
at  Riverton. 

Mack  Reaves  was  born  October  28,  1906.  He  attended  Mars  Hill  College  and 
later  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Navy.  At  present 
he  is  employed  as  a  salesman  for  a  stationery  and  engraving  company.  On  April  14, 
193  5,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Marion  Jones,  of  Gastonia,  who  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  was  a  most  successful  and  capable  business  woman.  They  plan  soon  to  occupy 
their  cottage  in  "The  Pines  at  Riverton”. 

John  Arch  and  Louise  Fant  MacMillan  have  four  children:  Elbert  Alexander,  Louise 
Fant,  Mary  Johnson,  and  Betty  Brown. 

Elbert  was  born  in  Burnsville,  N.  C.,  on  December  2  5,  1908.  He  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College  with  the  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees  and  in  193  3  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  two  years  as 
interne  in  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  an  additional  year  as  assistant  chief 
resident  in  Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  In  1936,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Winston-Salem  in  association  with  Dr.  Wingate  Johnson  and  Dr.  Bennett  Pool.  On  De¬ 
cember  6,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nora  Irene  Frantz,  of  Clymcr,  Pennsylvania, 
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who  was  a  popular  and  most  efficient  airplane  hostess.  Elbert  is  now  one  of  the  fine 
rising  young  doctors  of  the  State. 

Louise  was  born  in  Asheboro  on  September  23,  1912.  She  attended  Meredith  College 
during  1929-31  and  is  now  living  with  her  parents  in  Thomasville.  She  writes  a  weekly 
column  "Patchwork,”  for  "Charity  and  Children.”  (Note — Louise  shows  decided  talent 
for  journalistic  work,  and  her  gracious  and  lovely  spirit  is  one  of  sunshine  and  joy). 

Mary  Johnson  was  born  in  McColl,  S.  C.,  on  October  7,  1916.  She  graduated  from 
Meredith  College  in  1937,  where  she  was  received  into  the  Silver  Shield  Honor  Society. 
During  the  winter  of  1937-38,  she  was  employed  as  case  worker  for  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Orphanage.  At  present  she  is  doing  graduate  work  in  social  service  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  where  her  work  is  considered  outstanding. 

Betty  Brown  was  also  born  in  McColl,  on  May  12,  1919.  She  graduated  from  the 
Thomasville  High  School  in  1936,  and  is  now  an  honor  student  at  Meredith.  Both  Mary 
Johnson  and  Betty  Brown  are  gifted  and  capable  young  girls,  filling  important  positions. 

Henry  Hudson  and  Leila  Memory  MacMillan  have  four  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  China. 

Mary  Fay  was  born  December  11,  1915.  She  graduated  from  the  Shanghai  Ameri¬ 
can  School,  and  in  1937  from  Meredith  College,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Silver 
Shield  Honor  Society.  In  September  of  the  same  year  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Rockingham  High  School  faculty  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  history.  On  February  13, 
193  8,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Sutton  Lamb,  office  manager  of  the  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company,  of  Rockingham.  She  lives  in  Rockingham,  where  she  takes  a 
leading  part  in  all  church,  civic  and  social  affairs.  Mary  Fay  is  constantly  called  upon 
by  churches  over  the  state  to  tell  the  story  of  "her  life  in  China”  which  always  capti¬ 
vates  her  audience. 

Archibald  Memory  MacMillan  was  born  March  16,  1917.  He  also  graduated  from 
the  Shanghai  American  School,  and  in  June,  1938,  will  receive  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College,  where  he  has  made  an  exceptionally  high  scholastic  record,  gradu¬ 
ating  with  "Summa  Cum  Laude.”  He  has  won  a  scholarship  to  Harvard  College,  where 
he  will  study  journalism  during  the  term  193  8-39.  He  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in 
English  and  eventually  go  into  the  field  of  religious  journalism.  Archibald  is  now 
Managing  Editor  of  "The  Commission”,  a  Baptist  World  Journal,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  was  born  August  5,  1922,  at  Mokanshan,  in  China.  He  has  been  a  student  at 
the  Shanghai  American  School.  He  is  now  an  outstanding  freshman  at  Wake  Forest 
College. 

Campbell  White  was  born  January  10,  1927.  He  is  keeping  up  his  school  work 
under  the  guidance  of  his  mother  while  the  family  is  staying  in  Shanghai. 

Robert  Leroy  and  Mary  Swann  MacMillan  have  two  children:  Archibald  Alexander 
and  Robert  Leroy,  Jr. 

Archie  was  born  on  January  28,  1918.  He  graduated  from  Needham  Broughton 
High  School  in  Raleigh  and  later  attended  the  Darlington  School  for  Boys,  in  Rome, 
Georgia,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors.  He  is  now  at  Wake  Forest  College.  A 
fine  student,  and  president  of  his  class. 

Robert  was  born  September  4,  1929,  and  is  now  an  outstanding  student  in  Need¬ 
ham  Broughton  High  School.  Robert  spends  most  of  his  summers  at  Riverton,  where 
he  is  a  popular  and  much  "sought  after”  young  member  of  "The  Clan.” — Louise 
MacMillan,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 

Charles  Johnson  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children  of  John  Johnson  and  Jen- 
nette  Euphemia  White  Johnson.  He  was  born  on  March  24,  18  51,  and  when  only  an 
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infant  was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis,  which  partially  crippled  him  for  life.  He 
did  not  walk  until  he  was  four  years  old.  Because  of  his  affliction  he  was  pampered  by 
his  father  and  mother  and  older  brothers  and  sisters.  This  indulging  did  not  spoil  him 
but  made  him  appreciative  and  unselfish,  sympathetic  to  a  fault  and  kind  to  all  those 
around  him. 

Charles’  mother  died  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Her  last  thought  was  for  her  frail 
little  boy  whom  she  affectionately  called  "Bud”,  and  her  last  words  were  instructions 
for  his  care. 

After  his  mother’s  death  his  sister,  Rebecca,  filled  her  place.  She  gave  him  the  same 
care  and  affection  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  His  devotion  to  this  sister  was 
that  of  a  son  for  his  mother  and  never  waned  through  the  years. 

After  his  brothers  and  sister  left  home,  Charles  stayed  on  with  his  father,  and  would 

not  leave  him  except  for  a  few  hours  at  the  time.  He  could  not  be  persauded  to  take 

any  trips  that  would  keep  him  away  over  night,  because  he  was  afraid  his  father,  who 

was  now  old,  might  need  him.  The  night  his  father  died,  he  was  sleeping  with  him, 

the  only  one  in  the  house. 

After  his  father  died,  he  taught  school  for  a  few  years.  He  was  quite  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  being  able  to  quote  whole  chapters  of  Caesar  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  also 
a  gifted  orator  and  remembered  a  number  of  his  orations  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  December  26,  18  89,  Charles  married  Archie  Snead  Dyson,  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Archibald  Snead  Dyson  and  Hannah  Bacot  Dyson,  a  descendant  of  some  of  the 
most  influential,  as  well  as  the  most  aristocratic  families  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
On  her  mother’s  side  her  line  goes  back  to  a  real  aristocrat,  Pierre  Bacot,  whose  memo¬ 
rial  tablet  can  be  seen  today  in  the  famous  old  historic  Hugenot  Church  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Pierre  Bacot  was  a  French  Hugenot  himself  and  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Charleston.  His  descendants  have  been  identified  with  the  cultural  growth  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  this  interesting  old  city  all  through  the  years. 

Archie  Dyson’s  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Bacot,  a  wealthy  rice 
planter  of  Charleston.  He  moved  his  family  to  the  little  village  of  Darlington,  South 
Carolina,  to  escape  the  dreaded  malaria  of  the  river  swamps.  He  kept  his  plantation, 
however,  and  was  a  very  successful  planter. 

Archie’s  mother,  Hannah  Bacot,  lived  in  a  very  elegant  manner  during  her  girlhood. 
She  was  taught  by  a  governess  in  her  home  and  later  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  School  in  Ral¬ 
eigh,  where  she  studied  for  nine  years.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  it  is  said 
owned  the  first  upright  piano  in  South  Carolina. 

Archie  Dyson’s  father  was  born  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Washington,  Georgia. 
The  old  Dyson  home  still  stands  attesting  to  the  genteel  manner  in  which  its  early  oc¬ 
cupants  lived  and  is  occupied  by  a  Dyson. 

.Archie’s  line  on  her  father’s  side  takes  in  a  number  of  distinguished  men,  including 
Charles  Heard  who  laid  off  the  plans  of  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Camden,  South 
Carolina.  He  also  served  as  a  Captain  under  Calhoun  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  also 
Archibald  Henderson  Snead,  who  was  a  Major  in  the  War  of  1812  and  Stephen  Heard, 
the  first  Governor  of  Georgia  after  the  Revolution. 

Archibald  Snead  Dyson,  father  of  Archie  Dyson,  graduated  at  the  Citadel  in  Char¬ 
leston  and  then  settled  in  Darlington,  South  Carolina,  where  he  met  and  married  Han¬ 
nah  Bacot.  He  was  among  the  first  South  Carolinians  to  reach  Charleston  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  served  all  during  the  war  until  his  death  in  a  Yankee  prison, 
three  months  before  his  daughter  Archie  (hence  the  boy’s  name)  was  born. 

Archie  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  day,  but  was  taught  mostly  by  her  mother 
in  the  home.  She  lived  with  an  aunt  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  attended  school  there  one 
year. 
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Charles  Johnson  and  Archie  D.  Johnson  lived  a  peaceful,  and,  though  sometimes  a 
hard,  yet  a  happy  life. 

They  had  seven  healthy  children,  for  whom  they  struggled  unselfishly  and  who 
furnished  them  lots  of  joy.  Their’s  was  a  happy  home  founded  on  love  and  loyalty, 
which  so  often  is  found  lacking  in  richer  homes. 

After  thirty-seven  years  of  marriage  Archie  died  on  September  26,  1926.  Charles 
lived  ten  years  after  his  wife  passed  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  death  re- 
unitd  him  with  her  on  January  2,  1936. 

The  following  are  the  children  of  Charles  Johnson  and  Archie  Dyson  Johnson: 

Hannah  Rebecca  Johnson,  the  oldest  child,  and  a  loyal  daughter,  was  born  July  29, 
1891.  She  was  married  to  Charles  G.  Boahn  in  May,  1910.  They  have  seven  children: 

Edna  Boahn  (Starling)  married,  Harry,  Thelma,  William  Dyson,  Gladys,  Charles, 
Albert.  All  fine  children. 

Jeannette  Euphemia  is  the  second  child  of  Charles.  She  was  born  December  5,  1892. 
She  graduated  from  Fruitland  Institute  in  1910,  and  after  teaching  a  year  entered 
Meredith  College.  She  taught  two  years  after  leaving  Meredith.  (Note — Jeannette, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Clan  is  filling  a  full  and  useful  life.) 

She  was  married  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Parrott,  a  fine  and  successful  surgeon  of  Kinston, 
North  Carolina,  on  March  15,  1916.  He  is  Superintendent  of  the  Caswell  Training 
School  at  Kinston,  N.  C. 

They  have  two  sons,  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  now  a  medical  student  at  Johns  Hopkins’  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Marion 
A.  Parrott,  a  graduate  of  the  Citadel  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  law  student  at 
Chapel  Hill,  now  a  Lieutenant,  at  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Thomas  was  born  December  22,  1916,  and  Marion  Arendell  was  born 
August  23,  1918.  (Note — Thomas  and  Marion  are  both  handsome,  honorable,  popular 
young  men  and  exceedingly  bright.) 

John  Johnson,  the  third  child,  a  useful,  good  man,  was  born  April  29,  1894.  He  was 
married  to  Lillian  Bacot,  of  Cumberland  County,  North  Carolina.  They  have  seven 
children,  all  girls. 

Flora  Boyce,  Sarah  Lillian,  Isla  MacKenzie,  Jean,  Theo,  Catherine  Campbell,  Betty 
Lou.  All  robust,  fine  handsome  children. 

Willie  Dyson  Johnson  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  School  and  later  taught  school. 
She  is  living  now  on  part  of  the  old  Johnson  farm — "Keeping  the  Home  fires  burning.” 
Willie  is  a  smart,  fine  housekeeper. 

Mary  Kate  Johnson  attended  school  at  Spring  Hill,  Glendale  in  Cumberland  County 
and  Buies  Creek  Academy  (now  Campbell  College).  Mary  Kate  is  a  talented  musician 
and  has  afforded  her  family  much  pleasure. 

The  two  youngest  children  are  twins,  Gladys  Bacot  Johnson  and  Robert  Archie 
Johnson. 

Gladys  was  educated  at  Fruitland  Institute  and  Buies  Creek  Academy  and  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  nurse  of  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh.  She  has  been  the  successful  and  popular  public 
health  nurse  for  Lenoir  County  the  past  seven  years,  where  she  is  much  beloved. 

Robert  attended  Clemson  College  in  South  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  graduated 
there  in  1927.  A  few  years  later  he  did  two  years  post  graduate  work  there.  He  is 
now  stationed  at  San  Diego,  California,  where  his  record  is  high  and  honorable.  Robert 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  on  the  "U.  S.  S.  Downes,”  San 
Diego  Ship. 

He  was  married  to  Constance  Marie  Remy,  a  bright  young  woman,  of  Bronxville, 
New  York,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  Remy,  distinguished  author,  critic  and  pro- 
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fessor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Fordham  University.  They  have  two  beautiful  little 
girls:  Constance  Elaine  and  Jeannette  Renata. — Jeanette  Johnson  Parrott,  Kinston, 
N,  C. 


ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON 

(Third  Son  Of  Neill  Johnson) 

Archibald  Johnson,  son  of  MacNeill  Johnson  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson  was 
born  in  Richmond  County,  (now  Scotland  County),  North  Carolina,  in  1806.  He 
married  Eliza  MacPhatter,  of  Robeson  County  in  1841.  To  this  union  were  born  five 
children  as  follows:  Duncan  MacPhatter  Johnson,  born  March  10,  1842;  Christian  Ann 
Johnson,  born  November  17,  1843,  and  died  unmarried  on  March  28,  1916;  Frances 
Johnson,  born  on  July  29,  1845;  Effie  Jane  Johnson,  born  on  November  12,  1847; 
Anna  Bella  Johnson,  born  on  September  29,  18  50,  and  lived  only  one  year. 

Death  again  entered  this  home,  taking  the  wife  and  mother  on  December  8,  18  52. 
The  young  husband  remained  true  to  his  first  and  only  love,  and  lived  the  remainder  of 
his  long  life  alone  with  his  children.  He  built  a  ten-room  colonial  home  on  his  farm 
near  Spring  Hill,  and  there  with  his  farm  and  grist  mill,  lived  a  useful  and  helpful  life 
in  his  community.  He  was  strong  and  sturdy  in  body  and  mind,  genial,  happy,  and 
cheerful  in  disposition.  Extremely  modest  and  self-sacrificing,  the  world  knew  little 
of  the  good  deeds  he  did.  During  the  Civil  War  he  furnished  bread  to  all  the  women 
and  children  in  the  community  who  were  in  need,  from  his  mill.  He  always  had  a 
smile,  and  was  ready  for  a  game  with  the  army  of  school  children  who  went  by  the 
mill  each  day  as  they  walked  to  school  at  "Old  Spring  Hill.”  He  was  a  consistent  mem¬ 
ber  of  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church,  the  only  one  of  his  immediate  family  who  re¬ 
mained  true  to  the  church  of  his  ancestry  in  Scotland.  He  and  his  brother,  Duncan 
Johnson,  were  members  of  the  building  committee  when  Montpelier  Church  was 
erected  in  18  50.  He  died  on  June  12,  1897,  and  lies  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at 
Spring  Hill,  which  he  gave  from  his  original  lands.  • 

Eliza  MacPhatter  was  born  at  the  Ancestral  Home  of  the  MacPhatters  in  Robeson 
County,  N.  C.  She  was  a  remarkably  gifted  and  generous  woman,  noted  far  and  wide 
for  her  good  deeds  in  church  and  charitable  work. 

An  account  of  the  old  MacPhatter  family  was  written  upon  the  records  of  the  first 
Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church,  where  they  were  given  honorable  mention  as  Charter 
Members.  (Mention,  also,  is  made  of  their  slaves,  as,  at  that  time,  slaves  attended  both 
Montplier  and  Spring  Hill  Churches,  sitting  in  the  high  Galeries). 

Many  of  the  MacPhatter  family  are  buried  in  the  Floral  College  Cemetery — on  the 
Campus  of  the  then  famous  old  Floral  College,  where  Eliza  and  probably  all  her  sisters 
attended  college. 

Effie  Jane  Johnson,  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Eliza  MacPhatter  Johnson,  was  born 
on  November  12,  1847.  She  was  educated  at  the  high  school  in  the  community,  and 
taught  in  this  school  later.  She  inherited  her  father’s  strong  body  and  mind.  She 
possessed  a  marvelous  disposition,  unselfish,  generous,  friendly,  energetic,  optimistic,  and 
a  woman  of  great  faith,  beloved  by  all,  especially  little  children  and  the  poor. 

She  married  Benjamin  Lee  MacLaughlin,  a  fine  and  very  handsome  man,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  old  and  prominent  Scotch  family,  in  January,  1872,  and  went  to  the  Mac¬ 
Laughlin  homestead  at  the  "Goose  Pond”  to  live  (where  some  of  her  children  still  live, 
keeping  the  "Home  Fires  Burning”  for  the  widely  scattered  family).  Here  Effie  re¬ 
mained  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  strong  children,  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Losing  her  husband  when  her  children  were  young,  she  became  both 
mother  and  father  to  them,  and  was  able  to  bring  them  all  to  maturity  by  her  own 
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efforts,  and  her  latter  years  were  made  happy  by  the  ministrations  of  her  children.  She 
was  a  consistent  member  of  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church,  as  were  all  her  children. 
She  died  suddenly  of  angina  pectoris  on  July  17,  1922,  and  was  buried  at  Spring  Hill  by 
her  husband  and  father.  The  names  and  history  of  her  ten  children  are  now  given: 
Eliza  MacLauchlin  Newton,  the  oldest  child  of  Effie  Johnson  and  Benjamin  MacLauch- 
lin,  was  born  in  Scotland  County,  N.  C.,  January  8,  1873.  While  teaching  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  C.,  she  met  Zachariah  Boardman  Newton,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
politician,  whom  she  married  April  16,  1891.  Mr.  Newton  was  born  December  14, 
1852,  and  died  October  12,  1916.  Mrs.  Newton  died  March  27,  1931.  Eliza  Mac¬ 
Lauchlin  was  a  deeply  religious  person,  a  noble,  smart  woman,  admired  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

The  children  of  Eliza  MacLauchlin  Newton  and  Zachariah  Boardman  Newton  were 

(1)  Anna  Alderman  Newton,  born  June  22,  1892,  married  John  William  Newton,  of 
Orlando,  Florida,  June  14,  1922,  and  lived  in  Orlando  until  her  death,  October  16,  1923. 

(2)  Effie  Johnson  Newton,  born  July  23,  1893,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Fayette¬ 

ville,  N.  C.,  High  School.  (3)  Benjamin  MacLauchlin  Newton,  was  born  August  12, 
1894.  He  married  Ruth  Garris,  of  Smoaks,  S.  C.,  December  28,  1920.  He  is  engaged 
in  lumber  business  in  Walterboro,  S.  C.,  and  has  the  following  children:  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  born  November  26,  1921,  a  student  at  Winthrop  College,  S.  C.,  Anna  Caro¬ 
line,  born  August  16,  192  5,  and  Benjamin  MacLauchlin,  born  August  19,  1929.  (4) 

George  David  Newton,  born  April  4,  1898,  who  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  Sanitary 
Engineer  for  Fulton  County,  Ga.  He  married  Eloise  Townsend,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May 

24,  1922,  and  has  three  children,  Philip  Townsend,  born  May  6,  1927,  George  David, 

born  February  21,  1930,  and  Marie  Ficklen,  born  October  20,  1932.  (5)  Zachariah 

Boardman  Newton,  II,  born  January  14,  1902,  who  is  a  physician,  practicing  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  He  married  Annie  Lou  Needman,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Philadelphia,  on 
April  14,  193  5.  They  have  one  child,  Zachariah  Boardman  Newton,  III,  born  February 

25,  1937.  (6)  Bess  Lee  Newton  Smith,  born  November  27,  1905.  She  married  Percy 

Robinson  Smith  July  2  3,  1929,  they  live  in  Fayetteville  and  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 
They  have  two  children,  Percy  Robinson  Smith,  Jr.,  born  April  20,  1930,  and  William 
Newton  Smith,  born  December  25,  193  5.  (7)  Mary  Reid  Newton,  born  June  24,  1908, 

she  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  All  these  children  are 
an  honor  to  their  dear  parents,  each  doing  exceedingly  well  in  their  chosen  profession. 

Katherine  MacLauchlin,  born  on  July  1,  1874,  was  a  genuine  Christian,  and  a  lovely 
young  woman.  She  married  John  H.  Rogers,  of  Moore  County,  on  April  2  5,  1901. 
They  had  three  children  as  follows:  Dr.  John  Harry  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  is  a  successful 
surgeon  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  who  married  Emily  Boyd,  of  Griffin,  Georgia.  They 
have  no  children.  William  Beverly  Rogers  is  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  in  Hawaii. 
Catherine  MacLaughlin  Rogers  graduated  at  Queens  College  and  teaches  in  Louisburg, 
N.  C.  Donald  Lee  MacLaughlin  was  born  on  March  28,  1876.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
lives  at  the  ancestral  home.  He  has  represented  Scotland  County  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  knows  more  "Johnson  History”  than  any  member  of  "The  Clan.”  Mary 
Northrop  MacLaughlin  was  born  on  April  21,  1878.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
sisters  who  is  unmarried.  For  many  years  she  has  held  an  important  position  with  the 
Railroad,  which  operates  between  Laurinburg  and  Fayetteville.  Her  "Hobby”  is  beauti¬ 
fying  her  home  and  lovely  flower  garden,  which  consists  of  many  of  the  largest  and 
noblest  "Old  Trees”  and  rare  shrubs  to  be  found  anywhere.  Archibald  Johnson  Mac¬ 
Laughlin  was  born  on  September  9,  1879.  He  went  to  Fairfield,  Florida,  in  early  life, 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  He  married  Elizabeth  Carter,  a  gifted  young  woman,  of 
Florida,  and  they  have  three  children:  Elizabeth  MacLauchlin,  who  was  educated  at  the 
Woman’s  College  at  Tallahassee,  with  high  honors,  and  who  teaches  in  Ocala.  Benjamin 
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Lee  MacLaughlin,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  a  teacher  in  Webster, 
Florida;  and  Archibald  Johnson  MacLaughlin,  Jr.,  is  a  high  school  student. 

Jane  Reid  MacLaughlin  (noted  for  her  ability  as  a  home-maker)  was  born  on  July 
17,  1881,  married  John  A.  MacKinnon,  of  Maxton,  N.  C.,  on  December  5,  190 6.  They 
have  four  daughters,  having  lost  their  only  fine  little  son,  Alexander  MacKinnon,  at  the 
age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Elizabeth  MacKinnon,  an  influential  registered  nurse,  is 
located  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Jane  MacLaughlin  MacKinnon,  a  graduate  of  Flora  Mac¬ 
Donald  College,  is  a  popular  and  successful  teacher  of  English  in  the  St.  Pauls  high 
school. 

Mary  Johnson  MacKinnon  and  Anne  MacLean  MacKinnon  are  identical  twins,  and 
live  with  their  mother  in  Maxton,  where  they  attend  the  City  School  and  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  popular  young  girls. 

William  Lacy  MacLaughlin  was  born  on  June  28,  1873.  He  went  to  Alabama  to 
live,  married  Carnie  Spears,  of  Florala,  Alabama.  They  have  three  children:  Phillip 
Benjamin  MacLaughlin,  who  is  in  business  in  Dothan,  Alabama;  Dora  Nell  MacLaugh¬ 
lin,  who  married  Robert  Graham,  of  Alabama,  and  William  Lacy  MacLaughlin,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  high  school  student.  William  Lacy  MacLaughlin,  Sr.,  (a  very  handsome  and  be¬ 
loved  young  man),  died  in  1930,  and  is  buried  in  Alabama.  Frances  Jeannette  Mac- 
Lauchlin  was  born  on  June  14,  188  5.  She  married  George  P.  Bourdelat,  a  Frenchman, 
on  April  29,  1908.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  leaving  two  children, 
George  P.  Bourdelat,  Jr.,  and  Frances  MacLauchlin  Bourdelat.  George  married  Mar¬ 
garet  MacDonald.  They  have  a  handsome  son,  George  P.  Bourdelat,  Jr.  Frances  mar¬ 
ried  John  Fleetwood  MacFadyen,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  in  1937.  They  have  a  bright 
and  beautiful  little  daughter,  Frances  Ann,  born  January  19,  193  8.  Fan  MacLauchlin 
Bourdelat  since  the  death  of  her  young  husband  lives  at  the  "Goose  Pond,”  where  she 
and  her  sister,  Mary,  continue  the  "old  timey”  hospitality  of  the  Homestead.  It  was 
at  this  old  home,  the  beautiful  old  English  Boxwoods,  brought  over  from  Scotland,  first 
grew.  Specimens  of  this  "Boxwood”  were  brought  over  on  the  "Ship”  by  Jane  Watson. 

Annie  MacLaughlin  was  born  on  July  13,  18  88.  She  was  educated  at  Flora  Mac¬ 
Donald  College,  and  was  a  successful  teacher.  She  married  Zebulon  Rush  Woolev,  a 
successful  businessman  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  on  December  27,  1926.  They  have  one  fine 
son,  John  Archibald  Wooley.  They  live  in  Wagram,  N.  C.  Ben  MacLaughlin,  named 
for  her  father,  was  born  on  August  29,  1890.  She  married  Rex  R.  Patterson,  a  fine 
young  man,  of  Mount  Holly,  on  December  2.  1925.  They  have  one  lovely  child,  Effie 
Johnson  Patterson.  "Annie  and  Ben”  live  in  their  happy,  attractive  home  at  Wagram, 
N.  C.,  where  they  are  actively  engaged  in  every  enterprise  which  stands  for  the  progress 
of  Church,  Town  and  Community. — Mary  Northrop  MacLaughlin,  Wagram,  N.  C. 

DUNCAN  MACPHATTER  JOHNSON 

Duncan  MacPhatter  Johnson  was  born  on  March  10,  1842,  in  the  ancestral  home  at 
Spring  Hill,  Scotland  County,  North  Carolina. 

He  was  the  only  brother  of  four  sisters,  Christian  Ann,  Frances,  Effie  Jane  and 
Anna  Bella. 

The  only  boy,  naturally,  he  was  made  much  of,  however,  was  not  spoiled,  but  grew 
up  into  noble  manhood,  making  a  fine,  useful  citizen.  In  1878  he  married  Sarah  Jean¬ 
ette  MacNatt,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  MacNatt,  who  was  at  that  time,  considered  a  man 
of  wealth,  owning  vast  acres  of  land  in  several  counties. 

Duncan  brought  his  bride  to  the  Old  Colonial  home,  and  there  they  lived,  loved  and 
labored  out  the  days  of  their  happy  married  life.  They  were  Presbyterians  in  church 
faith,  and  were  constant  and  faithful  members  of  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church. 
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To  them  were  born  three  children:  Addie,  James  Archibald,  and  Walter  Duncan. 

He  died  December  13,  1895,  and  his  wife  died  May  21,  1897.  They  are  buried  in 
Spring  Hill  Cemetery. 

Addie  Johnson  married  Laughlin  A.  MacGeachy  on  December  28,  1904.  Her  hus¬ 
band  died  March  23,  1932,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Pauls,  Robeson  County. 

The  children  of  these  two  are  Sarah  Johnson  and  Katharine  Elizabeth. 

Addie  Johnson  attended  Spring  Hill  Academy  and  other  good  schools.  As  a  young 
girl,  she  was  pretty  and  lovable.  As  a  woman  she  has  bravely  carried  on  since  the  death 
of  her  fine  husband,  and  has  succeeded  in  rearing  two  young  ladies,  whose  charm  and 
usefulness  add  much  to  the  social  and  church  life  of  their  home  town,  St.  Pauls. 

James  Archibald  Johnson  was  born  August  28,  1881.  On  September  19,  1906,  he 
married  Treva  Malloy  and  on  June  14,  193  5,  he  died  in  Highsmith’s  Hospital,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  is  buried  at  St.  Pauls,  N.  C. 

James  attended  Spring  Hill  Academy  and  other  schools.  He  was  a  large,  handsome 
man.  He  loved  his  people,  "The  Johnson  Clan”,  with  a  great  love  and  was  a  general 
favorite.  His  lovely  wife  still  lives,  bravely  carrying  on.  She  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Catharine  Campbell  Whyte. 

Walter  Duncan  Johnson  was  born  September  9,  188  5.  He  attended  Spring  Hill 
Academy  and  graduated  from  Davidson  College  in  1906.  Walter,  like  his  brother,  has 
a  most  attractive  personality  and  has  done  well  in  life.  He  married  Edna  H.  Duke,  a 
fine,  young  woman.  To  this  union  were  born  two  sons,  both  possessed  with  sterling 
qualities  of  character. 

James  MacLean,  the  eldest  boy  attended  the  St.  Pauls  High  School  and  Davidson 
College  two  years.  He  graduated  from  The  Textile  School  of  State  College  in  193  5.  He 
now  works  with  The  Carter  Fabrics  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Duncan  MacPhatter  Johnson,  named  for  his  grandfather  attended  the  St.  Pauls  High 
School  and  Davidson  College  two  years.  He  is  connected  with  his  father’s  business,  The 
Cotton- Yarn  Mills  at  St.  Pauls.  On  June  19,  1937,  he  married  Lessie  May  Malloy,  of 
Lumber  Bridge,  whose  chief  art  is  making  a  happy  home.  She,  too,  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte.  So  -  -  -  The  "Clan” — Marches  On. — M.  R.  P. 

FANNIE  ELIZA  JOHNSON 

(Cooley  Branch  Of  The  Johnson  Family) 

Fannie  Eliza  Johnson,  the  third  child  and  second  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Eliza 
MacPhatter  Johnson  was  born  on  June  27th,  1845,  in  the  old  Johnson  home,  one  mile 
from  Wagram,  N.  C. 

While  the  children  were  still  small  their  mother  died,  and  Fannie’s  young  shoulders 
had  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  home.  One  of  her  duties  was  sewing,  which  she 
loved.  She  became  a  good  seamstress  and  it  is  of  interest  to  the  family  that  she  made  the 
first  little  suit  with  trousers  that  Daniel  A.  Watson,  Sr.,  wore.  She  was  educated  at  the 
old  Spring  Hill  Academy  under  Dr.  Alexander  Graham.  As  a  girl  she  loved  to  ride, 
and  one  of  her  great  joys  was  in  following  the  hounds  in  the  fox-hunt.  She  was  married 
to  James  Cooley  on  November  21,  1871,  by  Rev.  John  Monroe  at  her  father’s  home.  In 
appearance  she  was  quite  pretty,  being  a  small  brunette  (she  weighed  only  ninety  pounds 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage). 

Her  life  until  her  death  on  February  17,  1929,  was  composed  of  the  things  that  are 
dearest  and  closest  to  a  woman’s  heart,  of  babies  and  weddings  and  more  babies  and 
their  laughter  and  tears  and  joys — of  the  inevitable  griefs  of  loss  and  separations  by 
death.  She  was  unusually  blessed  in  having  all  her  living  children  and  their  families  liv¬ 
ing  within  a  radius  of  three  -miles  of  her  most  of  her  life.  Many  and  shining  are  the 
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happy  memories  of  her  grandchildren  of  Sunday  afternoons  at  "Grandma’s.”  She  was 
always  even-tempered,  serene  and  placid,  a  rock  of  steadiness  and  comfort  to  her  more 
turbulent  family.  She  was  modest  and  quiet,  gentle  and  kind.  Her  children  and  their 
children  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

JAMES  LEONIDAS  COOLEY 

James  Leonidas  Cooley  was  born  at  Hillsboro,  in  Orange  County,  July  23,  1842,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  Charles  Loveland  Cooley.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  O’Cooley,  his  father  having  come  from  Ireland  to  Connecticut  and  thence 
to  Orange  County.  His  mother  was  Eliza  Chapman  Cooley,  of  the  Cape  Fear  Scotch. 
James  Cooley  first  married  Mary  Cattle  MacLaurin,  of  Laurinburg.  They  lived  in  Fay¬ 
etteville,  and  after  her  death  he  lived  in  Maxton.  Soon  after  his  second  marriage,  to 
Fannie  Johnson,  their  home  was  built  near  her  father’s  home,  and  he  became  the  first 
postmaster  at  Fontcol,  N.  C.  He  served  as  postmaster  there,  and  after  the  postoffice  was 
moved  to  Wagram,  for  26  years. 

From  1861  to  1865  he  was  a  member  of  General  Cooke’s  Brigade,  Company  "G”, 
27th  N.  C.  Regiment  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  fought  in  forty-two 
pitched  battles,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  skirmishes  and  was  only  once  wounded  (in  the 
finger) ,  though  the  bullet  that  might  have  taken  his  life  was  embedded  in  the  plug  of 
tobacco  in  his  pocket.  During  the  awful  days  of  Reconstruction  he  helped  in  the  fight 
against  the  "Lowry  Gang.” 

He  was  a  Mason,  a  very  staunch  and  strong  one.  A  friend  to  any  one  in  trouble  and 
old  Dr.  Shaw  told  him,  that  he  should  have  been  a  doctor.  Like  most  pioneers  who 
blazed  trails,  and  had  the  brunt  of  hardships  along  the  way. 

He  died  in  his  sleep,  of  a  heart  attack,  July  31,  1912. 

Emily  Eliza,  the  second  child  of  J.  L.  and  Fannie  Johnson  Cooley,  was  born  in  the 
year  1874;  died  in  1877  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  three. 

Charles  Archibald  Cooley,  their  first  son  and  sixth  child,  died  unmarried  at  the  age 
of  26.  As  a  little  boy  he  was  unusually  smart.  He  made  a  good  crop  the  year  he  was 
nine  years  old.  He  was  a  tall,  fair-haired  boy,  who  hated  injustice,  and  never  stooped 
to  do  a  small  thing  in  his  life.  The  terrible  tragedy  that  was  the  indirect  cause  of  his 
death,  came  in  January,  when  he  was  driving  a  new  unbroken  team  of  mules,  to  a  new 
wagon  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  team  ran  away,  he  was  thrown  off,  dragged 
over  stumpy  new  ground  and  his  leg  broken  in  two  places.  He  lingered  until  spring, 
dying  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1907.  He  loved  the  hymn,  "Abide  With  Me.”  His  was 
a  beautiful  Christian  character. 

Margaret  Shaw  Cooley,  was  their  fourth  child.  She  has  been  for  26  years  the  post¬ 
mistress  at  Wagram. 

Truly  she  is  one  who  lets  not  her  right  hand  know  of  the  good  her  left  hand  does. 
Flowers  from  her  garden  are  always  evident  in  the  church  and  she  delights  in  their  care 
and  arrangement.  "Aunt  Maggie”  is  beloved,  especially  by  all  little  children  of  the 
community  as  well  as  her  own  nieces  and  nephews.  Hers  is  a  life  of  devotion  to  family 
and  church. 

Effie  Jeannette  Cooley,  their  youngest  daughter,  was  only  a  month  old  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake.  She  was  the  daughter  who  stayed  at  home  and  took  the  best  of 
care  of  her  parents,  and  now  makes  the  home,  not  only  for  Maggie,  the  business  woman 
of  the  two,  but  for  all  the  rest  of  her  sisters,  brothers,  and  their  families.  She  is  "Sister” 
(or  "Sit”!)  to  most  of  the  community,  in  fact.  If  any  one  could,  she  has  taken  her 
mother’s  place.  Prettier  than  ever,  her  white  hair  contrasting  with  her  fresh,  clear 
skin,  she  is  a  grand  cook,  a  diligent  church  worker,  full  of  fun  and  laughter.  Her  chief 
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interests  are  centered  in  the  yard  with  outdoor  things.  But  they  do  not  take  up  all  her 
time  and  attention  for  you  often  find  her  yard  overflowing  with  small  boys,  dogs  and 
footballs. 

Robert  Elihu  Cooley,  second  son  and  seventh  child  of  J.  L.  and  Fannie  Cooley,  has 
always  been  known  as  Bob.  A  grand  farmer,  next  to  his  work  he  loves  his  many 
friends  and  fox  hunting.  Too  good-hearted  for  his  own  good;  he  tells  a  joke  well,  and 
is  a  good  impersonator. 

In  1921  he  married  Pearl  Shaw  Holloway,  daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Moselle  Hicks 
Holloway,  of  Durham,  N.  C.  She  graduated  from  N.  C.  State  Normal  College  in  1911 
with  an  A.  B.  degree  and  taught  school  "from  first  grade  to  11th  grade”  for  ten  years. 
She  likes  most  "a  book  and  a  cozy  nook  in  a  home-like  house  situated  in  beautiful 
grounds,”  as  is  her  home.  Her  chief  interest  now  is  in  "raising  her  four  children.” 

Of  these,  Agnes  is  the  oldest.  She  likes  best  reading  and  science  (especially  chem¬ 
istry)  .  She  hates  most  being  so  tall  as  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  counts  among  her  ac¬ 
complishments  the  winning  of  the  blue  ribbon  in  a  "Baby  Health  Contest”  at  six 
months,  and  additional  medals  in  music  and  recitation  contests  of  more  recent  dates. 

James  Alexander,  second  child  and  first  son  of  Bob  and  Pearl  Cooley,  is  said  to  be 
the  most  talented  member  of  his  family.  He  is  artistic,  and  is  also  a  budding  author, 
having  won  five  dollars  for  one  article,  in  a  contest,  and  had  another  one  published  in 
The  Progressive  Fanner. 

Robert  Elihu,  Jr.,  the  next  child,  likes  best  reading,  swimming  and  raising  tobacco. 
Very  dependable,  his  mother  describes  him  as  best  all-round  of  his  family. 

Charles  Archibald,  the  youngest  of  this  group,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular.  Like 
his  father,  "Charley-boy”  is  a  good  impersonator  and  teller  of  jokes.  He  sings  well 
and  wants  to  study  the  violin. 

James  Leonidas,  Jr.,  known  far  and  wide  as  "Bunk”  or  Lonnie,  was  the  ninth  child 
and  third  son  of  J.  L.  and  Fannie  Cooley.  His  work  for  most  of  his  life  has  been  with 
the  Shaw  Mercantile  business.  He  is  also  a  fine  miller,  and  loves  the  picturesque  old 
"Johnson  Grist  Mill.”  His  favorite  quotation  is:  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform.” 

He  was  married  in  1920  to  Grace  Ashby  Swoope,  of  Blacksburg,  Va.  Her  parents 
were  Edgar  Montgomery  Swoope  and  Grace  Ellen  Woolwine  Swoope.  She  was  educated 
at  Stonewall  Jackson  College,  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Baltimore,  Md.  She  taught  music  in  Spring  Hill  School  the  years  1917-18,  and  1918-19. 
Her  motto  is  "Be  on  time.”  She  is  a  good  business  woman,  an  enthusiastic  church 
worker,  and  a  gracious  home-maker. 

Annie  Lewis,  their  first  daughter,  is  quiet  and  reserved.  She  loves  the  flower  garden 
and  outdoor  work.  Her  hobby  is  collecting  rocks. 

Grace  Ellen,  the  second  daughter,  has  a  very  vivid  personality  and  an  original  mind. 
She  likes  most  to  cook  and  to  swim.  She  says  "My  dearest  desire  is  to  go  to  Flora  Mac¬ 
Donald  College,  then  William  and  Mary,  then  teach  History  and  English.” 

The  third  daughter  is  Fannie  Johnson.  Tier  blondness  is  a  contrast  to  her  dark¬ 
eyed  sisters.  She  loves  to  play  paper  dolls  and  has  a  bright  most  inquiring  mind. 

SHAW 

Mary  Cattie  Cooley  was  the  first  child  of  James  L.  and  Fannie  Cooley.  (Doesn’t 
the  fact  that  Fannie  Johnson  named  her  first  baby  for  her  husband’s  first  wife  speak  re- 
vcalingly  of  her  generous  unselfish  nature?)  In  1900  she  was  married  to  Dr.  W.  G. 
Shaw,  and  devoted  her  main  thought  to  the  care  of  the  doctor,  their  two  children  and 
their  home.  The  position  of  "doctor’s  wife”  is  no  mean  career  in  itself  and  she  shares, 
in  the  place  he  held,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his  wide  practice.  In  addition  she 
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found  room  in  her  home  and  heart  for  her  husband’s  brother,  Mr.  John  Purcell  Shaw, 
caring  for  him  until  his  death  in  1937.  She  is  greatly  interested  in  church  work.  For 
the  past  3  8  years  has  taught  the  primary  class  in  Sunday  School  at  Montpelier  Church. 
Like  her  sisters,  she  is  devoted  to  her  people  and  to  home. 

Dr.  William  Graham  Shaw,  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Mary  E.  Purcell  Shaw  was  born  in 
1868  and  died  in  1934.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  graduating  in  1892.  He  was  not  only  the  "Beloved  physician”  but  was 
a  leader  in  every  way  and  an  outstanding  citizen.  He  was  president  of  the  Scotland 
County  Medical  Society  in  1908.  He  had  large  farming  interests  and  gave  them  his 
personal  attention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Scotland  County  School  Board  and  a 
prominent  Democrat.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  and  was  for  22  years  a  ruling  Elder 
in  the  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wagram.  He  was  honored  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

If  space  permitted,  much  more  could  be  said  of  his  life  and  works.  Quoting  from 
a  local  newspaper,  "His  was  the  true  conception  of  the  'ministry  of  medicine.’  He 
touched  the  lives  of  many  people,  who  will  love  and  remember  him  for  a  long  time  to 
come  ” 

William  Graham  Shaw,  Jr.,  their  second  child  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  in  1934  married  Annie  Parker  Winborne.  "Bill”  has  wide  business 
interests,  farming  and  mercantile.  He  is  a  good  business  man  and  promptness  is  another 
of  his  virtues.  He  is  popular  with  young  and  old.  He  is  a  Deacon  in  Montpelier 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Annie  Parker  Winborne,  his  wife,  is  the  daughter  of  W.  H.  and  Annie  Elliott  Win- 
borne,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  She  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  in  Raleigh,  and  N.  C.  C.  W. 
in  Greensboro,  graduating  there  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1932.  She  taught  first  grade 
in  the  Wagram  School  for  three  years.  She  is  self-forgetful  and  sincere.  To  see  them 
together  one  gets  the  idea  that  she  is  approximately  the  same  age  as  her  young  daughter, 
for  they  have  wonderful  times  together. 

Their  daughter,  Anne  Winborne,  is  a  child  unusually  gifted  in  beauty  and  charm. 

Mary  Eliza  Shaw,  first  child  of  Dr.  W.  G.  and  Mary  Cattie  Cooley  Shaw,  was 
educated  at  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C.,  and  the  Assembly’s  Training  School  in  Richmond,  Va.  For  several  years  she 
taught  primary  work  in  the  Wagram  School,  and  did  Christian  Chautauqua  work  in 
Ashe  County  in  the  summer  months.  Mary  has  a  most  unselfish  nature,  possessed  with 
a  deep  love  for  the  mountain  people.  In  193  3  she  was  married  to  Rev.  John  W.  Luke 
and  now  has  full  hands  with  home  missionary  work,  and  the  care  of  their  two  children. 

Mary  Frances  Luke  is  a  sturdy,  strong,  fun-loving  child.  She  shows  a  marked  love 
of  stories  and  books. 


LUKE 

John  W.  Luke,  Jr.,  was  born  in  193  8  and  in  his  short  life  has  been  characterized 
mainly  by  his  sweet  disposition  and  a  strong  constitution. 

Rev.  John  W.  Luke,  a  native  of  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Luke  and  Frances  Timberlake  Luke.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Flampden-Sidney,  Va.  (received  his  B.  A.  degree  there)  and  Union  Seminary.  He 
worked  for  a  year  at  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  as  student  pastor. 
For  the  past  1 1  years  he  has  done  mission  work  among  the  mountain  people  of  Ashe 
County,  N.  C.,  and  is  doing  wonderful  and  valuable  work  there,  where  he  is  greatly 
beloved. 

MURRAY 

Fannie  Annabella  (named  by  her  grandfather  Archibald  Johnson  for  his  little  sister 
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Annabella)  was  the  third  child  of  J.  L.  and  Fannie  Cooley.  She  taught  school  for 
several  years  before  she  was  married  in  1898  to  E.  F.  Murray,  a  schoolmate  from  child¬ 
hood  days.  His  mother  was  a  welcome  and  loved  member  of  their  family  until  her 
death  in  1914.  They  lived  in  Maxton  in  their  early  married  years  and  it  was  there  the 
first  little  boy,  John  Fairley,  died,  who  was  a  beautiful  child,  though  always  frail  and 
delicate. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  second  son,  Archibald  Johnson,  they  returned  to  their 
present  home-place  in  Scotland  County.  Belle  is  a  most  energetic  person,  her  hands 
being  never  idle.  She  is  extremely  hospitable  and  loves  people.  She,  like  her  sisters,  is 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

Of  her  nine  children,  six  only  are  living,  she  being  the  only  sister  who  has  had  the 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  a  child.  She  is  very  active  in  church  work.  That  she  is 
courageous  is  shown  in  the  way  she  has  surmounted  the  handicap  of  increasing  deafness, 
for  she  has  met  that  with  the  indomitable  spirit  that  has  characterized  her  in  other  ad¬ 
versities.  Among  her  many  good  deeds,  her  capable,  tender  nursing  of  her  husband 
through  several  severe  illnesses  comes  first. 

Eli  Fairley  Murray  was  the  only  son  of  W.  H.  and  Martha  Fairley  Murray.  All  his 
adult  life  has  been  a  struggle  with  poor  health  and  he  no  doubt  owes  his  life  to  his  wife’s 
good  nursing  and  his  own  will-power  and  unconquerable  determination.  A  farmer  by 
inheritance  he  has  had  an  unusual  life  in,  that  he  went  into  office  work  again  late  in 
life  and  has  been  for  the  past  six  years  Welfare  Officer  of  Scotland  County.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  for  this  work,  his  supreme  quality  being  his  Christ-like  spirit  of  love  and 
helpfulness  towards  suffering  humanity.  Fie  has  a  keenly  analytical  mind,  a  saving 
sense  of  humor,  and  fine  executive  ability. 

Archibald  Johnson,  the  second  son  of  Fairley  and  Belle  Cooley  Murray,  died  un¬ 
married  at  the  age  of  22,  of  peritonitis  and  septic  pneumonia  following  a  carbuncle. 
We  naturally  endow  our  loved  ones  who  preceded  us  in  death  with  all  the  virtues;  but 
even  in  his  lifetime  Johnson  was  unusually  loved  and  his  worth  appreciated.  He  was 
called  "Sunshine”  by  Miss  Cornelia  Shaw  and  the  boys  at  Davidson,  for  his  radiant 
smile  was  brighter  than  his  flaming  curly  hair.  He  also  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  but  came  home  in  the  spring  of  192  5  (the  year  of  his  death)  to  help 
with  the  farm.  He  had  an  unusually  bright  mind,  a  beautiful  Christian  character,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  fun-loving.  "To  know  him  was  to  love  him.”  To  his  family,  he  is  not 
dead,  and  Heaven  will  be  the  brighter  for  his  presence  there  awaiting  us. 

Hunter  Crawford,  the  third  son  and  fifth  child,  is  employed  as  maintenance  man 
for  all  schools  and  public  buildings  of  the  county.  He  is  one  who  doesn’t  display  his 
wares  in  the  show-window,  but  he  has  plenty  to  show  if  he  would.  He  is  deeply 
spiritual  and  uncomplaining. 

In  1934  he  married  Myrtle  Cook  Ingram,  daughter  of  T.  C.  and  Myrtle  Cook  In¬ 
gram,  of  Wagram.  Myrtle  is  a  born  housekeeper  and  is  a  very  domestic  person.  Next 
to  housekeeping  she  likes  swimming  and  has  won  numerous  cups  and  prizes  for  her 
prowess  in  the  water  at  Riverton  and  at  Lake  Rim. 

Their  son,  Braxton,  now  three,  has  a  joyful  imagination.  He  is  interested  in  books 
and  stories,  and  has  been  known  to  shed  tears  over  the  trials  of  "Peter  Rabbit.”  He 
delights  in  the  barnyard  and  all  its  animals,  and  on  discovering  a  mushroom  the  other 
day,  screamed  in  glee,  for  his  grandmother  Murray  to  come  and  see  "the  little  egg 
blooming  on  a  stick.”  Their  second  son,  very  handsome  and  bright,  was  born  June  23, 
1939. 

Charles  Forrest,  the  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  of  Fairley  and  Belle  Murray  is  a  born 
mechanic.  He  loves  anything  with  an  engine.  He  has  a  garage  in  connection  with  his 
filling  station  in  Wagram  and  is  known  throughout  the  county  for  his  thorough,  care- 
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ful  work.  He  himself,  always  considerate  and  trustful  of  every  one,  has  never  been 
known  to  speak  evil  against  his  neighbor. 

He  was  married  in  1936  to  Marguerite  Elaine  Waters,  daughter  of  D.  P.  and  Effie 
Walker  Waters,  of  Mooresville,  N.  C.  Her  father  is  a  Methodist  minister.  She  was 
educated  at  Appalachian  State  College  at  Boone,  N.  C.,  and  continues  her  work  of 
teaching  in  the  Wagram  schools.  Her  love  for  and  interest  in  the  needs  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  makes  her  an  excellent  teacher. 

Eli  Fairley,  Jr.,  seventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  Fairley  and  Belle  Murray,  is  per¬ 
haps  more  like  Johnson  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  graduated  from  Pres¬ 
byterian  Junior  College  in  Maxton  in  1934,  and  gave  up  his  plans  of  going  to  Davidson, 
to  take  charge  of  the  farm.  He  too,  is  deeply  spiritual.  He  loves  farming  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  it,  (with  the  exception  of  boll-weevils  and  such  like)  and  gets 
on  well  with  his  tenants. 

The  eighth  child  and  third  daughter,  Margaret  Isabel,  died  at  the  age  of  three 
weeks. 

Catherine  Annabelle,  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  very  much  the  youngest  as 
Eli  was  seven  when  she  was  born.  She  finished  high  school  last  spring  (1938)  and  has 
a  beautiful  high  soprano  voice.  She  has  always  been  poised  and  independent,  decidedly 
clear  and  quick  in  her  thinking.  Already  an  accomplished  cook  and  seamstress,  and 
is  extremely  popular  with  young  people,  especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  She 
married  Joe  Richard  Warwick.  They  have  a  handsome  son,  Joe  Richard,  Jr.,  born 
January  24,  1940. 


MCKINNON 

« 

Martha,  the  third  child  and  first  daughter,  graduated  from  Flora  MacDonald  Col¬ 
lege  in  1927  with  a  B.  M.  degree  and  after  that  taught  first  grade  for  five  years  at 
Wagram.  In  her  youth  she  was  poetically  inclined,  but  has  always  felt  that  her  win¬ 
ning  in  1931  the  Albert  L.  Berry  Cup  offered  by  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Woman’s 
Clubs  (with  her  poem  "Song  of  Silence”)  spoke  more  revealingly  of  the  quality  of  the 
competition  she  had  than  of  her  ability.  She  loves  beauty.  The  most  beautiful  things 
to  her;  first,  is  a  little  child;  second,  nature;  third,  music.  She  has  numerous  minor 
hobbies  and  enthusiasms,  including  astronomy,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  etc.,  but  her 
major  hobby  and  enthusiasm  is  her  husband,  one  James  Calvin  MacKinnon,  son  of  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Ruth  Maclver  MacKinnon,  of  Laurinburg.  They  were  married  in  1931.  Jim 
was  educated  at  Davidson  College  and  is  employed  with  Morgan  Cotton  Mills.  He  reads 
practically  all  his  waking  moments  and  has  a  mind  retentive  to  the  point  of  being  ac¬ 
tually  photographic;  one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics,  aside  from  his  wit  and 
humor,  is  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  people.  Keenly  interested  in  all  sports  he 
is  active  only  to  the  extent  of  an  occasional  round  of  golf  and  swimming. 

MONROE 

Frances  James,  fourth  child  and  second  daughter  of  Fairley  and  Belle  Murray,  re¬ 
ceived  her  A.  B.  degree  from  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  N.  C.,  in  1930, 
and  then  taught  for  three  years  in  Beulaville  School  in  Duplin  County.  She  then  en¬ 
tered  Training  at  the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  graduating  from  there 
in  1936.  She  is  a  Gold  Seal  nurse.  She  was  married  to  William  Martin  Monroe,  a  friend 
from  childhood  days.  Unselfishness,  a  serene  manner,  and  a  strong  determined  mind, 
are  some  of  her  characteristics. 

William  Martin  Monroe,  son  of  Robert  N.  and  Maggie  MacMillan  Monroe,  of  Scot¬ 
land  County,  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from  N.  C.  State  College  in  1922.  He  has  a 
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cheerful,  carefree  disposition.  He  lists  as  his  choicest  possession,  aside  from  his  "beau¬ 
tiful  wife  and  child”  his  dog  "Sam.” 

Their  daughter  young  Frances,  now  some  five  months  old,  is  adored  and  adorable. 
She  has  smiled  since  her  first  hour.  She  fully  appreciates  attention  but  dislikes  orange 
juice  and  water. 

PEDEN 

The  fifth  daughter  of  James  and  Fannie  Cooley  was  named  Sallie  Chapman.  She 
was  married  in  1909  to  W.  N.  Peden,  of  Laurinburg.  Loving  her  home  and  her  family 
of  six  children,  she  devotes  her  life  to  them.  She  is  loyal  and  consecrated  in  her  church 
work.  A  spotless  housekeeper  and  marvelous  cook,  Sally  is  the  very  heart  of  her  home. 

William  Nutt  Peden,  son  of  Howard  and  Jennie  Anne  MacLaurin  Peden,  and 
nephew  of  James  Cooley’s  first  wife,  is  a  farmer  and  an  ardent  Democrat.  He  is  won¬ 
derful  with  sick  people,  and  many  people  of  the  community  will  always  love  him  for 
his  comforting  presence  in  the  sick  room. 

Mary  MacLaurin,  their  first  child,  has  obviously  inherited  that  trait  from  her  father 
as  she  has  chosen  as  her  life  work  the  profession  of  nursing.  She  was  graduated  from 
Highsmith  Hospital  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  in  193  3,  and  later  had  post-graduate  work 
at  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  From  her  graduation  until  March,  1937,  she  was 
a  supervisor  at  Highsmith ’s,  going  then  to  Elizabeth  Buxton  Hospital,  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  to  serve  as  a  supervisor  there.  She  puts  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  her 
work,  habitually  adding  the  loving,  unexpected  services  which  glorify  the  commonplace 
and  endear  her  to  her  patients  and  family. 

James  Howard,  first  son  of  W.  N.  and  Sallie  Peden,  is  interested  in  his  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  at  Wagram,  N.  C.  He  was  educated  at  the  Presbyterian  Junior  College  at  Maxton, 
N.  C.  Howard  is  keenly  interested  in  sports  and  often  in  demand  as  referee  for  basket 
ball  games. 

Margaret  Shaw  Peden,  the  third  child,  was  trained  in  the  Edwards  Business  School, 
Laurinburg,  N.  C.  Shaw  is  public  spirited;  and  has  her  mother’s  unselfish  disposition. 
She  loves  flowers,  of  which  she  has  a  beautiful  collection  in  her  garden.  She  is  active  in 
Sunday  School  and  Church  work. 

Sarah  Cooley  Peden,  third  daughter,  is  very  domestic.  She  is  more  like  her  grand¬ 
mother  Peden  than  the  others.  The  four  sisters,  "Mary,  Margaret,  Sarah,  and  Pan” 
have  been  compared  to  the  "Little  Women”  but  one  characterization  alone  will  not  fit 
Sarah;  for  she  combines  Jo’s  gaiety  and  tomboyishness  with  Meg’s  practical  domesticity. 

France  Johnson  Cooley,  the  fourth  daughter  is  following  in  Mary’s  footsteps  in 
choosing  nursing  as  a  career.  She  is  now  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia.  Lov¬ 
ing  little  children  makes  her  very  successful  with  them. 

Billy,  as  we  call  W.  N.  Peden,  Jr.,  the  youngest  of  this  family  is  much  interested 
in  agricultural  work.  He  is  quite  popular  and  a  good  mixer.  —  Martha  Murray 
McKinnon,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

DUNCAN  JOHNSON 

(Fourth  Son  Of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

Duncan  Johnson  was  born  in  1814,  the  third  child  of  Neill  and  Christian  Monroe 
Johnson.  His  home  was  in  lower  Richmond,  now  Scotland  County.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  MacPhatter,  from  the  adjoining  County  of  Robeson. 
They  had  four  children,  but  Archie  the  eldest,  a  promising  boy  when  thirteen,  met  a 
tragic  death  in  a  cotton  gin  operated  on  his  father’s  farm. 

The  other  children  were  William,  Eliza  and  Neill  Dockery. 
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Duncan  Johnson  was  a  man  fortified  by  the  highest  type  of  submissive,  Christian 
character.  A  courtly,  Southern  gentleman,  whose  home  was  one  of  true  hospitality. 

He  was  stricken  with  rheumatism  when  quite  young,  used  crutches,  or  a  cane,  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  walked  with  difficulty;  however,  he  led  an  active  life  directing  all 
the  work  on  his  large  plantation  and  was  progressive  in  his  ideas. 

John  Johnson,  the  brother  of  Duncan,  who  was  his  senior  by  ten  years,  and  whose 
home  was  one  mile  away,  walked  to  see  his  brother  Duncan  every  day.  The  devotion 
of  these  brothers  was  marked  and  beautiful. 

The  old  home  was  a  two-story  house  with  wide  halls  and  piazzas,  facing  the  East, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Lumbee  River. 

The  plantation  consisted  of  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  and  was  of  course,  culti¬ 
vated  by  slaves  until  after  the  War. 

Rows  of  cabins  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  "Big  House”  were  the  slave 
quarters.  Duncan  Johnson  always  treated  his  darkies  kindly.  He  was  never  known  to 
sell  one,  but  he  did  buy  "Aunt  Rachel”  who  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and  left  innumer¬ 
able  descendants. 

Willie,  the  oldest  son,  was  only  seventeen  when  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  the  last  year  of  the  War.  Later  in  life  he  married  Miss  Sallie  Lydia  Flowers,  from 
Anson  County,  a  gentle,  lovely  woman.  Eliza,  the  oldest  daughter,  though,  in  her 
early  teens  deprived  of  the  luxuries  so  dear  to  a  girlhood,  had  a  saving  sense  of  humor 
and  the  dire  poverty  into  which  the  South  was  plunged  after  the  War  of  the  Sixties 
could  not  keep  her  from  enjoying  life.  In  mature  womanhood  she  married  Dr.  Thomas 
Mervelle  Watson.  Her  married  life  was  one  of  happiness.  She  died  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  following  a  major  operation,  and  was  buried  in  the  ancestral  ceme¬ 
tery  in  old  Spring  Hill. 

Neill  Dockery,  after  graduating  at  Wake  Forest,  made  teaching  his  profession.  He 
was  always  enthusiastic  about  his  work  and  consequently  was  a  successful  teacher.  One 
of  his  last  schools  was  in  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  assisted  by 
young  Mr.  Daniel  Roper,  who  sometimes  came  home  with  him  for  the  week-end. 

Later  Mr.  Roper  became  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Duncan  Johnson’s  second  wife  was  Catharine  Livingston,  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Donal  Whyte  and  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte.  Catharine  Livingston  Johnson  read 
everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  When  she  was  only  12  years  of  age,  she  had 
read  most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  She  attended  Floral  College.  In  the  College  Library 
she  found  and  read  Waverly  Novels  and  to  her  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  Prince  of  Story 
tellers. 

She  would  bring  these  books  home  to  read  to  her  Scottish  grandmother,  who  listened 
eagerly  to  the  tales  about  her  beloved  homeland — Bonnie  Scotland. 

She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  organization  of  the  Richmond  Temperance 
Society  and  at  her  suggestion,  the  Literary  feature  was  added  to  the  organization. 

All  of  her  twelve  grandchildren  are  college  graduates  and  probably  her  love  of 
books  was  a  big  factor  in  giving  them  a  taste  for  things  literary. 

She  was  the  gentle,  devoted  mother  of  three  children,  Livingston,  Archibald  and 
Mary.  The  childhood  of  Livingston,  Archibald  and  Mary  was  spent  in  the  dark  days 
of  reconstruction,  however,  they  attended  good  schools  and  lived  simply  and  happily. 
When  little  children  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  dear  grandmother  Livingston’s,  whose 
old  home,  still  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Lumbee  River. 

A  visit  to  "Aunt  Polly’s”  (Mary  Johnson  MacNcill)  was  a  delightful  and  frequent 
event  in  our  childhood.  "Aunt  Polly”  was  my  father’s  sister,  who  lived  eight  miles 
away  on  the  "Juniper.” 
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Other  happy  visits  were  to  the  beautiful  old  home  of  Aunt  Annie  MacGougan,  who 
lived  16  miles  away  at  Lumber  Bridge.  That  was  quite  a  journey  in  those  days.  Aunt 
Annie  was  my  mother’s  aunt  and  a  daughter  of  Reverend  Donal  Whyte  and  Catharine 
Campbell  Whyte.  There,  too,  we  received  a  genuine  "Scotch  Welcome.” 

Livingston,  the  fourth  son  of  Duncan  Johnson,  married  Miss  Mary  Frances  Memory, 
daughter  of  Col.  T.  S.  Memory,  of  Whiteville,  N.  C.,  a  woman  widely  noted  for  her 
deep  religious  piety  and  good  deeds.  Archibald  married  Miss  Flora  Caroline  MacNeill, 
the  daughter  of  Sheriff  and  Mrs.  Hector  MacNeill,  of  Cumberland  County. 

(Note — Flora  Caroline  MacNeill  is  a  true  daughter  of  "Clan  MacNeill  of  Barra.” 
She  is  at  the  age  of  81  affectionately  holding  her  large  family  together  and  is  never 
happier  than  when  summering  in  "The  Flouse  that  Jack  Built,”  her  summer  home  at 
Riverton,  Scotland  County,  especially,  when  "The  Clan”  literally  pours  in,  overflowing 
the  dear  little  House,  the  broad  piazzas  and  the  "moonlit”  yard  to  "sing  away”  a  few 
happy  hours  at  one  of  the  many  famous  "Riverton  Nights.”)  Since  writing  this  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  died  and  is  buried  in  the  Spring  Hill  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

Mary  Johnson  married  Walter  J.  Matthews,  of  Gates  County,  North  Carolina.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  with  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  He  adopted 
Scotland  County  as  his  home,  and  for  many  years  practiced  his  profession  of  surveying 
and  of  teaching  school. 

At  his  death  in  1928,  a  friend  wrote  truly,  "He  was  a  modest,  worthy  and  useful 
man  in  his  community  and  country.  He  was  truly  representative  of  the  type  of  citi¬ 
zenship  that  makes  a  country  great,  and  fine  and  strong.” 

He  lived  honorably  and  nobly  and  made  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  his  com¬ 
munity  in  public  service,  in  civic  enterprise  and  in  religious  activity. 

(Note — Mary  Johnson  Matthews  is  the  only  living  granddaughter  of  Neill  and 
Christian  Monroe  Johnson,  in  North  Carolina.  She  is  a  superior  person  of  charming 
personality. 

Her  absorbing  interest  in,  and  her  devotion  to  "The  Clan,”  her  church,  good  read¬ 
ing  and  a  host  of  friends  has  kept  this  rare  and  choice  soul  exceedingly  young  and 
active.”) 

There  were  three  children  in  the  Matthews  family:  William  Emery,  Katharine 
(called  Kate)  and  Walter  Johnson  (sometimes  called  Chubby).  They  received  their 
elementary  educataion  in  the  public  schools  in  the  community. 

The  Watson  boys,  Thomas  Mervelle,  Leland,  MacNeill,  and  Dan  lived  next  door, 
were  their  congenial  companions.  Every  summer  their  "Johnson  cousins”  from  over 
North  Carolina  and  other  States  came  to  Riverton  to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in 
their  cottages  near  the  Lumbee,  so  the  "Clan”  feeling  has  always  been  strong. 

Emery  Matthews  took  a  course  in  civil  engineering  at  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
following  his  father’s  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1917  he  volunteered  for  service  and 
went  to  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  where  his  diploma  followed  him.  Within  a 
short  time  he  had  gone  to  France,  where  he  served  throughout  the  duration  of  the  War 
with  the  42nd,  or  Rainbow  Division,  and  remained  six  months  in  Germany  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  He  came  back  to  America  as  a  Captain  with  a  citation  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service. 

He  married  Juanita  Arnette  on  September  26,  1922.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  beloved  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnette,  Baptist  Minister,  then  holding  the  pastorate  of  Spring 
Hill  Church.  Juanita  a  bright,  young  woman,  active  in  church  and  civic  work,  is  a 
graduate  of  Meredith  College  with  B.  S.  degree. 

The  three  children  in  the  family  are  Annie  Mary,  fourteen,  who  has  always  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  her  classes;  Melissa,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  six,  makes  friends 
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wherever  she  goes,  and  Jane  Arnette  born  January  27,  193  8,  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  who 
is  exceedingly  friendly. 

Kate  Matthews,  is  an  A.  B.  Honor  Graduate  of  Meredith  College.  She  has  taught 
successfully  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  for  several  years,  and  is  now  the  efficient 
and  popular  secretary  in  the  law  office  of  her  cousin,  R.  L.  McMillan  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
where  she  and  her  mother  make  their  home  in  the  beautiful  Cameron  Court  Apartments. 
Kate  is  actively  engaged  in  church  and  college  activities. 

Johnson  Matthews  volunteered  for  military  service  as  soon  as  he  finished  high  school 
in  1918,  and  went  to  Camp  Taylor,  in  Kentucky.  At  the  close  of  the  War  six  months 
later  he  entered  Wake  Forest  College.  Graduating  with  A.  B.  degree,  he  later  took  a 
course  in  law.  He  now  holds  a  position  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Congressman 
Walter  Lambeth.  "Chubby,”  as  he  is  lovingly  called,  is  a  genial  happy  soul.  He  loves 
hunting  and  makes  friends  with  everyone,  especially  the  aged.  He  married  Mrs.  Nina 
Horner  Goodwin,  a  pretty  young  woman,  June  15,  1940. — Written  by  Mary  Johnson 
Matthews,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Notes  added  by  M.  R.  P.) 

WILLIAM  JOHNSON  AND  FAMILY 

William  Johnson  was  the  son  of  Duncan  Johnson.  His  Mother  was  Mary  MacPhatter, 
a  sister  of  Eliza  MacPhatter.  He  was  born  in  the  old  family  Homestead  October  1, 
1846,  in  Richmond  (now  Scotland)  County,  one  mile  from  where  the  town  of 
Wagram  now  stands. 

He  was  the  oldest  child  in  this  family.  His  brothers  and  sisters  are  as  follows: 
Prof.  N.  D.  Johnson,  Eliza  Johnson  Watson,  Dr.  Livingston  Johnson,  Editor  Archi¬ 
bald  Johnson,  and  Mary  Johnson  Matthews. 

On  January  26,  1871,  he  married  Sallie  Lydia  Flowers,  from  Anson  County.  He 
built  a  large  and  comfortable  house  on,  or  very  near,  the  old  site  of  this  grandfather 
Neill  Johnson’s  home,  and  where  they  lived  until  January  1,  1904,  when  they  moved 
to  Franklin,  Virginia.  William  Johnson  was  a  man  of  cheerful,  optimistic  spirit, 
which  was  never  down  long  at  the  time,  even  during  days  of  adversity,  his  unfailing 
courage  was  ever  present.  He  inherited  much  of  his  Uncle  John  Johnson’s  humor, 
a  man  whom  he  loved  to  quote:  "His  memory  was  marvelous  even  until  his  death.” 
Word  for  word,  he  could  and  would  quote — amusing  sayings  and  anecdotes  which 
he  heard  in  his  youth — related  by  the  Old  folks  of  His  Scotch  Clan.  Someone  in 
writing  an  article  after  his  death,  stated  this,  "William  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a 
radiant  disposition.  For  years  after  he  had  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  he  would 
sit  on  the  large,  sunny  porch  of  his  hospitable  home  in  Franklin,  Va.,  cheering  every 
passer-by  with  a  bright,  jovial  word.” 

His  wife,  Sallie  Lydia  Flowers,  was  a  quiet,  gentlewoman,  a  devoted  Christian 
with  a  courageous  spirit,  whose  first  concern  in  life  was  making  a  happy  and  peaceful 
home  for  her  husband  and  eight  lovely  children. 

The  oldest  child  in  this  family  was  Laura  Eliza,  who  married  on  October  17, 
1900  in  Riverton,  N.  C.,  to  George  Washington  Livermon,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
She  attended  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.,  in  1893,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1  895.  She  was  quite  pretty,  and  endowed 
with  a  lovely  soprano  voice,  which  she  used  to  the  glory  of  God  for  years  in  many 
different  churches. 

Mr.  George  W.  Livermon  died  on  August  1  5,  1922.  He  belonged  to  a  fine  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  family,  a  man  of  sterling  Christian  character,  devoted  to  family 
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and  church.  He  was  interested  in  many  business  affairs  and  a  man  of  considerable 
means. 

To  them  were  born  two  lovely  girls,  Lydia  Ruth,  who  graduated  at  Maury  High 
School  in  Norfolk,  on  June  1,  1919,  Meredith  College,  A.  B.,  an  honor  student, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  31,  1923,  and  Columbia  University,  M.  A.  in  August  1924. 

For  a  number  of  years,  she  has  taught  successfully  in  the  Norfolk  City  schools 
and  is  now  a  most  progressive  and  popular  Principal  of  one  of  Norfolk’s  fine  schools, 
taking  an  active  part  in  civic,  social  and  church  affairs. 

Martha  Lois,  the  second  daughter,  graduated  at  Maury  High  School  on  June 
1,  1922,  Meredith  College — A.  B. — Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  May  30,  1926.  While  at 
Meredith,  she  was  voted  the  prettiest  girl  in  College.  She  married  Franklin  Simmons 
Grantham  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  March  17,  1927.  They  have  one  lovely,  little 
daughter,  Laurie  Elizabeth. 

Mary  MacPhatter  Johnson,  after  graduation  from  Richmond’s  Woman’s  College, 
now  Westhampton,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1898,  taught  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Citv  High  School  and  in  a  number  of  other  schools  where  she  was  greatly  beloved 
and  honored  as  an  exceptionally  fine  teacher.  She  was  a  gentle,  devout  Christian  woman, 
with  marvelous  patience,  which  was  daily  manifested  during  her  many  years  of  con¬ 
finement  to  her  room  with  rheumatism.  She  died  on  November  4,  1921,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Franklin,  Virginia,  Cemetery. 

Carolina  Vance  Johnson  attended  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.,  in  1898- 
1899.  She  entered  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1902, 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  190  5.  Carolina  inherited  her  gift  of  memory  and  humor 
from  her  father.  Her  love  and  sentiment  for  the  old  home  is  keenly  manifested  in 
her  all  too  rare  visits  back  to  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  She  has  been  an  outstanding 
nurse  in  Washington  City’s  best  hospitals  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Preston  Johnson  attended  the  Washington  Business  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1900  and  completed  a  course  in  law  at  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1902.  On  December  7,  1897,  he  married  Thankful  Katharine  Williams,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wallace,  N.  C.  He  soon  entered  Government  Work, 
Civil  Service  Engineering,  in  Washington  City,  where  he  lived  many  years.  He  held 
an  important  position  in  the  Post  Office  of  that  City.  He  was  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  of  Mails  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  years.  His  lovely  wife  has  been  his  "right  hand”  in  all  this  important  work, 
making  a  happy  home  for  him  and  their  lovely,  beloved  daughter,  Ethel  May,  who 
was  born  during  their  stay  in  Washington  City.  Preston  and  Katharine  are  two 
faithful  members  of  "The  Clan.” 

Ethel  May  graduated  in  Central  High  School,  June  1st,  1917,  Washington  College 
of  Music,  June  1,  1918,  and-  George  Washington  University — A.  B. — on  May  31, 
1921.  She  married  Ralph  Wallace  Smith  in  Chambers-Wylie  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Philadelphia,  on  April  2  5,  1931.  Ralph  Smith,  a  splendid  man,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  business,  was  from  North  Tonawanda,  New  York.  They  have  two  lovely 
children,  Edwin  Thomas,  born  March  10,  1932,  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  Katharine 
Ethel,  born  October  2,  193  6,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  Archibald  Johnson,  better  known  as  "Jim  Johnson”,  the  Hunter,  the  sports¬ 
man — the  big-hearted,  beloved  Scotchman  of  that  branch  of  the  "Johnsons”  married 
Lemma  Moss  Garrett  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  on  September  1,  1918,  a  capable  young 
woman  of  charming  manner.  For  many  years,  they  have  lived  in  Franklin,  Virginia, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  church,  civic  and  social  affairs.  Lately  they  have  reclaimed 
their  old  Plantation  Home  near  the  City  of  Franklin,  where  they  now  live.  They  have 
four  bright,  promising  children. 
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James  Archibald,  Jr.,  born  March  2  5,  1920,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born  December  11, 
1922,  and  John  William,  born  June  4,  1925,  and  Mary  Winston,  born  June  4,  1925. 
Their  birth  place  was  Franklin,  Virginia.  These  four  children  are  smart  and  most 
attractive. 

James  Archibald,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Franklin  High  School,  June,  1936,  and  is 
now  attending  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Sarah  Flowers  Johnson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  this  family  was  for  many  years 
a  successful  teacher  in  the  Norfolk  City  Schools.  She  was,  for  some  time,  supervisor 
of  Domestic  Science  in  the  City  Schools,  having  specialized  in  this  course  at  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  She  proved  herself  highly  efficient  as  a  teacher  and  is  a  general 
favorite  with  everyone.  She  takes  a  leading  part  in  Church  work.  On  June  29,  1936, 
she  married  William  Frank  Robertson,  at  the  home  of  her  brother  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  They  now  live  in  their  lovely  home  "Edgewater”  in  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  suburbs  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

William  Frank  Robertson  is  a  substantial  business  man,  a  leading  church  man, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Free  Mason  Street  Baptist  Sunday 
School  in  the  city  in  which  they  live. 

— M.  R.  P. 


LIVINGSTON  JOHNSON 

(Among  the  papers  left  by  Livingston  Johnson  in  his  safe  deposit  box  was  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  written  just  two  years  before  his  death.  It  was  entitled  "Led 
by  an  Unseen  Hand.”  The  writer  says  again  and  again  that  he  was  guided  throughout 
his  life  by  the  unseen  hand  of  God.  From  this  brief  autobiography  much  of  the 
material  for  this  sketch  was  obtained). 

Livingston  Johnson  was  bom  in  the  Spring  Hill  community  of  Richmond  (now 
Scotland)  County,  November  7,  18  57,  the  son  of  Duncan  and  Catharine  (Livingston) 
Johnson.  Like  all  other  children  of  that  community,  he  attended  Spring  Hill  Academy, 
a  private  school  marked  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  fundamentals  of  learning 
were  taught,  rather  than  by  the  variety  and  palatability  of  its  subjects.  A  valuable 
supplementary  institution  was  "The  Richmond  Temperance  and  Literary  Society,”  of 
which  his  mother  was  one  of  the  originators.  "We  kept  sacredly  the  pledge  which  we 
took,  and  engaged  in  the  literary  exercises  which  consisted  chiefly  of  debating.  The 
Society  met  every  other  Saturday  afternoon  and  some  question  was  debated.  The  older 
men  took  great  pains  in  leading  the  boys  in  debates  and  encouraeed  them  in  such  way 
that  they  soon  learned  to  speak  extemporaneously. 

He  attended  Wake  Forest  College  one  year.  It  was  a  lifelong  regret  that  he  did  not 
go  on  to  graduation,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lack  of  a  college  diploma  spurred 
him  on  to  be  a  student  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  so  to  become  truly  an  educated  man. 

In  1882  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Memory,  of  Whiteville.  In  his  autobiography  he 
said  of  her:  "This  good  woman  has  been  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  Her  strong,  un¬ 
wavering  faith  and  sacrificial  spirit  have  been  cf  untold  value  to  me.”  He  began  his 
married  life  on  a  small  farm  given  by  his  father,  on  which  he  built  a  four-room  cottage. 
Later  two  other  rooms  were  added. 

He  had  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Spring  Hill  Sunday  School  before  his 
marriage,  and  held  the  position  seven  years.  In  188  8  he  could  no  longer  resist  an  im¬ 
pulse  that  had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
great-grandfather  Daniel  White  and  become  a  preacher.  "I  preached  my  first  sermon 
at  Spring  Hill  in  the  summer  of  1  888.  That  fall  I  went  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Semi¬ 
nary,  at  Louisville,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  behind.  As  we  had  built  our  little 
cottage  and  incurred  some  other  financial  obligations  I  was  in  debt  $150  when  I  left 
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for  the  seminary,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  my  wife  paid  off  every  cent  of  the 
indebtedness — by  gathering  produce  from  the  farm  and  taking  it  to  market.  Seeing 
the  appeals  from  Dr  Whitsett,  who  managed  the  students’  aid  fund,  and  noticing  that 
North  Carolina  had  not  contributed  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  board  of  the  men 
from  this  state,  my  wife  sold  a  musical  instrument  which  her  father  had  given  her,  and 
sent  a  check  for  the  amount  that  Dr.  Whitsett  had  paid  for  my  board.” 

His  first  "field”  included  Rockingham,  Lilesville,  Cartledge’s  Creek,  Pleasant  Grove, 
and  Roberdel,  which  altogether  paid  a  salary  of  $  5  5  0  a  year.  He  preached  at  Rock¬ 
ingham  one  Sunday  morning  and  three  Sunday  nights,  at  Lilesville  one  Sunday  morning 
and  night,  at  Pleasant  Grove  and  Cartledge’s  Creek  one  Sunday  morning  each,  and  at 
Roberdel  one  Sunday  afternoon.  The  State  Mission  Board  had  appropriated  an  addi¬ 
tional  $150  a  year  to  this  field,  but  when  he  wrote  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  a 
commission,  he  was  informed  that  "The  appropriation  had  been  made  to  another  man, 
and  did  not  hold  good  for  me,  as  I  was  without  experience,  and  the  board  did  not  know 
me.  This  was  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  the  Secretary  doubted  that  I  was  worth  so 
large  an  appropriation,  and  as  I  was  very  doubtful  about  it  myself  .  .  .  decided  to  say 
nothing  about  it  and  go  on  with  the  work.  By  rigid  economy  and  sacrifice,  in  which 
my  wife  led,  we  managed  to  get  through  the  year  without  incurring  debts  which  we 
could  not  pay.  The  next  year  I  took  on  Saron  Church  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
salary,  and  gave  Pleasant  Grove  an  afternoon  instead  of  a  morning  appointment.  That 
made  it  necessary  to  preach  three  times  two  Sundays  in  the  month  and  ride  quite  a 
long  distance  to  meet  these  three  appointments. 

"At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  field  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to  support 
two  men.  I  took  Rockingham  and  Lilesville,  preaching  at  each  place  twice  a  month, 
and  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle  was  called  to  the  other  churches  in  the  field.” 

At  the  end  of  six  years  he  was  called  to  Lumberton,  where  he  stayed  only  six  months 
before  he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Greensboro.  After  refusing  three 
times  to  consider  this  call,  after  such  a  brief  stay  in  Lumberton,  he  had  an  experience 
somewhat  like  that  of  Gideon  and  his  fleece.  Let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

"After  mailing  this  last  letter  my  wife  asked  me  if  we  were  not  taking  matters  in 
our  own  hands.  How  did  w'e  know  that  the  Lord  did  not  want  us  to  leave  Lumberton 
and  go  to  Greensboro?  She  suggested  that  we  pray  that  if  it  were  God’s  will  for  us 
to  go  to  Greensboro,  He  would  override  my  objections  and  lead  the  church  to  extend 
the  call.  A  few  days  later  a  letter  came  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Rowe,  clerk  and  deacon  of 
the  church,  stating  that  the  committee  had  presented  my  name  to  the  church,  and  they 
voted  to  extend  a  call.  He  said  the  church  had  been  praying  for  divine  guidance,  and 
felt  led  to  me.” 

The  Greensboro  pastorate,  which  began  in  October,  1895,  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  shepherd  and  his  flock  were  ever  more  devoted. 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  his  richly  vigorous  maturity,  the  pastor  responded  to  the  lov¬ 
ing  co-operataion  of  his  people  by  growing  daily  in  spiritual  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

In  1897  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  1902  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Meredith  Board  and  later  a  trustee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

In  December,  1900,  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  succeeding  John  E.  White.  While  a  distinct  compliment  to  him  and  his 
qualities  of  leadership,  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to  have  to  break  the  ties  that  bound  him 
and  the  Greensboro  church.  He  telegraphed  his  wife  from  Raleigh,  where  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  in  session:  "Unanimously  elected  Corresponding  Secretary.  My  heart  bleeds”. 

For  fifteen  years  he  served  the  denomination  as  Corresponding  Secretary — longer 
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than  any  other  man  ever  held  the  office.  It  was  really  too  long  for  a  man  of  Livingston 
Johnson’s  sensitive  conscience  and  feeling  of  responsibility  and  love  of  humanity.  The 
almost  superhuman  efforts  he  put  forth  year  after  year  to  provide  his  missionairies 
with  their  meagre  salaries  unquestionably  shortened  his  life  materially.  Doubtless  the 
memory  of  the  humiliation  and  actual  privation  to  himself  suffered  in  his  first  pastorate 
sharpened  his  sympathy  for  the  state  missionaries  under  his  care. 

In  September,  1915,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Rocky  Mount.  Two  years  here  put  him  back  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
pastorate,  and  fitted  him  for  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  (life.  In  May,  1917,  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder.  He  began  this  work  on  Aug.  1,  1917,  and 
continued  it  until  his  death,  February  8,  1931. 

Under  his  guidance  the  circulation  of  the  Recorder  grew  steadily.  The  paper  was 
steered  safely  and  sanely  through  the  most  important  crises.  The  first  was  the  unholy 
Fundamentalist-Modernist  war  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  World  War.  The 
heaviest  artillery  of  the  Fundamentalists  was  directed  at  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wake  Forest  College.  The  Recorder’s  editor  kept  such  a  level  course  that  he 
was  denounced  by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  both  camps — but  the  great  body  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists  of  North  Carolina  followed  him  gladly.  When  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  began 
to  blow  away,  North  Carolina  perhaps  had  as  little  to  regret  or  be  ashamed  of  as 
had  any  state  in  the  South. 

The  second  crisis  was  during  the  bitter  presidential  campaign  between  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Al  Smith.  The  Recorder  was  firm  in  its  opposition  to  Smith  because  of 
his  wet  stand — but  its  opposition  was  pitched  upon  such  a  high  plane  that  H.  L. 
Mencken,  who  subscribed  to  a  number  of  religious  papers  in  order  to  ridicule  their 
bitter  intolerance,  singled  out  the  Recorder  for  praise  because  of  its  fairness  and  tol¬ 
erance. 

In  June,  1923,  in  New  York,  just  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  Stockholm,  he  had  a  pain  in  his  chest.  It  must  have 
been  quite  severe,  for  he  permitted  a  physician  to  be  called.  This  was  his  first  attack 
of  angina  pectoris — Nature’s  warning  that  his  heart  was  feeling  the  stress  of  the 
strenuous,  self-sacrificing  life  he  had  led.  The  physician  who  attended  him  recognized 
the  nature  of  the  illness,  but  wisely  allowed  him  to  go  on  the  trip  to  Europe,  feeling 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  sea  voyage  and  the  freedom  from  responsibility  would  be 
helpful.  His  friends  were  told  the  true  diagnosis  and  cautioned  to  guard  him  against 
overexertion.  They  responded  nobly  to  their  responsibility.  The  restful  voyage  and  the 
recreation  of  seeing  new  sights  and  faces  seemed  to  give  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  was 
at  least  a  year  before  he  had  another  attack.  Then  they  began  coming  at  closer  inter¬ 
vals,  but  with  his  characteristic  indifference  to  his  own  feelings,  he  calmly  went  on 
with  his  work. 

"In  June,  (1924)  while  supplying  at  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  I 
suffered  with  an  intense  pain  in  the  head,  and  with  difficulty  went  through  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  walking  home  after  the  night  service  I  discovered  that  one  of  my  legs  was 
unsteady,  and  at  night  found  that  there  was  no  feeling  in  it.” 

This  is  an  excellent  clinical  description  of  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis.  Few  men 
would  have  gone  through  the  service  as  did  he,  but  no  one  in  the  congregation  suspected 
that  he  was  not  in  his  usual  health.  The  aftermath  of  this  stroke  may  also  be  told  in 
his  own  words:  "My  son  was  notified  and  came  down  immediately.  He  took  me  to 
the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem  and  he,  with  other  physicians,  told  me  that  I 
must  not  undertake  to  preach  again,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time,  but  that  I  could 
go  on  with  the  work  on  the  Recorder ,  by  taking  care  of  myself.  Here  again  is  seen 
the  leading  of  the  Lord.  Had  I  remained  in  the  pastorate  my  work  would  now  be 
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at  an  end,  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  can  still  have  some  part  in  the  work  of  the  King¬ 
dom”. 

Even  though  he  knew  full  well  that  a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  his 
head,  ready  to  fall  at  any  time,  he  went  ahead  with  his  work  as  calmly  and  efficiently 
as  if  in  perfect  health.  On  'one  occasion,  when  his  physician-son  was  paying  a  visit,  the 
father  quietly  beckoned  him  into  his  study  and  closed  the  door.  Then  he  said,  "Son, 
I  just  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  and  that  the  end 
may  come  at  any  time.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  to  let  it  spoil  the  rest  of  my  life,  and 
I  don’t  want  it  to  sadden  yours.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me, 
for  your  watchful  care  has  kept  me  here  longer  than  I  could  have  stayed  otherwise. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  the  end  does  come,  it  is  all  right.  I  am  ready  to 
go  whenever  the  Lord  wants  me.  I  hope  that  I  will  not  live  long  after  my  usefulness 
is  over,  for  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  you  children  and  to  your  mother.  Now 
let’s  go  back  to  the  others.”  That  was  the  only  reference  he  ever  made  to  the  serious 
nature  of  his  ailment.  He  learned  by  experience  that  he  had  to  limit  his  physical 
exercise  more  and  more,  but  only  by  a  slight  contraction  of  his  features  and  a  mo¬ 
mentary  hesitation  in  speech  could  one  tell  when  he  was  having  an  attack  of  pain. 

The  final  summons  came  on  Fabruary  8,  1931.  According  to  his  wish,  he  was 
not  left  to  linger  long  as  a  bedridden  patient.  Just  eleven  hours  before  the  end,  he 
dictated  to  his  youngest  daughter  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  personal  evangelism  of 
his  wife,  which  was  as  clear  and  well  written  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  the  qualities  that  most  impressed  those  who  knew 
him  were  his  courage,  his  tenderness,  his  mental  poise,  his  tolerance,  his  fairness,  his 
intellectual  honesty,  and  his  sense  of  humor. 

His  courage  was  not  of  the  swashbuckling  type.  He  avoided  a  conflict  when  pos¬ 
sible,  but  never  evaded  an  issue  when  he  felt  that  a  principal  was  at  stake.  As  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  with  this  courage  went  a  heart  as  tender  as  any  wom¬ 
an’s.  Never  would  he  consciously  hurt  anyone’s  feelings.  On  numerous  occasions, 
after  a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  relative  or  friend,  a  letter  would  follow  apologizing 
for  some  remark  made  in  jest,  which  second  thought  had  made  him  fear  might  be 
misconstrued  and  wound  someone’s  feelings.  None  of  his  children  can  recall  his  ever 
making  an  unkind  remark  about  a  neighbor  or  acquaintance. 

While  he  himself  was  absolutely  firm  in  his  convictions,  he  was  most  tolerant  of 
the  views  of  others.  This  tolerance  increased  steadily  with  his  years.  Naturally  his 
liberality  of  view  also  increased.  When  he  was  nearing  the  sunset,  this  was  noted  by 
all  who  knew  him,  especially  his  family.  Among  his  cherished  expressions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Our  ideas  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion  will  change;  the  fundamentals 
will  never  change”.  "The  extreme  fundamentalists  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  next  world,  for  driving  our  young  people  away  from  the  churches”.  When  asked 
by  one  of  his  children,  during  the  thick  of  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  warfare, 
whether  he  considered  himself  a  fundamentalist  or  a  modernist,  he  replied,  "Neither, 
I  am  just  a  plain  Christian.  But”,  and  there  was  a  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"if  I  had  to  choose  sides,  I  think  I  would  line  up  with  the  modernists.” 

A  sense  of  fairness  and  intellectual  honesty  enabled  him  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question  that  sometimes  exasperated  his  more  hot-headed  friends  and  relatives;  but  all 
learned  to  lean  hard  on  this  quality  of  calm,  level-headed  judgment.  It  was  a  common 
experience  for  him  to  write  an  editorial,  then  rewrite  it  half  a  dozen  times — and  often 
end  by  consigning  it  to  the  waste  basket.  He  often  said,  when  commended  for  the 
material  he  put  in  the  Recorder ,  that  he  deserved  far  more  credit  for  what  he 
kept  out  of  it.  A  habit  he  formed,  which  has  been  worth  much  to  some  who  learned 
from  him,  was  never  to  answer  a  controversial  letter  in  haste,  or  while  in  the  first 
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flush  of  resentment  of  its  contents.  He  would  wait  a  day  or  a  week — as  long  as  was 
required  to  enable  him  to  write  dispassionately. 

Few  men  had  in  greater  measure  that  supreme  gift,  a  sense  of  humor.  It  lightened 
many  a  dark  hour  and  drove  away  many  a  care.  It  kept  him  from  taking  himself  or 
others  too  seriously.  It  lessened  the  tedium  of  many  an  oratorical  effort  endured  at 
associations  and  conventions.  It  sweetened  his  outlook  on  life  and  enhanced  his  lova- 
bility.  While  he  never  criticized  any  of  his  brethren,  it  was  hardest  for  him  to  suffer 
in  silence  the  long-faced  Christian  whose  religion  seemed  to  turn  all  his  emotions  sour. 

This  sense  of  humor,  together  with  his  vitality,  combined  to  make  him  literally 
radiate  joy  and  happiness  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Of  him  a  kinsman 
wrote  the  following  tribute  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  family: 

"He  is  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  mourn.  Sorrow  simply  will  not  stick  to 
him.  He  cannot  be  draped  in  black.” 

"When  my  mind  turns  to  him  it  somehow  slides  over  the  fact  that  he  is  dead; 
and  what  a  man  it  is  in  whose  presence  Death  is  reduced  to  a  triviality,  merely  'a 
necessary  end’  but  of  no  importance  in  itself.  The  important  fact  is  not  that  he  is 
gone,  but  that  he  has  passed  my  way;  for  wherever  he  went  he  scattered  health  and 
healing.  I  never  saw  him  without  going  away  steadier  and  saner  and  more  vibrantly 
alive;  how  can  one  associate  death  with  a  man  who  had  life  and  had  it  more  abundantly 
than  any  other  I  ever  knew?” — Dr.  Wingate  Memory  Johnson,  Winston-Salem , 
N.  C. 


CHILDREN  OF  LIVINGSTON 

AND 

FANNIE  MEMORY  JOHNSON 

Wingate  Memory  born  August  12,  188  5,  at  Riverton.  He  married  Miss  Undine 
Futrell  of  Scotland  Neck,  who  is  an  outstanding,  gifted  musician,  a  graduate  of 
Meredith  College  and  is  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Meredith. 

Wingate  Johnson  was  educated  at  Greensboro  Public  Schools,  Wake  Forest  College, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Interne — Polyclinic  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Practising  Physi¬ 
cian  in  Winston-Salem  since  1910. 

Author  of  magazine  articles  and  "The  True  Physician”.  Trustee  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Association.  He  and  his  wife  have 
two  children,  Catherine  Tillery,  who  made  a  brilliant  record  at  Meredith  College  and 
graduated  with  high  honors,  and  Livingston,  born  March  2,  1927. 

Foy  Elizabeth,  born  October  6,  18  87  in  Riverton,  educated  at  Greensboro  public 
schools,  Cary  High  School,  Meredith  College,  taught  four  years,  married  C.  T.  Wil¬ 
lingham,  1911,  missionary  to  Japan,  from  1911  to  1921.  Married  again  James  F. 
Farmer  in  1922.  They  have  one  lovely  daughter,  Fannie  Memory  Farmer,  born  January 
21,  1924,  and  one  fine  son,  James  S.,  Jr.,  born  August  19,  1926.  Trustee  of  Meredith 
College,  1st  vice  president  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Union  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  Author  of  the  book,  "At  the  Gate  of  Asia”,  Chairman  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  North  Carolina,  author  of  "Publish  Glad  Tidings” — a  beautiful  Mission  Book. 

Frances  Livingston,  born  October  29,  1892,  in  Rockingham,  educated  in  Greens¬ 
boro  Public  School,  Cary  High  School,  Raleigh  High  School  and  Meredith  College, 
and  taught  at  Mars  Hill  College.  She  married  Reverend  Elbert  N.  Johnson,  an  able 
and  devoted  Baptist  minister  in  1913.  Their  children  arc  Laura  Meredith,  born  July 
26,  1914,  who  is  an  outstanding,  leading  student  in  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  born  July  23,  1923,  Elbert  Neill,  Jr.,  born  September  6,  192  5,  and  the 
beloved  little  Daniel  White  (deceased),  August  22,  1928,  named  for  his  great-great- 
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grandfather,  Donald  Whyte.  Dr.  Mary  Lynch  Johnson,  born  May  13,  1897.  She  was 
educated  at  Cary  High  School,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  Meredith  College,  Columbia 
University  (M.  A.),  Cornell  University  Ph.  D.,  and  is  now  associate  professor  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Meredith  College.  Author  of  various  pamphlets  and  bulletins. — Foy  Johnson 
Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Note: — Mary  Lynch  is  a  modest,  brilliant  member  of  Clan  Johnson). 

ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON 

Archibald  Johnson,  second  son  of  Duncan  and  Catharine  Livingston  Johnson,  was 
born  at  Riverton,  N.  C.,  August  29,  18  59,  and  died  at  Thomasville,  December  27,  1934. 

Doubtless  from  his  father  he  inherited  physical  endurance  and  moral  courage;  but 
from  his  mother  he  undoubtedly  acquired  the  characteristics  that  constituted  his 
charm  and  at  the  same  time  hopelessly  incapacitated  him  for  a  farmer’s  life.  She  was 
a  true  intellectual,  but  completely  free  of  the  spiritual  aridity  that  makes  many 
intellectuals  unpleasant  people.  She  had  intelligence  without  heartlessness,  wit  without 
malice,  mental  strength  without  pedantry. 

These  qualities  her  son  inherited,  and  he  developed  even  more  than  his  mother’s 
share  of  imagination  that  carried  his  thoughts  far  beyond  the  fence  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  His  mind’s  eye  had  the  defect  that  in  the  physical  eye  is  called  far-sightedness; 
he  could  see  much  that  was  beyond  the  vision  of  the  other  neighborhood  boys,  but 
he  could  never  contrive  to  focus  his  attention  on  the  task  immediately  at  hand.  In 
short,  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  Even  his  older  brother,  Livingston,  very  much 
like  him  in  other  respects,  had  more  of  the  practicality  that  is  essential  to  success  in 
agriculture,  and  was  much  the  better  farmer. 

Archibald  apparently  was  a  restless  youth.  At  one  time  or  another  he  turned  his 
hand  to  almost  everything.  He  farmed  a  little,  he  clerked  in  stores  a  little,  he  even 
taught  school  a  little;  but  he  was  only  a  social  success.  In  that,  though,  he  was  a 
great  success.  He  had  a  genius  for  making  friends,  due  largely  to  an  irrepressible 
gaiety  that  bubbled  and  sparkled  to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  his  youth  he  never  missed 
a  party  for  miles  around.  He  attended  the  singing  schools  faithfully  and  developed  a 
remarkably  accurate  ear;  while  still  in  his  teens  he  acquired  a  tuning-fork,  which  he 
carried  to  church,  and  was  immeasurably  delighted  when  he  got  a  chance  to  "raise 
the  tune”,  for  it  was  years  afterward  that  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  bought  its  first 
organ.  He  even  got  hold  of  a  violin  and  fiddled  a  little,  although  that  was  a  form 
of  amusement  looked  upon  with  some  disquiet  by  his  elders  in  the  godly  community. 
He  attained  considerable  skill  in  buck-and-swing  dancing,  which  was  regarded  still 
more  doubtfully,  and  when  he  was  approaching  the  half-century  mark  and  his  hair, 
which  began  to  turn  gray  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one,  was  almost  white,  he  could 
still  astound  and  delight  his  children  by  "cutting  the  pigeon-wing.” 

His  formal  education  was  not  extensive,  but  it  was  sound.  He  attended  the  Spring 
Hill  Academy  as  often  as  farm  duties  world  permit,  and  nothing  could  keep  him 
awav  from  a  session  of  the  Temperance  Society.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  though,  that  it 
was  the  moral  edification  offered  by  that  excellent  institution  that  attracted  him; 
more  likely  it  was  the  clash  of  minds  in  the  debates  that  were  a  regular  feature  of 
the  meeting.  He  was  too  true  a  Scotchman  not  to  love  an  argument,  and  the  more 
fine-spun  and  metaphysical  it  became,  the  better  he  liked  it,  up  to  a  certain  point; 
but  when  it  crossed  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  went  off  into  theory,  he  would 
have  no  more  of  it. 

Unquestionably,  it  was  in  the  old  Temperance  Hall  that  he  learned  to  express  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  exactly.  There,  too,  he  learned  to  think  on  his  feet  and  acquired 
that  habit  of  going  straight  to  the  point,  without  waste  of  words,  that  in  later  years 
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make  him  a  clever  and  effective  extempore  speaker.  Although  nobody  imagined  it  at 
the  time,  it  was  admirable  training  for  the  career  that  he  was  to  pursue. 

His  various  adventures  into  school-teaching  brought  him  no  fame  as  a  pedagogue, 
but  one  of  them,  nevertheless,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful  project  of  his  life. 
An  older  half-brother,  Neill  Dockery  Johnson,  was  a  really  good  school-teacher  and  a 
private  school  he  established  in  Columbus  County  proved  embarrassingly  successful. 
He  got  so  many  pupils  that  he  couldn’t  handle  them  all  and  sent  back  to  Richmond 
County — Riverton  post  office  had  not  then  been  established — for  Archibald  to  come 
down  and  help  him.  How  much  actual  help  he  was  to  N.  D.  the  records  do  not 
show,  but  he  helped  himself  prodigiously.  Making  friends,  as  usual,  young  Arch  got 
into  the  good  graces  of  a  young  feminine  teacher,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Hector  MacNeill, 
of  Cumberland  County.  She  was  a  pretty  brunette,  educated  at  Floral  College,  with 
a  good  voice  and  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  piano.  Archibald  had  always  had — 
and  he  always  kept — an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl,  but  this  time  he  soon  found  that  for 
him  it  was  the  real  thing  and  boldly  set  out  to  rob  the  sheriff  of  his  daughter.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  so  difficult,  because  Sheriff  MacNeill,  for  all  that  he  was  an  austere  High¬ 
lander,  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  a  merry  fellow.  They  were  married 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hill,  already  an  eminent  divine,  on  January  28,  188  5. 

In  Flora  Caroline  MacNeill  young  Archibald  Johnson  obtained  exactly  the  influence 
that  was  needed  to  change  him  from  the  charming,  but  impractical  and  changeable 
young  fellow  that  he  was  into  the  purposeful  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  State  that  he  became.  It  was  a  marriage  as  nearly  ideal  as  human  alliances  ever 
become,  that  is,  if  the  ideal  comprises  peace,  mutual  trust,  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  affection.  They  never  attained  wealth  and  ease;  but  they  did  win  happiness. 

It  was  after  his  marriage  that  Archibald  Johnson  found  the  work  for  which  he 
was  fitted.  It  did  not  occur  immediately.  It  was  preceded  by  some  hard  years  on  the 
farm,  and  by  an  adventure  in  merchandising  in  Laurinburg,  which  ended  disastrously 
when  Archibald  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  He  very  nearly  lost  his  life  and 
he  did  lose  his  business;  for  it  was  a  wreck  when  he  returned  to  it  after  nine  weeks’ 
illness.  Settling  with  his  creditors  cost  him  the  farm  his  mother  had  given  him,  but 
he  settled  to  the  last  penny,  and  started  again  with  nothing  and  with  three  to  provide 
for  instead  of  two,  since  his  first  child,  Mary,  had  been  born  shortly  before  his  illness 
had  begun.  Living  in  the  village,  however,  had  included  an  experience  which  had 
given  him  certain  satisfactions  he  had  found  in  nothing  else.  He  had  established,  and 
for  a  short  time  had  edited,  the  Laurinburg  Exchange.  The  venture  had  been  no  great 
financial  success,  but  he  must  have  realized  that  it  was  his  real  work,  for  he  returned 
to  it  later,  and  then  came  again  to  the  farm,  where  his  second  child  and  only  son, 
Gerald,  was  born. 

Editing  a  country  newspaper  was  then  even  more  precarious  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  than  it  is  now;  but  eventually  the  ill  success  of  the  farm  convinced  him  definitely 
that  it  was  his  job;  so  in  1894  he  removed  his  family,  to  which  his  daughters,  Cath¬ 
erine  Campbell  and  Lois,  had  now  been  added,  to  Red  Springs,  where  he  set  up  a 
weekly  newspaper  called  The  Citizen. 

Just  a  year  later  he  received  the  summons  to  what  proved  to  be  his  life  work. 
John  Haynes  Mills  was  retiring  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Thomasville  Baptist 
Orphanage.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  Mr.  Mills  had  maintained 
a  small  propaganda  sheet  through  which  he  presented  its  appeal  to  the  Baptists  of  the 
State.  He  edited  it  in  such  odd  moments  as  he  could  snatch  from  his  multifarious 
other  duties,  but  it  was  really  a  full-time  job,  and  when  Mr.  Mills  withdrew  the 
trustees  determined  to  put  a  full-time  man  on  it.  As  general  manager  of  the  orphanage 
they  chose  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Bynum  Boone;  but  for  the  newspaper  they 
determined  to  hire  a  newspaper  man,  and  Archibald  Johnson  was  selected.  He  went 
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to  Thomas ville  in  September,  1895,  and  early  in  the  next  year  took  his  family  there. 
It  was  at  Thomasville  that  his  youngest  child,  Ella,  was  born. 

The  orphanage  newspaper  which  Mr.  Mills,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  had  named 
Charity  and  Children,  had  a  circulation  of  about  2,000  copies  and  was  strictly  an 
institutional  organ.  It  was  made  up  of  a  column  or  two  of  news  about  the  orphanage 
and  of  appeals  for  it,  plus  clippings,  most  of  them  extremely  pious  and  extremely 
dull,  from  the  religious  press. 

Johnson  promptly  turned  it  into  a  journal  of  opinion.  The  first  column  on  Page 
One,  and  two  or  three  columns  on  Page  Two,  he  filled  with  comment  on  every 
imaginable  subject  of  public  interest.  The  comment  was  lively  and  forthright  and 
circulation  immediately  began  to  jump;  but  because  it  was  lively  and  forthright,  the 
paper  soon  trod  on  various  toes  and  howls  of  scandalized  protest  began  to  come  in. 
The  trustees  of  the  orphanage  noted,  however,  that  people  were  actually  reading 
Charity  and  Children  and  that  the  institution  was  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  as  never  before.  They  decided  that  the  increased  interest 
in  the  institution  was  worth  an  occasional  outbreak  of  wrath,  so  beyond  a  mild  ad¬ 
monition  to  the  editor  to  go  easy,  they  did  nothing. 

So  for  thirty-nine  years  he  continued  to  issue  at  Thomasville  a  newspaper  very 
nearly  unique  in  journalism.  The  circulation  ran  to  30,000  and  the  property  became 
a  veritable  gold-mine  to  the  orphanage,  turning  in  an  annual  profit  that  in  some  years 
ran  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  orphanage  boys  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  printer’s  trade.  They  learned  it  so  well  that  today  there  is  not  a  big  news¬ 
paper  in  North  Carolina  that  has  not,  or  has  not  had,  some  Charity  and  Children 
boys  among  its  mechanical  force.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  the  Thomasville 
Orphanage  became  familiar  to  practically  every  Baptist  in  the  State  who  could  read. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  secular  press  began  to  notice  the  revived  orphanage 
paper.  The  pungency,  sometimes  amounting  to  rashness,  of  its  comment,  delighted 
newspaper  men  and  Charity  and  Children  was  read  carefully  in  every  newspaper  office 
and  presently  became  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  journals  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  editor’s  duties  was  to  represent  the  orphanage  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Baptist  associations.  In  discharging  this  duty  Editor  Johnson  traveled  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  North  Carolina,  came  into  contact  with  all  manner  of 
people,  and  made  innumerable  friends.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  White  at  that  time 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  Josiah  William  Bailey 
was  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Spillman  represented  the 
Sunday-Schools.  The  four  traveled  literally  thousands  of  miles  together  in  every  sort 
of  conveyance  from  an  express  train  to  an  ox-cart;  and  the  three  others  gave  to 
the  editor  friendships  that  lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  Near  the  end,  when  he  was  too 
badly  crippled  with  arthritis  to  be  able  to  attend  public  meetings,  he  was  visited  by 
Bailey,  then  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  in  the  midst  of  his  campaign; 
nevertheless,  he  dropped  everything  to  come  and  sit  with  his  old  friend  for  an  hour 
or  two,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  that  friend  was  supporting  his  opponent. 

These  personal  contacts  with  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  Archibald  Johnson’s  ability  to  say  what  he  thought  in  his  newspaper  without 
giving  lasting  offense.  Many  people  were  momentarily  exasperated  by  him;  but  no 
honest  man  could  hold  a  grudge  against  him,  because  he  was  so  transparently  honest 
himself.  Moreover,  when  an  opponent  proved  that  he  was  wrong  he  apologized  so  will¬ 
ingly  and  so  handsomely  that  he  nearly  always  made  a  permanent  friend.  During  one  of 
these  flurries,  when  someone  was  breathing  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
Thomasville  editor,  Joseph  P.  Caldwell  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  remarked  that  John¬ 
son  was  one  who  might  well  quote  the  lines  from  "Julius  Caesar”: 
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DR.  GERALD  WHITE  JOHNSON 

A 

As  a  noted  editor  and  author,  Dr.  Johnson  has  risen  to  a  position  of 
highest  honor  in  the  country.  He  is  just  as  much  an  exponent  of 
the  New  South  as  was  Henry  W.  Grady. 


- 


J 


. 
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There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats, 

For  I  am  arm’d  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 

Which  I  respect  not. 

He  was  not  always  right,  but  he  was  always  sincere  and  he  was  always  disinterested. 
Therefore  such  wounds  as  he  inflicted  were  clean  wounds  that  healed  quickly.  Once 
he  rose  to  the  extraordinary  distinction  of  being  formally  condemned  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  His  offense,  if  memory  serves,  was  that 
he  had  remarked,  merely  in  passing  on  to  another  subject,  that  most  of  the  members 
were  equipped  with  the  brains  of  a  gate-post.  Incidentally,  that  was  one  remark  that  he 
never  retracted.  He  could  respect,  and  indeed  like,  a  stout  opponent;  what  he  could 
in  no  wise  endure  was  the  Laodicean,  "neither  hot  nor  cold”;  as  he  put  it  in  one  of  his 
happiest  expressions,  "We  would  rather  be  wrong  than  nothing.” 

That  he  did  not  oftener  run  into  trouble  and  into  more  serious  trouble  was  due, 
first,  to  his  unmistakable  sincerity,  coupled  with  his  warm  friendliness  and  good  humor; 
but  second,  it  was  due  to  the  unobtrusive  but  strong  influence  of  his  wife.  Her  calm 
good  sense  was  an  admirable  counterpoise  to  his  ebullient  enthusiasm;  her  cool,  Scotch 
prudence  balanced  his  reckless  courage;  her  tranquil  faith  steadied  and  strengthened  him 
in  moments  of  discouragement  that,  but  for  her,  might  have  turned  into  despair.  To¬ 
gether  they  could  face  life  and  master  it. 

So  for  nearly  forty  years  he  fought  a  good  fight  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
His  first  interest  was  orphan  children,  but  beyond  that  he  furnished  powerful  support 
to  Aycock  in  his  campaign  for  public  education,  and,  indeed,  to  every  man  in  public 
life  who  stood  for  anything  that  tended  to  better  the  lot  of  the  common  people.  He 
was  not  merely  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  was  a  genuine  Democrat  of 
the  school  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  respected  throughout  the  State  and  in  some 
quarters  he  was  heartily  feared,  for  he  was  not  amiable  and  good-humored  when  he 
was  dealing  with  crookedness,  or  cruelty,  or  vice.  Then  all  his  fire,  his  courage  and 
his  energy  were  unloosed  and  he  lashed  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. 

He  brought  up  his  children  under  the  rule  of  kindness,  which  they  never  mistook 
for  weakness,  although  they  were  devoted  to  him.  The  sacrifices  that  he  and  his  wife 
made  until  every  one  of  the  five  had  obtained  a  college  degree  must  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  children  with  mingled  pain  and  pride.  When  he  died,  after  years  of  ill¬ 
ness  that  had  racked  him  with  pain  and  twisted  his  limbs,  but  that  only  sweetened  and 
mellowed  his  -spirit,  he  left  them  the  greatest  of  inheritances — happy  memories  and  an 
unspotted  name. — Dr.  Gerald  White  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHILDREN  OF  ARCHIBALD 

AND 

FLORA  MACNEILL  JOHNSON 

Mary  Johnson,  oldest  of  the  Archibald  Johnson’s  five  children,  was  born  in  Laurin- 
burg,  N.  C.,  on  December  30,  1  88  5.  She  was  an  exceptionally  pretty  child.  Her  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Riverton  in  Scotland  County  when  she  was  about  two  years  old.  Mary’s 
childhood  was  spent  there,  in  Red  Springs,  and  in  Thomasville,  which  town  has  been  her 
home  ever  since.  Her  education  was  received  in  the  Orphanage  School  in  Thomasville, 
at  Professor  Rinehart’s  private  school,  and  at  Meredith  College,  from  which  institution 
she  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1906.  In  college,  Mary  continued  her 
reputation  for  good  looks  and  in  her  senior  year  was  voted  Meredith’s  prettiest  girl. 

After  graduation,  she  taught  primary  grades  in  Thomasville  and  in  Iumbcrton, 
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N.  C.,  and  played  around  with  numerous  beaux,  until  October  18,  1911,  when  she 
married  the  choicest  of  them,  Charles  Franklin  Lambeth,  a  chair  manufacturer,  of 
Thomasville.  They  have  four  children:  Catharine,  born  on  September  2,  1912,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Wellesley  College  in  193  3,  and  was  married  to  Spencer  Greenwood  Carleton, 
of  Gardner,  Mass.,  in  193  5.  Their  daughter,  Mary  MacNeill  Carleton,  was  born  in 
1938;  Mary  Johnson,  born  in  1917  and  graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  College  in  1937, 
married  in  1940,  Thomas  Winfield  Blackwell,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  a  rising  young 
lawyer;  Priscilla  Arnold,  born  in  1919  and  now  a  student  at  Bradford  College,  in 
Massachusetts;  and  Charles  Franklin,  Jr.,  born  in  1925. 

Raising  these  children,  managing  her  home,  and  running  half  of  the  women’s  civic, 
social  and  church  affairs  in  Thomasville  have  kept  Mary  young,  energetic,  busy  and 
happy. 

Lois,  fourth  (and  some  say  finest)  of  the  children  of  Archibald  and  Flora  MacNeill 
Johnson,  was  born  at  Riverton  on  November  24,  1894.  In  early  childhood  she  was 
moved  with  her  family  to  Red  Springs,  and  thence,  after  one  year’s  residence,  to  Thomas¬ 
ville.  where  she  lives  at  present  with  her  Mother  in  the  Johnson  home. 

Her  formal  education  was  acquired  in  the  Thomasville  Public  Schools,  at  Meredith 
College,  where  she  was  graduated  with  A.  B.  degree  in  1915.  Six  months  of  private 
lessons  in  French  in  Paris,  during  the  summer  of  1923  were  followed  by  summer  school 
study  in  Chapel  Hill,  from  which  institution  she  received  a  Master’s  degree  in  193  5. 
She  has  visited  Europe  three  times.  She  has  taught  continuously  since  her  graduation 
from  college  in  high  schools  in  Bethel,  N.  C.,  Rocky  Mount,  Marshville  and  Thomas¬ 
ville  and  was  for  two  years,  instructor  in  English  at  Meredith  College.  English  and 
French  are  the  subjects  she  teaches.  At  present,  she  is  Principal  of  the  Thomasville 
High  School. 

Gerald  White  Johnson,  only  son  of  Archibald  and  Flora  MacNeill  Johnson,  was 
born  on  August  6,  1890,  at  the  "Little  House”  at  Riverton.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Red  Springs  where  he  spent  one  year  of  his  life.  Until  young 
manhood  he  lived  in  Thomasville  with  his  parents  and  four  sisters. 

In  January,  1908,  he  entered  Mars  Hill  College  for  the  spring  term  and  from  there 
went  to  Wake  Forest  where  he  finished  in  three  years  (1911)  with  A.  B.  degree. 
(D.  Litt.,  1928;  LL.  D.,  College  of  Charleston,  193  5;  LL.  D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  1937).  He  worked  on  "The  Davidsonian,”  a  Thomasville  weekly  paper  for 
a  few  months,  spent  one  and  a  half  years  on  the  Lexington  "Dispatch”  and  then  to 
"Greensboro  News”,  as  editorial  writer. 

In  1917,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  army  and  was  with  the  81st  division  in 
France  for  some  months  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  studied  at  the  University 
of  Toulouse  until  his  return  to  America. 

On  his  return  he  again  worked  with  the  Greensboro  News.  He  married  Kathryn 
Hayward,  of  New  York  City,  in  April,  1922.  To  them  were  born  two  daughters: 
Kathryn  Hayward  in  1923  and  Dorothy  Hayward  in  1924,  both  attractive  and  musical. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  as  professor  of 
Journalism  in  1924  and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore,  as 
Associate  Editor  of  the  "Baltimore  Evening  Sun.”  He  is  author  of  the  following 
books: 

The  Story  of  Mankind  (in  collaboration  with  W.  R.  Hayward). 

What  Is  News? 

The  Undefeated. 

Andrew  Jackson — An  Epic  in  Homespun. 

Randolph  of  Roandke — A  Political  Fantastic. 

By  Reason  of  Strength — The  Life  Story  of  Catharine  Campbell. 

Number  Thirty-Six. 
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Secession  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  (in  collaboration  with  H.  L.  Mencken,  Frank  R. 

Kent,  and  Hamilton  Owens.) 

A  Little  Night  Music. 

The  Wasted  Land. 

His  latest  book — America’s  Silver  Age. 

GERALD  WHITE  JOHNSON  GETS  HONORARY  DEGREE 

"Gerald  White  Johnson,  editor,  teacher,  essayist,  novelist  and  biographer,  into  the 
making  of  whose  life  have  entered  the  Cape  Fear  Scotch,  Thomasviile,  Mars  Hill,  Wake 
Forest  College,  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Sun- 
papers.  At  Chapel  Hill,  he  transformed  a  University  chair  into  the  department  of 
journalism.  A  brilliant  critic  without  fear,  a  picturesque  interpreter  with  insights 
of  the  spirit,  at  once  poetic  and  prophetic,  he  participates  creatively  in  the  saving  and 
the  making  of  the  best  in  Southern  American  civilization.  As  gentle  as  an  unspoiled 
child,  he  becomes  bold  with  a  pen  of  flame  against  injustice,  sham  and  smug  com¬ 
placency.  Kindness  and  courage,  candor  and  charm  went  with  him  to  Baltimore  and 
returned  with  him  to  Chapel  Hill  tonight,  an  honor  and  a  delight  to  his  neighbors, 
as  they  rejoice  to  honor  him. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty  and  Trustees,  the  University  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges.” — Dr.  Frank  Graham,  President 
University  of  North  Carolina,  June,  193  8. 

Katherine  Campbell  Johnson  was  born  at  Riverton,  on  November  17,  1892.  After 
one  year  in  Red  Springs,  she,  with  her  family,  moved  to  Thomasviile,  when  she  was 
three  years  old.  She  attended  the  public  schools  in  Thomasviile,  after  which  she  went 
to  Meredith  College,  where  she  graduated  in  voice  in  1914.  She  taught  there  as  in¬ 
structor  in  English  for  two  years,  studied  voice  in  New  York  for  two  years,  and  was 
director  of  music  and  contralto  soloist  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Greensboro 
for  seven  years. 

On  June  7,  1924,  she  married  Benjamin  Wingate  Parham,  a  lawyer  of  Oxford, 
where  she  has  since  lived  a  quiet  but  useful  and  happy  life  as  wife  and  mother.  She 
has  one  child,  a  daughter,  Jeannette,  born  January  6,  1928. 

Benjamin  Wingate  Parham  graduated  at  Wake  Forest  College  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  has  for  years  been  a  successful  lawyer  of  Oxford,  N.  C.,  and  is  a 
devoted  churchman. 

Ella  Johnson,  youngest  child  of  Archibald  and  Flora  Johnson  was  born  in  Thomas¬ 
viile,  N.  C.  She  began  her  education  at  Thomasviile  school  and  in  1919,  graduated 
in  voice  at  Meredith  College.  She  sang  in  the  West  Market  Methodist  Church  in 
Greensboro,  taught  in  the  Kinston  graded  schools  one  year,  and  in  Oxford  two  years. 

She  was  married  on  November  28,  1923,  to  William  Devin  Webb,  of  Oxford.  To 
them  were  born  three  children,  Flora  MacNeill  in  192  5,  John  in  1926,  and  Archibald 
Johnson  in  1928.  Her  husband  is  a  successful  tobacconist,  and  a  beloved  "nurse”  in 
the  sickroom  of  a  kinsman  or  friend. 

They  have  lived  several  seasons  in  Rocky  Mount  and  Greenville,  and  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wilson,  where  Ella,  exceedingly  popular,  is  busy  with  affairs  of  family,  society, 
civic  activities,  and  the  rearing  of  her  charming  little  family. 

William  Webb  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  is  the 
nephew  and  namesake  of  Judge  W.  A.  Devin,  of  Oxford,  N.  C. — Mary  Johnson 
Lambeth,  Thomasviile,  N.  C.;  Katherine  Campbell  Parham,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
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ROBERT  JOHNSON 

(Fifth  Son  Of  Neill  Johnson) 

Robert  Johnson,  of  Spring  Hill,  now  Wagram,  N.  C.,  Scotland  County,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Bethea,  of  Adamsville,  S.  C.  To  this  union  were  born  eight  children. 
Robert  Johnson  was  a  Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army,  lost  an  arm  in  one  engage¬ 
ment  and  suffered  a  leg  wound  in  another. 

In  1868,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Mississippi  enroute  to  Texas,  but  because  of 
a  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  New  Orleans  was  detained  and  at  request  of  friends  and 
relatives  organized  a  High  School  at  Stonewall,  one  of  the  first  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leading  educator.  From  this  school  came  many 
prominent  men  and  women,  who  testify  that  they  received  their  inspiration  under  the 
influence  of  Prof.  Johnson,  as  he  was  affectionately  called.  Among  them  was  Ex- 
Governor  Houston  Longino. 

Prof.  Johnson  taught  a  number  of  years  and  also  served  as  County  Superintendent 
of  Educatiaon  in  Simpson  County,  Miss.  The  children  born  to  Robert  Johnson  and 
Elizabeth  Bethea  Johnson  were:  First,  Jesse,  who  died  in  infancy;  second,  Archibald, 
who  married  Miss  Julia  Fox,  of  Brandon,  Miss.  To  this  union  were  born  two  daugh¬ 
ters:  Ethel,  who  died  in  early  girlhood  and  Ilda,  a  graduate  nurse,  married  a  Mr. 
Gardener,  of  Sebastopol.  There  were  several  fine  children. 

Esther,  third  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  married  Dr.  Octavus  Dulaney, 
of  Hopewell,  Miss.,  a  leading  physician  in  that  section.  There  were  born  to  them  three 
children:  Dalton,  lives  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  old  Dulaney  homestead  at 
Hopewell,  Miss.  Searcy,  a  traveling  salesman,  is  married  but  has  no  children,  lives  in 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Rose,  a  talented  musician,  married  Mr.  J.  C.  Garrett,  a  prominent  business  man, 
and  now  lives  at  Philadelphia,  Miss.  Rose  Dulaney  and  her  fine  husband  are  actively 
engaged  in  all  the  activities  which  stand  for  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  their  city. 

Belle,  the  only  living  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  is  now  84  years  old 
and  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Will  C.  Cannon,  at  Monticello,  Miss. 

Belle  Johnson  taught  school  a  number  of  years  and  later  married  J.  M.  Rogers,  of 
Florence,  Miss.  Their  children  were  Tom,  who  married  Miss  Fannie  Hathorne,  of  Oak- 
Dale,  and  owns  and  operates  a  cleaning  plant  in  Monticello,  Miss.  They  have  a  lovely 
girl  named  "Tommie  June.” 

Mary,  second  child  of  Belle,  taught  a  few  years  and  later  was  Assistant  Cashier  in 
the  Bank  of  Monticello.  She  married  Will  C.  Cannon,  a  Captain  in  the  infantry  of 
the  World  War.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man  and  sportsman,  of  Monticello, 
Miss.,  but  met  a  tragic  death  in  December,  1936,  when  on  a  deer  hunt  with  a  party  of 
friends  in  the  Mississippi  delta.  He  became  separated  from  the  party  and  evidently 
lost  his  sense  of  direction  in  the  dense  swamp.  After  a  search  for  ten  days  with  air¬ 
planes,  horses,  troops,  tractors  and  blood  hounds,  his  body  was  found.  Having  lost  his 
horse,  he  had  almost  made  his  way  to  a  clearing  on  foot,  but  evidently  died  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  exhaustion.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  and  was  mourned  by 
the  entire  State. 

Margaret,  fifth  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth,  married  Lazarus  Rogers,  of  Harris- 
ville,  Miss.  There  were  two  children,  Jessie,  who  married  Ben  Tillman,  a  railroad  man. 
They  have  several  children,  some  married,  and  now  live  at  Laurel,  Miss. 

James,  second  child  of  Margaret  Johnson  and  Lazarus  Rogers,  died  in  early  boy¬ 
hood  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 

Mary,  sixth  child  of  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Johnson,  married  James  Rogers.  There 
were  two  children.  Ada,  a  teacher  and  business  woman  died  at  the  age  of  26.  Effie 
died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Both  parents  are  dead. 
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Roberta,  seventh  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  married  Robert  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  a  Tennesseean.  There  were  three  fine  children:  Robert,  Jr.;  Fannie  Belle  and 
Penny. 

Roberta  died  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Robert  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Fannie 
Belle  married  George  Wright,  and  is  a  talented  and  gifted  writer. 

Penny,  the  youngest  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bethea,  married  James  Gar¬ 
rett.  Their  children  were  Eva,  who  married  Solon  Vantrease,  has  three  children,  and 
now  lives  in  middle  Tennessee. 

Eva,  a  very  beautiful,  Christian  character  is  crippled  with  rheumatism  and  has 
been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  Gladys,  married  Mr.  Fred  W.  Lee,  a  successful  interior 
decorator,  and  lives  in  Jackson,  Miss.  They  have  four  attractive  daughters,  three  of 
whom  are  married. 

Bessie,  third  child  of  Fannie  and  James  Garrett,  married  Mr.  Henry  W.  Tew,  a 
World  War  Veteran,  a  printer,  who  held  a  responsible  position  in  Washington.  He 
died  in  the  Sanitorium  at  Magee  about  a  year  ago. 

Fannie  Lee,  youngest  child  of  Fannie  Johnson  and  James  Garrett,  is  a  talented 
musician.  She  was  a  valued  employee  of  the  Bank  of  Monticello  before  her  marriage  to 
B.  M.  Russell,  a  teacher  and  State  Senator.  They  have  three  bright  children  and  make 
their  home  in  Monticello,  Miss. 

This  interesting  article  is  concerning  the  life  of  Captain  Will  C.  Cannon,  who 
married  Miss  Mary  Rogers,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Belle  Johnson  Rogers,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson.  (Professor  Johnson  was  the  son  of 
MacNeill  Johnson,  of  Argyll,  Scotland.) 

"We  love  the  spirit  that  honors  noble  manhood  and  worthy  achievement,  and  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  that  brings  us  together  tomorrow  when  the  new 
bridge  over  Pearl  River  is  dedicated,  not  only  to  a  rebirth  of  modern  progress,  but  also 
to  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  in  remembrance  of  a  brave  soldier  who  has  fallen.” 

NEW  BRIDGE  TO  HONOR  MEMORY  OF  BELOVED  CAPTAIN 

WILL  C.  CANNON 

Tomorrow  (Friday)  September  30,  193  8,  Will  Cannon’s  "buddy”  of  a  lifetime, 
Hiram  J.  Patterson,  will  pay  one  of  the  highest  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  man  who  was  unquestionably  one  of  Lawrence  County’s  most  beloved 
citizens. 

The  new  highway  bridge,  of  lasting  steel  and  concrete  to  stand  as  a  useful  monu¬ 
ment  for  generations  to  come,  will  be  officially  and  formally  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Will  Cannon. 

Dedication  of  the  bridge  to  the  memory  of  Will  Cannon,  whose  life  was  tragically 
ended  while  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  Issaquena  County  swamps  nearly  two  years  ago, 
was  conceived  by  Hiram  Patterson. 

No  choice  of  a  name  for  the  structure  could  be  more  universally  popular  through¬ 
out  this  section. 

No  man  was  ever  more  universally  loved  by  his  fellow  citizens  than  was  Will  Can¬ 
non,  son  of  an  illustrious  pioneer  family  that  settled  this  section  of  Mississippi.  He 
was  a  wonderful  "Hero”  to  all  the  children  of  Monticello. 

The  Cannon  family  were  prominent  in  Lawrence  County,  Mississippi,  for  many 
years.  The  Cannons  descended  from  Jesse  D.  Cannon  and  Frances  Hardesty  Cannon, 
of  Georgia. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  family  was  Matthew  B.  Cannon,  who  became  a  Judge.  It 
is  said  that  Judge  Cannon  was  possessed  with  a  sound  judicial  mind  and  his  opinion 
was  sought  in  all  matters  of  importance. 
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Mr.  Will  Cannon  was  the  son  of  the  late  Will  C.  Cannon  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Brinson, 
who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Mary  L.  Huffman,  of  Summitt. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  with 
his  younger  brother,  F.  H.  Cannon,  on  May  10,  1917,  sailing  for  France  in  September, 
1917,  and  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  in  July,  1919.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  during  the  war  and  has  since  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  officer’s  reserve. 

In  August,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Rogers,  of  Braxton,  a  former  teacher 
in  the  Monticello  School. 

Mary  Rogers  Cannon,  whose  heart  was  broken  and  torn  into  threads  over  the 
tragic  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  is  bravely  and  heroically  carrying  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  varied  business  interests,  including  the  ownership  of  the  Cannon  Drug  Store, 
of  Monticello,  Miss.,  also,  looking  after  her  lovely  home  and  daily  administering  to  her 
beloved  and  aged  mother,  who  makes  her  home  with  her.  Her  mother,  Belle  John¬ 
son,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84,  is  active,  alert,  amazingly  patient  and  is  intensely  interested 
in  her  "Johnson  Clan  Relations.” 

Mrs.  Belle  Johnson  Rogers,  of  Monticello,  Mississippi,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Mat¬ 
thews,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  are  the  only  living  grandchildren  of  MacNeill  and  Christian 
Monroe  Johnson. — Mrs.  William  C.  Cannon,  Monticello,  Miss. 

(Notes  by  M.  R.  P.) 

EFFIE  AND  ANNABELLA  JOHNSON 

(First  And  Second  Daughters  Of  MacNeill  And  Christian  Monroe  Johnson) 

Effie  Johnson,  an  attractive,  lovely  young  woman,  was  born  in  the  year  1816 — died 
1816 — unmarried.  She  was  the  first  daughter. 

Annabella  Johnson,  a  beautiful  child,  filled  the  home  with  her  radiant,  sunshiny 
spirit  for  only  six  years.  She  died  1827. 

KATHARINE  JOHNSON  MACNEILL 

(The  Third  Daughter  of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

(Written  Someivhat  In  Story-Fashion) 

Katharine  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  MacNeill  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson,  of 
Argyll,  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  She  was  born  after  her  parents  came  to  America. 

She  married  John  MacNeill,  who  was  born  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  North  Hamp¬ 
ton  Parish,  in  1803.  His  father,  Malcomb,  died  in  Scotland.  His  mother,  Margaret 
Graham  MacNeill,  and  four  children  came  to  America  in  1819.  They  landed  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  made  their  way  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  C.,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  a  short  time.  John  soon  went  on  a  prospecting  tour  through  what  is  now 
Scotland  County.  When  passing  the  home  of  MacNeill  Johnson,  he  stopped  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  A  beautiful  young  girl,  tall  and  slender,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes 
brought  him  the  water.  The  young  lady  was  Katharine  Johnson.  It  must  have  been 
"love  at  first  sight”  for  him,  for  when  he  found  a  place  to  suit  him  on  "The  Juniper,” 
he  bought  it  and  came  back  and  married  her.  Then  on  a  high  hill,  overlooking  his 
beautiful  farm  of  about  1,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  (which,  until  this  day  is  known 
as  one  of  Scotland  County’s  finest  farms)  he  built  his  home  plain,  good  and  ample, 
ten  rooms  and  six  fireplaces.  This  home,  until  it  was  burned,  was  one  of  the  meeting 
places  of  "The  MacNeill  and  Johnson  Clan”  and  was  where  true  Southern  hospitality 
was  daily  dispensed  throughout  several  generations.  Their  children  were  Duncan, 
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Anna,  Malcomb,  Neill,  James,  Katharine  and  John,  who  were  twins,  Margaret,  Flora 
and  Mary. 

Katharine,  mother  of  these  children  died  and  after  a  number  of  years  John  married 
his  first  wife’s  sister,  Mary  Johnson,  known  to  the  younger  generation  as  "Aunt 
Polly.”  They  had  three  children,  Christian,  Sallie  and  Archibald.  John  MacNeill  died 
May  1,  1  85  5,  at  the  age  of  68,  and  was  buried  in  the  "MacNeill  Ancestral  Cemetery” 
by  the  side  of  his  sainted  and  beautiful  wife,  Katharine  Johnson. 

"Aunt  Polly,”  his  second  wife,  died  May  22,  1900,  at  the  age  of  84,  and  was  buried 
beside  her  husband.  The  eldest  son  of  John  and  Katharine  Johnson  MacNeill  was 
Duncan. 

He  was  born  January  31,  1831.  He  graduated  early  in  life  at  Trinity  College,  now 
Duke  University,  N.  C.  He  loved  poetry,  and  wrote  books,  one  of  note  was  on  The 
Life  of  Rev.  Daniel  Whyte.  Early  in  life,  he  married  Euphemia  Livingston,  a  truly 
gentle,  modest,  Southern  woman,  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Whyte  and  Cath¬ 
arine  Campbell,  and  to  this  union  were  born  five  children:  Mary  Katharine,  Wayne 
Leland,  Ella  Carolina,  Donna  and  John  Charles.  When  the  War  between  the  States 
was  declared  he  entered  and  became  a  Captain  in  the  Army.  He  had  to  leave  his  young 
wife  and  daughters,  Ella  Carolina  and  Mary  Katharine,  in  their  home  at  "Ellerslie.” 
With  them  he  left  the  faithful  negro  mammy  "Aunt  Pleasant,”  (who  nursed  the  Mac¬ 
Neill  family  and  many  of  "The  Johnson  Clan,”  and  whom  John  Charles  MacNeill, 
the  poet,  "glorified”  by  putting  her  picture  in  one  of  his  books,  as  she  sits  in  a  rolling 
chair  at  the  ripe  age  of  103). 

About  this  time  Sherman’s  Army  was  on  its  march  to  the  Sea.  At  noon  one  day 
the  young  mother  and  her  sister  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  the  first  company 
of  Sherman’s  skirmishers  trampled  in  demanding  dinner.  The  Mother  dropped  the 
silver  fork  she  had  in  her  hand  in  her  pocket.  It  was  the  only  piece  of  silver  left  in 
in  the  house,  as  it  was  thoroughly  ransacked  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Ellerslee  Home  was  located  halfway  between  the  two  grandparents,  MacNeill 
and  Livingston.  Spending  the  night  at  dear  grandmother  Livingston’s  was  one  of 
the  supreme  joys  of  our  childhood.  In  the  winter  after  supper  the  long  dining  table 
was  rolled  back  for  the  children  to  play  games.  After  we  grew  weary  we  sat  in  front 
of  the  big  fireplace  as  "Aunt  Carolina”  told  stories,  to  the  tune  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
which  made  no  more  noise  than  a  purring  kitten. 

In  the  summer  we  swam  in  the  Lumbee  River,  which  was  just  behind  the  house 
and  then  we  were  called  in  by  Aunt  Sarah  Smith  and  the  other  aunts  to  a  delicious  sup¬ 
per.  Especially,  we  recall  the  honey  in  the  comb,  as  white  as  dogwood  blossoms;  butter, 
as  yellow  as  gold,  printed  like  a  pineapple,  and  a  big  platter  of  brown,  fried  ham, 
creamy  milk  and  hot  biscuits. 

And  then,  those  never  to  be  forgotten  visits  to  dear  Grandma  MacNeill’s.  What  a 
thrill  when  we  got  the  first  glimpse  of  the  "red  Chimneys”  of  the  old  Colonial  House; 
for  well  we  knew,  that  happy  days  awaited  us  there. 

Soon  after  the  War  was  over  we  moved  to  Wadesboro  where  my  father  was  the 
editor  of  "The  Wadesboro  Argus”  and  "The  Shelby  Banner.”  The  confinement  in 
office  was  too  much  for  him,  so  we  moved  back  to  Ellerslie.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  beautifying  the  place.  A  mile  long  avenue  through  a  grove  of  long-leaf  pines 
led  up  to  the  house  and  the  yard  was  literally  filled  with  flowers  and  blooming  shrubs. 

The  only  birthday  in  our  home  that  we  were  permitted  to  stay  at  home  from  school 
to  celebrate  was  Little  Donna’s,  the  27th  of  April.  Then  the  yard  was  full  of  bloom¬ 
ing  flowers — old  fashioned  roses,  the  pink  noiset  and  yellow  Harrison,  the  white  mar- 
chineal,  that  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  big  cedar  tree,  etc.  We  put  a  big  rocking  chair 
with  arms  under  the  snowball  bush  for  our  little  queen,  sister  Donna’s  throne.  It  was 
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all  covered  with  flowers  and  a  wreath  of  roses  was  put  on  her  head.  Under  the  trees 
we  had  a  birthday  dinner,  which  all  the  family  took  part  in. 

Notes — 

("Little  Donna”  grew  up  into  one  of  the  loveliest  and  gentlest  of  women.  She 
never  married,  but  kept  shining  and  bright  the  Homefires,  for  her  widely  scattered 
family,  whom  she  adored,  and  who,  in  turn,  adored  her). 

She  is  buried  in  the  old  Family  Cemetery  at  Spring  Hill. 

When  we  were  all  grown  except  John  Charles  we  moved  to  Riverton  on  the 
Lumbee. 

Mr.  Jasper  L.  Memory  on  his  way  home  from  Wake  Forest  stopped  over  to  visit  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Livingston  Johnson.  One  afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Scot  Temperance 
Society”  I  met  Mr.  Jasper  Memory.  Again  it  was  "love  at  first  sight,”  and  on  May  9, 
1888,  we  were  married  in  the  Old  Colonial  Church  at  Spring  Hill,  by  the  venerable 
John  Monroe,  who  married  my  parents  twenty-five  years  before. 

When  we  reached  Whiteville,  the  home  of  Mr.  Memory,  a  royal  welcome  awaited 
us  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Memory  and  all  the  Memory  Family,  and  on  the  table  was  a 
wedding  supper  as  only  Mother  Memory  could  direct,  and  "Aunt  Charlotte  and 
Uncle  Wess,”  prepare.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  long  and  happy  married  life. 

Leila,  always  gentle  and  unassuming,  the  eldest  child,  married  Dr.  Hudson  Mac¬ 
Millan,  an  outstanding  and  beloved  missionary  to  China.  They  have  four  children: 
Mary  Fay,  who  graduated  at  Meredith  College  and  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
Rockingham  City  Schools.  Archibald,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  who  is  now 
at  Harvard  College.  Archibald  is  an  unusually  bright  student,  won  a  number  of  honors 
at  High  School  and  College,  (elsewhere  mention). 

John  and  Campbell  who  are  with  their  parents  in  China. 

Fay,  the  artist  of  the  family,  is  unmarried.  She  lives  with  her  parents  in  White¬ 
ville,  where  she  devotes  her  time  and  talent  to  beautifying  their  home,  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  and  lovingly  administering  to  her  devoted  Father  and  Mother. 

Maud,  a  pretty  young  woman,  married  Mr.  William  Watkins.  They  have  two 
fine  boys,  William,  Jr.,  called  Billy,  and  MacNeill,  called  Mackie.  They  live  in  Matton, 
Ill.  William  Watkins  is  engineer  for  The  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  is  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man.  They  have  built  a  lovely  "Summer  Home”  at  Riverton,  on  the 
old  site  of  the  home  of  Maud’s  Grandparents — "The  House”  made  famous  by  the  Poet 
John  Charles  MacNeill,  her  uncle.  Billy  and  Mackie  are  talented  boys. 

Mary  married  Robert  Sanders,  of  Wilmington.  They  have  one  fine  baby  boy — 
Robert,  Jr.  Mary,  for  years  was  the  efficient  assistant  to  her  father,  who  was  Clerk 
of  the  Court  in  Whiteville,  N.  C.,  Columbus  County,  for  a  long  time.  Her  husband, 
Bob  Sanders,  is  a  rising  young  business  man,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Duncan  Thomas  married  Odessa  Arnette,  the  lovely  young  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
and  Mrs.  Arnette,  who  at  that  time  was  the  beloved  pastor  of  Spring  Hill  Baptist 
Church.  They  have  three  fine  boys — Thomas  MacNeill,  Donald  Wayne,  Duncan 
Alexander.  Duncan  and  Odessa  are  living  in  the  far  West,  where  Duncan  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  civil  engineer.  They  too,  have  built  a  "charming,  real  log  cabin”  in  the  Pines 
at  Riverton. 

Jasper  Livingston,  Jr.,  married  Margaret  Durham,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Durham,  of  Lumberton,  N.  C.  They  have  one  handsome  baby  boy  named  Jasper 
Durham.  Jasper  and  his  family  also  have  a  "Cabin  in  the  Pines”  at  Pviverton.  Jasper 
has  recently  built  a  lovely  and  commodious  home  at  Wake  Forest,  where  he  is  an 
energetic  and  progressive  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wake  Forest  College.  Margaret 
is  the  charming  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Durham,  who  has  been  the  pastor  of  the 
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Lumberton  First  Baptist  Church  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  preachers  of  the  State. 

Charles  MacNeill  Memory,  the  beloved  pet  of  the  household,  died  in  infancy. 

John  Charles  is  unmarried.  He  is  a  bright,  successful  young  lawyer,  a  great 
"mimic”  and  an  interesting  speaker. 

A  dear  friend  of  ours  once  said  "The  Lord  has  blessed  your  children,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  scattered  them.”  From  far  away  China,  South  America,  France  and  different 
States,  all  of  the  twenty-three  children  and  grandchildren  gather  around  the  family 
circle  for  happy  holidays  when  it  is  possible.  (Papa  is  80  and  I  am  76).  We  are 
grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  many  blessings. — Mary  Catharine  Mac¬ 
Neill  Memory,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

WAYNE  MACNEILL 

(Son  Of  Duncan  And  Euphemia  MacNeill) 

The  word  "fine”  may  be  applied  to  Brother  Wayne  MacNeill  many  ways — five  par¬ 
ticularly: 

Finest  of  Sports — He  had  started  a-fishing  when  he  died. 

Finest  of  Friends — Knew  how  to  be  a  friend. 

Finest  of  Citizens — Interested  in  everything  worthwhile. 

Finest  of  Lovers — Wonderful  devotion  to  his  afflicted  companion,  his  wife,  Katie 
Duncan  MacNeill. 

Finest  in  the  Faith — Firm  in  the  Faith  in  the  great  I  am. 

(Outline  of  Dr.  Arnette’s,  his  pastor’s,  talk  at  the  funeral). 

JOHN  MACNEILL’S  FAMILY 

(Continued  Into  The  Second  Marriage) 

John  MacNeill  was  born  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  and  when  a  young  man  came  to 
America  to  make  his  home.  He  bought  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  what 
is  now  Scotland  County,  North  Carolina,  and  built  a  home.  Later  he  was  married  to 
Catherine  Johnson.  Ten  children  were  born  to  them: 

(1)  Malcom,  born  July  23,  1826.  When  he  was  grown  he  went  to  Brownville, 

Texas,  to  live.  He  owned  a  large  cattle  ranch  on  the  Rio  Grande  River.  He  died  in 

a  hospital  in  Martin,  Texas,  unmarried,  and  without  ever  having  returned  to  North 

Carolina  to  visit  his  people. 

(2)  Neil  was  born  July  22,  1828,  and  died  March  5,  1  8  59.  Fie  never  married. 

(3)  Duncan  was  born  January  31,  1831.  The  older  people  who  knew  Duncan 

in  the  prime  of  life  said  that  he  was  a  born  poet. 

(4)  Margaret  was  the  fourth  child,  born  March  8,  18  34.  She  was  educated  at 
Greensboro  College.  She  never  married,  lived  all  her  life  at  the  old  home,  and  was 
a  very  capable  woman.  She  died  suddenly,  September  1,  18  87. 

(5)  The  fifth  child  was  Annie,  born  March  28,  1836,  and  died  suddenly  November 
30,  1922,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  She  had  a  lovely  disposition,  was  always  kind  to 
everyone  and  cheerful  under  all  circumstances.  She  married  James  Archibald  Patter¬ 
son.  They  had  three  children — Eliza,  the  first  child  married  A.  D.  Gibson,  a  merchant 
and  farmer. 

(6  and  7)  The  next  children  were  twins:  Catherine  and  John  MacNeill,  born 
July  1,  18  39.  John  died  in  childhood,  December  8,  1847.  Catherine  never  married. 
She  lived  in  the  cJd  house  until  the  last  few  years  of  her  life.  She  had  a  romantic, 
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poetical  nature,  more  like  her  brother  Duncan  than  any  of  the  other  children.  She 
died  April  29,  192  5. 

(8)  James  was  born  July  17,  1842,  and  died  July  4,  1843. 

(9  and  10)  The  youngest  of  the  ten  children  were  twins,  Mary  and  Flora,  bom 
July  1,  1844.  Flora  was  very  ill  in  infancy  and  was  left  a  cripple  for  life.  She  was 
a  bright  cheerful  person,  and  did  numerous  things  sitting  in  her  chair  to  help  with  the 
house  work.  A  slave  in  the  family  who  was  Baby  Flora’s  nurse,  told  years  later  on  her 
death  bed  that  she  dropped  her  from  the  banisters  of  the  front  porch,  but  was  always 
afraid  to  tell  her  "white  folks”  about  it,  and  this  caused  an  injury  to  her  spine  leaving 
her  a  cripple.  She  died  January  30,  1899.  Mary  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  active  in  church  work.  She  died  March  29,  1922. 

Nineteen  days  after  the  birth  of  twins,  Mary  and  Flora,  the  Mother,  Katherine 
Johnson  MacNeill,  died  July  20,  1844,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 

After  several  years  John  MacNeill  married  again.  His  second  wife,  Mary  John¬ 
son,  was  a  sister  of  the  first  wife.  She  was  affectionately  called,  "Aunt  Polly,”  by 
everyone  v/ho  knew  her. 

(11)  Their  first  child,  Christian,  was  born  September  24,  18  52,  and  died  March 
30,  1854. 

(12)  Sarah  (Sallie)  the  second  child  was  born  July  9,  1854.  She  married  Hugh 
Livingston,  a  farmer.  Their  only  child,  Mary  MacNeill  Livingston,  was  educated  at 
Meredith  College.  Sallie  died  December  19,  193  3. 

(13)  The  youngest  child  was  Archibald,  born  August  28,  18  57.  He  owned  a 
large  plantation  and  was  a  successful  farmer  and  business  man.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  his  church  and  in  education,  contributing  generously  to  both.  He  helped 
a  number  of  young  girls  with  their  educations,  and  a  few  boys,  but  he  always  said  if 
a  boy  had  any  ambition  in  him  at  all  that  he  could  and  would  work  his  way  through 
college.  Archibald  married  Mary  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Alexander  and 
Isabelle  Beaty  Evans  Nicholson.  They  had  two  children,  Belle  and  Annie.  Belle  re¬ 
ceived  her  education  at  Meredith  College  and  married  H.  Fairley  Monroe,  who  was 
educated  at  Warrenton  High  School  and  N.  C.  State  College.  Fie  is  an  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  farmer  and  a  splendid  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Scotland  County.  (Notes — This  fine  young  couple  is  living  an  active  and 
useful  life  in  the  "Old  Home”,  on  the  "Big  Plantation”  of  parents  and  grandparents.) 
Annie  died  when  about  two  years  old.  Archibald  died  August  8,  1929. 

About  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  John  MacNeill  died  May  1,  1865,  at  the  age  of 
68,  leaving  his  wife,  Polly,  with  a  large  family.  Sherman’s  Army  on  its  northward 
march  in  the  spring  of  that  year  destroyed  everything  she  had  except  her  ten-room 
house.  The  provisions  and  the  horses  were  stolen;  the  slaves  were  freed  and  the  husband 
and  father  was  dead.  Kind  neighbors  plowed  her  crop  that  first  year,  and  after 
that  with  the  good  advice  of  Uncle  John  Monroe,  Polly  managed  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  her  son,  Archibald,  was  old  enough  to  take  charge,  then  better  times  came 
to  the  family  again. 

"Aunt  Polly’s”  house  was  a  place  where  every  one  loved  to  visit,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  friends  and  strangers  always  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  It  was 
truly  a  home  where  the  latch  string  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

Polly  died  May  22,  1900,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84,  and  was  buried  by  her  beloved 
husband  in  the  MacNeill  Ancestral  Cemetery. — Belle  MacNeill  Monroe,  Laurin- 
burg,  N.  C. 


"NANCY” — ANNIE  MACNEILL  PATTERSON 


The  fourth  child  of  John  and  Catherine  MacNeill  was  recorded  in  the  family  Bible 
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as  "Nancy,”  but  from  childhood  was  called  "Annie,”  which  by  usage  became  her  name. 
She  was  born  March  28th,  1836,  at  the  homestead  between  Jordan  and  Juniper  Creeks, 
in  upper  Scotland  County.  Her  education  was  meager,  but  her  associations  and  pleas¬ 
ant  environment  gave  her  a  broad  and  generous  outlook  on  life.  She  was  married  to 
James  Patterson,  son  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  together  they  founded  a  home  near 
Poley  Bridge  on  Gum  Swamp  Creek.  Her  husband  died  in  1872,  leaving  her  with 
three  small  children  to  care  for.  During  the  poverty,  stricken  era  of  reconstruction 
following  the  Civil  War,  she  met  conditions  bravely  and  emerged  with  unbroken  spirit. 
She  was  a  member  of  Laurel  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as  such  met  all  the  changes 
of  circumstance  serenely,  as  one  predestined  to  come  some  day  into  a  heritage  of  bliss. 
She  died  November  30th,  1922,  and  was  buried  in  the  MacNeill  Cemetery. 

Eliza  Catherine,  the  first  born  of  James  and  Annie  Patterson,  born  at  Poley  Bridge, 
reached  adult  life  with  small  educational  advantages.  Nature  was  her  teacher  and  she 
responded  with  a  great  love  for  outdoor  life.  She  married  A.  D.  Gibson,  a  noble  man, 
nearby  farmer  and  merchant.  At  her  husband’s  death  in  June,  1914,  she  was  left  with 
four  small  children  to  care  for.  The  many  sacrifices  of  herself  and  husband  enabled 
her  to  send  them  through  high  school  and  college.  Her  main  interests  today,  other 
than  her  children,  are  flowers  and  gardening.  (Note — Eliza  Catharine  Gibson  is 
living  a  useful,  devout,  Christian  life.) 

John  MacNeill,  second  child  of  James  and  Annie  Patterson,  was  known  throughout 
life  by  the  Scottish  appellation,  "Mack.”  He  was  the  mainstay  of  his  mother  in  her 
widowhood,  and  upon  him  the  responsibilities  of  life  fell  heavily.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  sister’s  husband,  he  assumed  much  of  her  interests  also.  He  educated  himself 
through  books  and  magazines.  Community  betterment  and  good  roads  found  in  him 
a  champion.  He  had  an  "itch”  for  land,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  May  15th,  192  8, 
his  holdings  were  large.  He  was  never  married. 

James  Archibald,  third  child  of  the  union  of  James  and  Annie  Patterson,  was 
privileged  to  attend  Wake  Forest  College.  Being  of  a  restless  nature,  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  various  occupations,  farming,  real  estate,  salesmanship,  and  politics.  He  rep¬ 
resented  Scotland  County  in  the  State  Senate  for  the  term  of  1937.  Although  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  the  various  fields,  he  has  been  unable  to  subordinate  his  life-time  interest 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  today  is  known  as  the  "Deer  Hunting  Bachelor”  of  Scot¬ 
land  County. 

Annie  Laurie  Gibson,  first  child  of  A.  D.  and  Eliza  Patterson  Gibson,  to  survive 
infancy,  was  born  April  10,  1897.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Meredith  College.  After 
teaching  for  several  years,  she  married  T.  D.  Crews,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  in  which 
city  they  now  make  their  home.  Active  in  church  and  civic  affairs. 

Alex  D.  Gibson,  next  child  after  Annie  Laurie,  was  born  April  1,  1899.  He  had 
begun  his  first  year  at  State  College,  when  he  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918.  He  was  a  bright  student. 

Edwin  P.  Gibson,  next  in  line,  was  born  July  12th,  1901.  Since  his  graduation  at 
Duke  University,  he  has  given  his  attention  to  farming  and  to  the  continued  operation 
of  the  store  established  by  his  father  in  1879.  He  is  married  to  Fannie  MacCall,  a 
smart  Scotland  County  girl,  and  they  have  a  small  fine  son,  James  Patterson. 

Alton  B.  Gibson,  fourth  child  of  A.  D.  and  Eliza  Patterson  Gibson,  was  born  May 
9th,  1904.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University,  and  has  done  post-graduate  work 
at  both  his  Alma  Mater  and  Columbia  University.  His  main  interest  is  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  has  been  principal  of  several  schools  and  is  now  Superintendent  of 
the  Laurinburg  Schools.  He  is  unmarried. — Eliza  Catharine  Patterson  Gibson, 
Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MACNEILL 

(Mary  Johnson  MacNeill,  Daughter  Of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

Polly,  who  was  a  daughter  of  MacNeill  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson,  was  the 
second  wife  of  John  McNeill. 

Their  children  were: 

1.  Christian,  who  was  born  September  24,  18  52  and  died. 

2.  Sally,  born  July  9,  18  54  and  died  December  19,  1933. 

3.  Archibald,  born  August  28,  18  57  and  died. 

Sally  received  her  education  at  old  Spring  Hill  Academy.  The  Blue  Back  Spelling 
book  was  their  chief  book  and  Sallie  was  a  star  pupil  in  spelling  and  was  usually  the 
last  on  the  floor  when  they  had  spelling  matches. 

The  older  sisters  grew  up  when  there  were  plenty  of  servants  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  for  them  to  learn  to  cook  and  keep  house.  But  Sally  was  just  a  child, 
when  the  slaves  were  freed,  so  she  learned  the  domestic  arts.  She  was  dress  and  cake 
maker  for  the  whole  countryside,  as  the  MacNeills  were  the  first  family  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  own  a  "sewing  machine”  and  among  the  first  to  get  a  "cook  stove.” 

Sally  was  a  very  brave  woman,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1893,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  to  be  exact,  she  married  a  widower  with  three  children,  and  she  made  a  good 
stepmother.  Her  husband  was  Hugh  Livingston,  who  was  born  in  Richmond  (now 
Scotland)  County,  near  Ghio,  N.  C.,  May  29,  18  53,  a  son  of  Hugh  and  Mary  Gibson 
Livingston.  They  set  up  housekeeping  on  a  rented  farm  about  three  miles  from  Aunt 
Polly’s  across  Jordan’s  Creek.  However,  in  1902  they  built  a  home  on  Sally’s  part  of 
the  MacNeill  land  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  1896  (April  16)  a  daughter  was  born,  and  as  both  grandmothers  and  four 
aunts  bore  the  name  of  Mary,  there  was  no  choice  of  a  name  and  so  MacNeill  was 
added  as  a  distinction  from  any  other  Mary  Livingston.  "Cousin  Sally”,  as  she  was 
affectionately  known  to  a  host  of  kinfolks  and  friends  was  a  home-loving  body.  The 
simple  home  life  was  what  she  liked  and  was  never  happier  than  when  she  was  having 
"company”  for  a  meal.  She  adored  going  with  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  on 
trips  through  their  beautiful  woods  to  gather  trailing  arbutus,  or  for  a  dip  in  the 
cooling  waters  of  Jordan’s  Creek.  Her  chief  characteristic,  however,  was  her  generos¬ 
ity.  And  when  she  gave,  she  gave  so  graciously  and  freely  that  it  seemed  doubly 
blessed. 

Their  home  was  a  happy  one,  for  Sally  MacNeill  and  Hugh  Livingston  were  con¬ 
genial.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  "Lived  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  was 
a  friend  to  man,”  it  was  Hugh  Livingston. 

On  Februarv  6,  1924,  Hugh  Livingston  passed  away  and  almost  ten  years  later  on 
December  19,  193  3,  Sally  followed  him. 

Their  daughter,  Mary  MacNeill  Livingston,  is  now  living  at  the  old  home.  She 
spent  a  happy,  normal  childhood  and  v/as  a  tomboy.  She  graduated  at  Spring  Hill  High 
School  and  attended  Meredith  College  in  Raleigh  for  three  years.  She  has  taught  for 
eight  years,  but  gave  up  that  career  to  be  a  companion  to  her  Mother.  (Note —  In  this, 
her  deep  devotion  was  daily  manifested.) 

And  she  is  somewhat  of  a  combination,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  parents. 
She  inherited  her  mother’s  domestic  traits  and  her  father’s  calmness  and  fondness  for 
animals.  Mary  is  a  wonderfully  good  cook. 

The  end  of  the  house  of  Sally  MacNeill. 

There  are  two  or  three  incidents  connected  with  the  older  children  that  I  would 
like  to  tell. 
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Aunt  Kate  recalled  that  in  her  childhood  the  old  Scotch  people  would  always  talk 
in  Gaelic  when  they  were  together,  and  often  they  met  at  Grandpa  MacNeill’s  and 
such  a  chattering  as  there  was  in  an  unknown  tongue  as  it  was  to  the  children. 

Aunt  Polly  was  a  smart,  capable  woman  and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  way  in  which  she  managed  her  farm  and  affairs,  being  left  a  widow  during  the 
trying  days  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  little  boy,  Archie,  being  the 
only  man  on  the  place  to  help  her.  All  the  "Clan”  from  far  and  wide  adored  going 
to  "Aunt  Polly’s.” 

And  these  interesting  facts: 

Aunt  Margaret  had  a  year  at  Greensboro  College  1854-5  5,  the  gift  of  her  Uncle 
Archibald  Johnson,  as  she  kept  house  for  him  after  his  wife  died. 

Aunt  Mary  MacNeill  taught  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  a  teacher  in  the  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Sunday  School.  She  was  a  lovely  Chris¬ 
tian  and  had  a  great  influence  for  good.  She  organized  the  Sunbeam  Band  in  Spring 
Hill  Church.  She  had  a  lovely  alto  voice. 

Uncle  Duncan  MacNeill  heard  that  they  were  having  a  commencement  at  Old 
Trinity  in  Randolph  County,  so  he  mounted  one  of  the  old  horses  and  went  up  to  be¬ 
gin  his  school  work.  Dr.  Craven  explained  that  the  commencement  was  the  ending 

in  this  case,  but  on  talking  to  him  he  found  that  Duncan  was  not  quite  ready  to 

enter  that  fall.  Dr.  Craven  had  his  baggage  packed  for  a  summer  trip,  but  gave  it  up 

to  coach  the  young,  ambitious  boy  through  the  summer  months  and  by  fall  he  was 
ready  for  college. 

Neill  MacNeill  died  when  he  was  just  a  young  man,  but  Aunt  Kate  remembered  him 
well  and  she  said  that  he  had  a  keen,  brilliant  mind. — Mary  MacNeill  Livingston, 
Laurel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Scotland  County. 

JOHN  CHARLES  MACNEILL 

(Poet  Laureate  Of  North  Carolina) 

The  story  of  a  rare,  gifted  soul  is  difficult  to  write.  The  commonplace  man  is 
usually  the  resultant  of  forces  that  can  be  calculated.  The  measuring  line  can  be  laid 
to  his  life;  dates,  places  and  movements  assume  great  significance.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  man  v/ho  approaches  genius.  His  soul  is  a  mystery;  its  birth  and  growth  defy 
explanation;  dates  and  circumstances  mean  little.  To  write  a  true  biography  of  such 
a  man,  incidents  and  experiences  must  be  known  that  lie  beyond  the  research  of  the 
scientific  student.  Such  a  man  was  the  author  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume. 
And,  although  custom  compels  me  to  write  the  usual  facts  of  birth  and  movement, 
they  are  written  briefly,  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  little  significance  for  the 
life  of  the  gifted  spirit  which  sang  these  songs  to  men. 

John  Charles  MacNeill  was  the  second  son  of  Duncan  and  Euphcmia  Livingston 
MacNeill,  and  was  born  at  their  country  place,  near  Laurinburg,  in  Richmond 
County,  N.  C.,  on  July  26,  1874.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  living 
the  free,  happy,  normal  life  of  the  country  boy.  On  the  surface  these  early  years 
seem  to  have  been  uneventful;  they  were  marked  by  no  unusual  experiences  or  incidents. 
Work,  study,  and  play  seem  to  tell  the  story.  But  the  achievements  of  his  maturcr 
years  show  these  early  days  to  have  been  the  determining,  formative  period  of  his  life. 
A  careful  and  sympathetic  examination  of  his  writing  discovers  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  dreams,  visions,  loves,  adorations  and  ecstacies  to  which  he  gave  such  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression,  came  to  him  in  the  honest  work,  clean,  healthful  play  and  idle  roaming  about 
wood  and  field,  in  those  early  and,  always  to  him,  happy  days.  He  knew  and  loved 
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all  the  sights,  voices  and  moods  of  nature;  he  was  nature’s  child,  and  was  true  through 
all  after  years  to  this  Mother  of  Mystery. 

In  1893  MacNeill  entered  Wake  Forest  College.  The  college  records  show  that  he 
was  an  unusual  student,  and  in  English  his  work  was  little  less  than  brilliant.  He  was 
tutor  in  this  department  in  his  first  year,  won  the  Dixon  medal,  given  to  the  best 
essayist  of  each  year,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Wake  Forest  Student.”  He 
graduated  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1898.  The  period  immediately  following  his 
graduation  seems  to  have  been  one  of  uncertainty  and  unhappiness  to  him.  He  returned 
to  Wake  Forest  to  take  his  master’s  degree,  worked  as  instructor  in  English,  and 
studied  law.  During  the  year  1899-1900,  he  filled  the  Chair  of  English  in  Mercer 
University,  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  the  absence  of  the  professor  of  English,  and  did 
admirable  work.  In  1900  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Lumberton.  He  often  said  to  the  writer  that  he  was  happy  in  none  of  these 
things.  He  was  evidently  striving  to  find  himself. 

MacNeill  had  some  success  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  his  county  in  the  State  Legislature.  But  his  heart  was  in 
other  things.  He  would  often  shut  his  office  door  to  friend  and  client  and  try  to 
write  out  some  vision  that  floated  in  his  soul.  The  "Century  Magazine”  accepted 
and  published  some  of  his  productions  and  asked  for  other  contributions.  He  did  work 
for  a  local  paper  and  wrote  occasionally  for  various  papers  and  journals.  More  and 
more  he  came  to  find  his  joy  in  self-expression;  and  his  writing  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

In  1904  the  "Charlotte  Observer”  discovered  the  promise  in  this  gifted  man,  and 
gave  him  his  chance.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  that  paper  and  given  perfect 
liberty  of  action.  He  could  write  what  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleased,  and  received 
for  his  work  a  regular  and  adequate  compensation.  Under  such  treatment  he  found 
himself.  His  soul  seemed  to  burst  into  blossom;  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  "Observer”  he  gave  to  the  world  almost  all  his  best  work.  In  1905 
he  was  awarded  the  Patterson  Cup  and  a  year  later  published  his  first  volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  "Songs,  Merry  and  Sad.”  Although  this  volume  was  published  by  a 
local  firm,  it  found  ready  sale  and  the  editor  was  soon  exhausted. 

In  the  early  months  of  1907  some  disease,  baffling  to  friends  and  physicians  alike, 
began  to  take  hold  upon  him.  For  months  he  fought  a  brave  fight  against  it  and 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  regaining  his  strength.  But,  suddenly,  almost  without  warn¬ 
ing,  acute  nephritis  attacked  him  and  he  fell  its  victim,  dying  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1907. 

MacNeill  was  a  man  of  unusual  physical  appearance;  his  tall,  straight,  slender  figure, 
his  thick  iron-gray  hair  and  handsome  features  made  him  a  marked  man  in  any  com¬ 
pany.  His  eyes  were  remarkable.  In  his  careless  moods  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
them;  but  when  his  soul  was  aflame  with  some  inner  vision,  his  eyes  glowed  with  a 
light  that  was  both  beautiful  and  compelling  in  its  magnetism. 

He  had  the  open,  free  and  cordial  manner  of  the  gentleman  born  and  reared  in  the 
country.  He  knew  little  and  cared  less  for  social  conventions.  There  was  about  him 
that  charming  unconsciousness  of  self  that  one  so  often  sees  in  the  people  who  live  close 
to  and  love  the  genuine  things  of  nature.  It  is  the  estimate  of  all  who  knew  him  well 
that  MacNeill  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  His  unselfishness,  his  freedom 
from  cant  and  pretension,  his  love  of  and  joy  in  life,  his  perfect  candor  and  his  power 
to  love  and  be  interested  in  the  people  about  him,  made  him  a  peerless  friend.  And  in 
many  the  sorrow  for  the  loss  to  the  State  and  Nation  of  his  fine,  rare,  and  gifted  spirit 
was  overshadowed  by  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 
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Sun-Down 


Hills,  wrapped  in  gray,  standing  along  the  west, 

Clouds,  dimly  lighted,  gathering  slowly; 

The  Star  of  peace  at  watch  above  the  crest — 

O,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

We  know,  O  Lord,  so  little  what  is  best; 

Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly; 

But  in  thy  calm  all  knowledge  let  us  rest — 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

(This  Poem  is  carved  on  the  monument  of  John  Charles  MacNeill  which  stands  in 
the  Old  Spring  Hill  Cemetery,  Wagram,  N.  C.) 

Sunburnt  Boys 

You  will  not — will  you — soon  forget, 

When  I  was  one  of  you, 

Nor  love  me  less,  that  Time  has  borne 
My  craft  to  currents  new? 

Nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to  share 
Your  hardships  and  your  joys, 

Robust,  rough-spoken,  gentle-hearted, 

Sunburnt  boys! 

Away  Down  Home 

"T’will  not  be  long  before  they  hear 
The  bulbat  on  the  hill. 

And  in  the  valley  through  the  dust 
The  pastoral  whippoorwill. 

A  few  more  friendly  suns  will  call 
The  bluets  through  the  loam 
And  Star  the  lanes  with  buttercups 
Away  down  home. 

When  dogwood  blossoms  mingle 
With  the  maple’s  modest  red, 

And  sweet  arbutus  wakes  at  last 
From  out  her  winter’s  bed, 

T’would  not  seem  strange  at  all  to  meet 
A  dryad  or  a  gnome, 

Or  Pan  or  Psyche  in  the  woods 
Away  down  Home — 

Then  come  with  me,  thou  weary  heart! 

Forget  thy  brooding  ills, 

Since  God  has  come  to  walk  among 
His  valleys  and  his  hills! 

The  mart  will  never  miss  thee, 

Nor  the  scholar’s  dusty  tome, 

And  the  Mother  waits  to  bless  thee, 

Away  Down  Home. 
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Old  Aunt  Pleasant 

"Long  time  'fo’  you  wus  bawn 
My  mistis  wus  yo’  ma. 

En  now  you’s  grown  en  gone, 

En  I  mus’  call  you  "sah.” 

I  jis’  do’  know  how  long  it’s  been 

Wut, - guess?  I  do’  know  how, 

But  I  knows  dat  my  young  mistis  den 
Is  my  ol’  mistis  now.” 

(Two  verses  taken  from  the  poem  "Old  Aunt  Pleasant,”  by  John  Charles  MacNeill. 

Old  Aunt  Pleasant,  who  claimed  to  be  103  years  old,  represents  a  long,  long  line 
of  slaves,  servants,  house  maids  and  cotton-field  hands,  who  lived,  labored  and  died 
working  for  their  beloved  "Master  and  Mistis” — and  the  descendants  of  "The  John¬ 
son  Clan.” 

These  verses,  from  the  poems  by  John  Charles  MacNeill,  are  used  with  permission 
of  Prof.  Jasper  Livingston  Memory. —  ( Copyright Owner.) 

PRESENTATION  OF  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  State  Capitol,  Thursday  morning,  October  19,  1905, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  representing  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Association,  presented  to  Mr.  John  Charles  MacNeill,  of  Charlotte,  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Cup,  awarded  him  for  having  published  during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
work  showing  "the  greatest  excellence  and  the  highest  literary  skill  and  genius.”  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Winston,  representing  the  Governor,  presented  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Association,  ex-Governor  C.  B.  Aycock,  who  then  stated  the  object 
of  the  Cup  and  the  conditions  of  the  award.  According  to  the  notes  furnished  by 
Mr.  Loeb,  the  President  said: 

"Mr.  MacNeill:  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  all  good  Americans  must  feel,  that  it  is  far 
from  enough  for  us  to  develop  merely  a  great  material  prosperity.  I  appreciate,  and 
all  of  us  must,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  material  prosperity  as  a  foundation, 
but  if  we  think  the  foundation  is  the  entire  building,  we  never  shall  rank  as  among 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  find  myself 
playing  a  small  part  in  a  movement,  such  as  this,  by  which  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  one  of  our  great  States,  marks  its  sense  of  proper  proportion  in  estimating  the 
achievements  of  life,  the  achievements  of  which  the  Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  be 
proud.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  sense  of  historic  continuity  with  the  past,  which 
we  get  largely  through  the  efforts  of  just  such  historic  societies  as  this,  through  which 
this  Cup  is  awarded  to  you.  It  is  an  even  better  thing  to  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
show  our  pleasure  in  and  approval  of  productive  literary  work  in  the  present.  Mr. 
MacNeill,  I  congratulate  you  and  North  Carolina.” 

Mr.  MacNeill’s  reply  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  my  joy  in  this  golden  trophy  is  heightened  by  the  fortune  which 
permits  me  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  world.  To  you, 
sir,  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  our  gracious  matron  of  letters,  and  to  the  committee  of 
schools  whose  judgement  was  kind  to  me,  all  thanks.” 

This  article  is  copied  from  the  book,  "Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land,”  with  permission 
of  Prof.  J.  L.  Memory. —  (Copyright,  Owner.) 
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THE  JOHN  CHARLES  MACNEILL  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT  SPRING  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  John  Charles  MacNeill  Memorial  Library,  a  movement  conceived  and  fostered 
by  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  poet,  will  be  established  at  the  new  Spring  Hill 
High  School  at  Wagram.  Suitable  and  permanent  quarters  for  the  library  will  be 
afforded  in  the  new  building.  A  board  of  nine  trustees  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  library  association.  Mrs.  Kate  Watson  Jenkins,  Wagram,  N.  C.,  is 
the  energetic  secretary. 

Prompted  by  love  for  the  personality  and  pride  in  the  work  of  their  poet,  the 
people  of  his  home  community  are  establishing  a  MacNeill  Memorial  Library.  The 
library  is  to  be  made  up  of  books  contributed  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  bearing 
on  the  bookplate  the  autograph  of  the  donor. 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  SENDS  BOOK  TO 
JOHN  CHARLES  MACNEILL  LIBRARY 
COPY  OF  HIS  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON”  WITH  THE 
EX-PRESIDENT’S  AUTOGRAPH  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED 

Woodrow  Wilson,  ex-president  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  men  of  letters,  has  sent  the  John  Charles  MacNeill  Memorial  Library  an  auto¬ 
graphed  copy  of  his  "George  Washington,”  a  book  that  deals  with  the  life  and  works 
of  the  first  President  and  the  "father  of  his  country.” 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  secretary,  John  Randolph  Bolling,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Kate  Watson  Jenkins,  of  Wagram,  reads: 

2340  S.  Street,  N.  W., 

22nd  September,  1923. 

Dear  Madam: 

Mr.  Wilson  asks  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  17th  September,  and 
for  your  thoughtful  courtesy  in  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  poems  by  Mr. 
MacNeill.  In  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  it  gives  Mr.  Wilson  pleasure  to  send 
you  under  other  cover  one  of  his  books  for  the  "John  Charles  MacNeill  Memorial 
Library.” 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Randolph  Bolling, 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Wilson, 

President  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

(From  Mrs.  Kate  Watson  Jenkins’  Scrap  Book.) 

ASHES  AND  MEMORIES  ARE  CLOSE  KIN 
BUT  HOW  THE  FIRES  SEAR  HUMAN  HEARTS  AND  START 

THE  TEARS  AFLOWING 

(The  following  communication  from  a  Scotland  countian  now  living  in  another 
part  of  the  State  was  prompted  by  the  burning  of  the  Duncan  MacNeill  home  at 
Riverton  last  week:  (The  home  of  John  Charles  MacNeill.) 

"A  letter  from  home.  A  quick  slit  of  the  envelope.  An  eager  glance  down  the 
page. 

"Another  sob!  'The  old  home  was  burned  in  the  night.  They  think  it  caught 
from  the  flue  in  the  dining  room.’  The  dining  room!  What  a  hospitable  room  that 
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was.  What  delicious  food  was  served  from  that  table,  to  what  a  variety  of  guests! 
Great  men  of  his  day  came  home  with  Charles  and  were  greeted  with  quiet  cordiality 
and  made  warmly  welcome.  A  man  who  'seemed  chilly  and  a  little  uncertain  of  his 
way’  was  taken  in,  warmed  and  fed  and  later  pronounced  'an  interesting  character 
though  in  hard  circumstances.’ 

"The  dining  room  with  the  closet  by  the  fireplace — in  which  shone  row  on  row 
of  preserves,  jams  and  jellies.  Even  the  ironing  board  which  stood  there  brings  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  swish  of  the  iron  over  the  burning  cedar  and  warm  smooth  clothes  over 
the  backs  of  chairs. 

"The  parlor  with  the  bay  window!  The  door  was  never  closed.  Grandchildren 
strummed  on  the  piano  keys  at  will  and  brought  troops  of  little  friends  in  to  see  the 
Christmas  decorations,  which  at  this  season  were  always  so  lavishly  and  lovingly  en¬ 
twined  about  the  room. 

"Grandmother’s  room — the  fireplace  with  its  glowing  logs  as  the  center  of  a 
group.  Grandmother  and  daughter  sewing  while  grandfather  with  his  fine  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  splendid  voice,  read  aloud.  Granddaughter,  sprawled  at  his  feet,  adores 
them  all  and  imbibed  into  her  young  heart  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  home. 

"Next  came  the  bed  room  upstairs:  'Castle  Thunder’  with  its  comfortable  chairs 
and  guns  and  fishing  rods  and  pipes  and  books.  O!  Licking  Flames,  could  you  not  have 
spared  'Castle  Thunder’?” 

"The  grandchild  dees  not  remember  much  about  work  as  work  in  the  'old  home.’ 
The  necessary  work  was  done — food  and  clothing  were  provided  and  the  other  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  The  chores  were  adventures  to  the  child.  Going  to  the  pasture  for  the 
cow  was  a  trip  to  Fairley’s  Ford,  with  cookies  in  one’s  apron  pocket  to  nibble  on  as  one 
listened  to  stories  such  as  only  Auntie  could  tell.  An  errand  to  Aunt  Caroline’s  was  an 
opportunity  to  'gather  some  daisies  along  the  way  for  grandmother,’  and  very  inci¬ 
dentally  bring  home  the  article  sent  for. 

"Time.  There  was  time  always  to  run  down  and  catch  a  fish  for  supper — to  take  a 
plunge  in  the  creek  or  to  see  if  the  arbutus  was  ready  to  come  from  under  its  leafy 
bed.  There  was  time  to  talk  and  to  think  and  love.  Why  should  the  old  home  re¬ 
main  to  fade,  neglected,  untended,  since  all  its  inmates  are  gone?  After  the  first  sharp 
pang  of  regret,  O!  dear  old  Symbol  of  all  that  a  home  ought  to  be,  we  thank  God 
that  you  left  us  with  a  magnificent,  triumphant  red  glow  at  your  heart  and  the  rising 
incense  of  sweet  old  wood  and  clean  smoke.” — Mrs.  James  Lineberry  Jenkins, 
(Kate  Watson  Jenkins),  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON 

(Brother  Of  MacNeill  Johnson) 

Archibald  Johnson,  the  son  of  John  and  Catharine  MacNeill  Johnson  and  the 
brother  of  MacNeill  Johnson,  was  born  in  Argyll,  Scotland.  He  had  four  other  broth¬ 
ers:  Donald,  Alexander,  John  and  Duncan,  and  three  sisters:  Agnes,  Mary  and  Flora. 

His  ancestral  home  was  situated  in  the  mountains  overlooking  the  waters  of  the 
great,  restless  sea.  A  great  many  of  his  family  came  to  America  to  live,  where  they 
established  hemes  in  Canada,  and  the  States.  One  brother,  Alexander  Johnson,  went  to 
Australia. 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  them  went  back  to  Scotland,  where  their  descend¬ 
ants  still  live. 

Archibald  Johnson  was  young  when  he  married  the  first  time,  and  his  wife  died 
while  yet  a  bride.  He  married  the  second  time  and  established  a  home  near  his  parents. 
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The  happiness  of  this  home,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  his  brave  young  wife 
lived  only  a  few  years.  About  the  time  of  the  second  wife’s  death,  MacNeill  Johnson  was 
making  his  plans  to  sail  for  America.  Archibald  decided  to  go  with  his  brother.  Per¬ 
haps  he  and  his  little  daughters  were  glad  in  a  sense  to  leave  the  home  in  Scotland, 
in  which  there  had  been  so  much  sorrow,  at  any  rate  their  faces  and  hearts  were  set  to¬ 
ward  America,  in  which  they  were  hoping  to  set  up  a  new  and  happy  home,  so,  when 
the  day  for  MacNeill’s  departure  arrived,  they,  too,  were  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  their 
beloved  Scotland  and  sail  the  high  seas  for  America,  then,  a  new  and  rugged  country. 

It  is  stated  that  Mary  and  Agnes  sailed  with  them.  We  can  imagine  something 
of  the  mingled  joy  and  sadness  of  that  crude  sea  voyage.  MacNeill,  with  his  bride  and 
little  son,  Daniel,  so  full  of  hope  and  adventure,  Archibald  and  his  lovely  little  girls, 
Elizabeth  and  Nancy,  adding  their  childish  excitement  to  the  party,  and  Mary  and 
Agnes,  the  lovely  and  devoted  sisters,  then,  in  their  early  womanhood,  whom  the 
records  state  "made  merry”  on  all  occasions. 

They  landed  on  the  far,  northern  shores  of  this  country  and  with  difficulty  made 
their  way  down  South.  Archibald  went  to  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina,  near  the 
North  Carolina  line,  and  there  built  a  substantial  home. 

After  many  years  and  when  his  daughters  were  grown,  he  married  Miss  Sara  Mac- 
Pherson,  a  charming,  lovely  woman,  who  also,  was  born  in  Scotland  and  who  had 
come  to  America  with  her  fine  old  McPherson  family  a  few  years  before. 

The  MacPherson  family  had  settled  at  Mineral  Springs,  Anson  County,  N.  C.  This 
Spring  in  those  days,  possessed  a  certain  medical  quality  and  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  drink  its  cool,  healing  water.  It  was  at  this  Resort  in  1820,  that  Archibald 
Johnson  met  his  wife,  Sarah  MacPherson  and  where  Nancy  met  her  husband,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  where  Elizabeth  met  a  Mr.  MacLeod,  whom  she  married. 

The  famous  old  Mineral  Springs  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Archibald  Johnson 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  MacPherson  Johnson,  were  members  is  now  located  in  the  town  of 
Morven,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Steagall  (a  granddaughter  of  Archibald  John¬ 
son)  and  some  of  her  children  are  now  active  members  of  this  church.  Archibald 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  are  buried  in  the  Scotch  cemetery  not  far  from  the  old  church. 
The  home  they  established  was  one  of  true  hospitality.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and 
brought  a  great  number  of  books  from  Scotland,  most  of  them  printed  in  Gaelic 
Language.  During  the  Civil  war  nearly  all  of  these  books  and  all  the  early  family 
records  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  books  saved  was  a  handsome  Bible,  printed  in 
Gaelic  and  was  the  treasured  possession  of  his  daughter,  Sarah  Johnson  MacRae,  as  long 
as  she  lived.  It  is  said  that  if  there  was  ever  a  reason  for  him  and  his  wife  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  that  their  children,  nor  servants,  should  know  nothing  of,  they  talked 
to  each  other  in  Gaelic,  their  native  language.  The  names  of  the  children  of  Archibald 
and  Sarah  MacPherson  Johnson,  his  third  wife,  are  as  follows:  Colin  Johnson,  Allen 
Johnson,  Archibald  Johnson,  Jr.,  Hiram  Johnson,  Neill  Johnson,  Flora  Johnson,  these 
died  young  and  neither  of  them  married.  John  Johnson,  son  of  Archibald  and  Sarah 
MacPherson  Johnson,  married  Charlotte  Cottingham,  one  child,  Sarah  Johnson. 

Sarah  Johnson  married  Samuel  Pratt,  Morven,  N.  C.  They  had  six  fine  sons.  One 
of  their  daughters  died  young,  another  daughter,  Nellie  Pratt,  married  Joe  Smith,  Boston, 
Ga.  Their  children,  Bronnie  Lee  Smith,  Nina  Mae  Smith,  Lyla  Smith,  Boston,  Ga.,  arc 
all  bright,  attractive  and  doing  well. 

Daniel  P.  Johnson,  son  of  Archibald  and  Sarah  Johnson,  married  Margaret  Mac¬ 
Rae,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  Their  children,  William  Johnson,  Christian  Johnson,  Sarah 
Johnson,  Archibald  Johnson,  Mary  Johnson,  Flora  Johnson  and  John  Johnson.  All  of 
Daniel  and  Margaret  MacRae  Johnson’s  children  married  and  moved  to  different  sec- 
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tions  of  the  country,  except  one  daughter,  who  married  John  Jones,  of  Morven,  N.  C. 
Children:  Mamie  Jones,  married  Thomas  Johnston,  Florida.  Fannie  Jones  married 
Earl  Phyllips,  McFarlan,  N.  C.,  John  Jones,  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  married  Fannie  Ratcliff, 
Morven,  N.  C. 

Sarah  Johnson,  a  lovely  woman  and  the  youngest  child  of  Archibald  and  Sarah 
Johnson  married  Duncan  MacRae,  the  grandson  of  Farquhar  and  Catherine  Campbell 
MacRae,  of  Scotland,  and  the  son  of  Archibald  and  Jane  MacKenzie  MacRae,  of 
Wadesboro,  N.  C.  The  navies  of  their  children,  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren 
are  as  follows:  Eliza  Jane  MacRae  married  James  Marshall  Ratcliff  18  86.  Ffe  died  in 
1905.  Eliza  MacRae  P^atcliff  died  in  1923.  Their  children  and  grandchildren:  Mary 
Delle  Ratcliff  married  Charles  Hampton  Rivers,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  Their  children, 
Calvin  Rivers,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  not  married.  Mary  Charles  Rivers  married  Harold 
Jackson,  Cheraiv,  S.  C.,  one  child,  Charles  Reid  Jackson. 

Hubert  MacRae  Ratcliff,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  married  Addie  Shouse,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  Their  children:  Hugh,  James  Calvin,  and  Maxine. 

John  Hiram  MacRae  married  Listara  Cottingham.  John  Hiram  MacRae  died  1931. 
One  son,  John  Grady  MacRae,  Montgomery,  Ala.  He  married  Dorris  Dundore,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Their  children:  Joe  Ann,  Jane  Grady,  Martha  Kate. 

Archibald  Johnson  MacRae,  Sanford,  N.  C.,  married  Mabel  Muse,  Cameron,  N.  C. 
He  died  1930,  no  children. 

William  Vogal  MacRae,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  married  Pearl  Andrews,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Their  children,  Eleanor  MacRae,  and  William  MacRae. 

Laura  Ann  MacRae  married  William  J.  Tiller,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  died  1918.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tiller  died  1939.  Their  children  and  grandchildren,  Thomas  Lucas  Tiller, 
Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  married  Dorothy  Branch,  Richmond,  Va.,  one  child,  Thomas  Lucas, 
Jr.,  Sarah  Tiller  married  James  Bird,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  one  child,  James  Bird,  Jr. 

Duncan  Daniel  MacRae,  McFarlan,  N.  C.,  married  Addie  Craig,  McFarlan,  N.  C. 
He  died  1926.  Their  children  and  grandchildren:  Viola  MacRae  first  married  Ford 
Martin,  Wakulla,  Florida,  he  died.  Second  marriage,  Carl  Maples,  Wakulla,  Florida,  one 
child,  Albert  Alexander  Maples. 

Annie  MacRae  married  Kennieth  Lewis,  one  child,  a  son,  Vogal  Lewis. 

James  Alexander  MacRae,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  married  Aletha  Graves,  Pageland, 
S.  C.  She  died  in  1936,  no  children. 

Fannie  MacRae  married  William  Rivers,  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  no  children. 

Flora  Nell  MacRae  married  Thomas  Johnston,  McFarlan,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  MacRae  married  Daniel  MacLaurin,  McFarlan,  N.  C.,  one  child,  Miriam 
MacLaurin. 

Sarah  MacRae  married  Earl  Davis,  McFarlan,  N.  C.  Their  children:  Elizabeth, 
Earl  and  John  Duncan  Davis. 

Sarah  Catherine  MacRae  married  Walter  Steagall,  Morven,  N.  C.  Walter  Steagall 
died  in  1921.  Their  children  and  grandchildren:  Milton  Duncan  Steagall,  Morven,  N. 
C.,  married  Alma  Fountain,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  Their  children:  Sarah  Alyce  Steagall,  Mar¬ 
tha  Steagall,  Milton  Duncan  Steagall,  Jr. 

(Ernest  Steagall,  Morven,  N.  C.,  married  Myrtle  Holt,  Morven,  N.  C.  Their 
children;  Celest  Steagall,  William  Steagall,  Robert  Worth  Steagall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Steagall  have  one  son,  Robert  Worth,  Jr.) 

Henry  Steagall,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  married  Roslyn  Satter  White,  Henderson,  N.  C., 
no  children. 

Nan  Steagall  married  Benjamin  Robinson,  Morven,  N  C.,  no  children. 

Flora  Steagall  married  Thomas  Buxton,  Morven,  N.  C.,  one  child,  Thomas  Bux¬ 
ton,  Jr. 
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Johnson  and  Alethea  Steagall  have  the  following  children:  Walter  Lee  Steagall, 
Ralph  Steagall,  Don  Steagall,  Christine  Steagall. 

Sarah  Catherine  Steagall  married  Wallace  Byrd,  Bunn  Level,  N.  C.  Their  children: 
Steagall  Byrd,  Worth  Lee  Byrd,  Quinten  Byrd  and  Emmet  Byrd. 

Eva  Cameron  Steagall  married  Durant  Nixon.  Their  children:  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Nixon,  Eva  Catherine  Nixon,  Charles  Nixon,  John  Arch  Nixon,  William  Nixon,  Elsie 
Nixon  and  Laura  Nixon. 

Flora  Smith  MacRae  married  Robert  Edward  Rivers,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  Robert 
Edward  Rivers  died  193  3.  Their  children  are:  Flora  Belle  Rivers,  married  Steven  C. 
Chapman,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  one  child,  James  Robert.  John  Robert  Rivers,  unmar¬ 
ried.  Charles  V.  Rivers,  married  Katharine  Ward,  Bethune,  S.  C.,  one  child,  Katharine 
Ward.  Mary  Catherine  Rivers  married  Brevard  D.  Kendall ,  Cher  aw,  S.  C.,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Brevard  Kendall,  Jr.,  and  Sybil  Louise  Kendall. 

Ada  Lee  and  James  Archibald  Rivers,  twins,  unmarried. 

Ada  Lee  Rivers  is  a  graduate  of  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  While  there  she 
and  Mary  Fay  MacMillan,  her  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Missionary  Dr.  Hudson  Mac¬ 
Millan,  of  China,  were  room  mates.  (The  Clan  marches  on  together.) 

Archibald  Johnson  had  no  children  by  his  first  wife,  who  lived  only  a  short  while 
after  they  were  married. 

The  names  of  his  children  by  his  second  wife  were  Nancy,  who  married  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  MacLeod. 

Nancy  Johnson  Nicholson  left  no  heirs. 

Elizabeth  MacLeod  had  one  child,  William  MacLeod. 

The  sons  of  Archibald  Johnson  and  his  third  wife,  Sarah  MacPherson  Johnson,  were 
thrifty  and  industrious.  Hiram,  although  a  young  man,  was  successful  in  life.  He 
was  killed  on  the  battlefield  during  the  war  between  the  States.  John  Johnson  was  a 
fine  business  man.  He  died  soon  after  his  marriage — before  the  Civil  war.  Colin  John¬ 
son  taught  school  for  many  terms.  He  died  in  early  manhood.  Archibald  Johnson, 
Jr.,  was  a  medical  student  but  died  before  his  course  was  completed.  Daniel  Johnson, 
who  married  Margaret  MacRae  and  lived  until  1890,  was  a  progressive  and  successful 
business  man.  He  raised  a  large  family.  The  names  of  his  children  have  been  given  in 
order,  on  the  preceding  pages. 

Allen  Johnson  was  a  bright  and  handsome  lad  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
MacNeill  Johnson  died  before  he  reached  his  thirteenth  year.  Flora  Johnson,  a  good  and 
lovable  girl,  died  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

A  much  fuller  account  of  Archibald  Johnson  and  his  family  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  if  Sherman  and  his  army  had  not  been  so  merciless  as  they  marched  through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  for  they  destroyed  many  of  the  family  records  by  fire,  and  they 
also  took  household  valuables.  Among  the  most  prized  articles  taken  were  fine,  old 
family  portraits.  Some  of  these  they  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  home  of  Sarah 
Johnson,  who  later  married  Duncan  MacRae. 

William  Vogal  MacRae,  the  youngest  son  of  Duncan  and  Sarah  Johnson  MacRae,  is 
the  only  living  grandson  of  Archibald  and  Sarah  MacPherson  Johnson.  He  attended 
the  best  of  schools.  On  completing  his  studies  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  pastorate  of  a  number  of  fine  Methodist  Churches  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
Fie  is  intensely  interested  in  Christian  Education  and  gives  much  time  and  thought  to 
this  subject.  Rev.  W.  V.  MacRae  is  at  the  present  time  Presiding  Elder,  and  he  and 
his  lovely  family  now  reside  in  the  district  parsonage  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. — 
Flora  MacRae  Rivers,  Chesterfield,  S.  C. 
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ARCHIBALD  MONROE 

(Brother  Of  Christian  Monroe  Johnson) 

Archibald  Monroe  was  the  son  of  John  Archibald  and  Mary  MacNeill  Monroe.  His 
old  home  was  on  the  Island  of  Jura,  in  Scotland.  He  had  a  whole  sister,  Christian 
Monroe,  and  a  half  brother,  Reverend  John  Monroe.  He  married  Miss  Flora  MacKay 
and  their  children  are  as  recorded:  Duncan,  Robert,  Katharine,  Flora,  Nancy,  Effie  and 
Mary. 

Duncan  married  Ella  MacPherson.  They  had  one  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

Katharine  married  John  Graham,  who  was  drowned  in  Juniper  Creek,  as  he  was 
crossing  it,  going  to  see  his  sister,  Effie,  who  lived  on  the  other  side.  Katharine  had 
no  children. 

Effie  married  John  Henry  MacLean,  who  took  his  young,  lovely  wife  to  Rowland, 
where  they  lived  a  short  time  in  their  new  home.  However,  as  the  girl  wife  was  only 
eighteen,  her  homesick  heart  kept  pining  for  her  beloved  kith  and  kin,  so  her  indulgent 
husband  soon  brought  her  back  to  old  Richmond  County,  now  Scotland,  and  there  in 
almost  the  shadow  of  her  parent’s  home,  he  bought  a  large  and  fertile  plantation,  on 
which  he  built  a  beautiful  and  comfortable  home  in  which  Effie  lived  and  was  “happy 
ever  afterwards.” 

That  house  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  a  grandson,  Archibald  Monroe  MacLean 
and  his  family. 

John  Henry  and  Effie  MacLean  had  two  children:  Flora  Catharine  and  John 
Malloy  MacLean. 

Flora  Catharine  married  Angus  Archibald  MacNeill.  Their  old  home  was  in  old 
Richmond,  now  Scotland  County,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  and  is 
still  owned  by  the  family.  To  them  were  born  the  following  children:  George  Win¬ 
ston,  Katie  Sellers,  John,  Flora  May,  Elizabeth  Buchanan  and  Effie  Ellen.  Elizabeth 

married  Mr. - Buchanan,  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  He  died  four  months 

afterwards.  Effie  Ellen  lives  happily  in  her  comfortable  home  in  Laurinburg.  She 
occupies  her  time  looking  after  the  home  and  plantations,  interested  in  church  and  civic 
affairs  and  entertaining  her  now  small  family,  but  her  host  of  good  friends. 

John  Malloy  MacLean  married  Miss  Sallie  Davis,  a  noble,  cultured  woman,  from 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  To  them  were  born  three  fine  boys:  John  Davis,  Archi¬ 
bald  Monroe  and  Malloy.  Malloy  died  in  infancy.  John  Davis  MacLean  married  Lena 
MacLaurin. 

“John  and  Arch”  MacLean  are  two  of  Scotland  County’s  upright  and  progressive 
citizens. 

Archibald  Monroe  MacLean  married  Mary  Dunlap,  of  Wagram.  They  have  one 
handsome,  bright,  son  named  John  Malloy. 

Flora,  Nancy  and  Mary  never  married.  Nancy,  a  beautiful  Christian  character,  had 
arthritis  until  her  death. 

Mary  went  to  a  college  in  Moore  county.  Very  few  people  ever  attended  college 
in  those  far  away  days. 

Both  of  these  girls  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  They  were  smart,  thrifty  and  much 
beloved — Effie  Ellen  MacNeill,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

ROBERT  LYNCH  MONROE 

Robert  Lynch  Monroe  was  married  the  second  time  to  a  Miss  Martin.  He  was 
married  the  first  time  to  Nancy  Campbell.  Their  children  were  Robert  Nancy,  who 
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married  Margaret  Raymond  MacMillan  and  their  marriage  and  children  are  as  later 
recorded. 

Duncan  Archibald  Monroe,  the  second  son,  married  Mollie  Russell.  To  this  union 
was  born  one  son,  John  Duncan  Monroe. 

Mary  Cattie  Monroe  and  Fodie  Monroe  died  unmarried.  They  were  noted  for  their 
piety  and  good  works. 

To  the  second  marriage  of  Robert  Lynch  Monroe  was  born  one  son,  Martin  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  died  unmarried. 

My  parents  were  Robert  Nancy  Monroe  and  Margaret  Raymond  Monroe.  My 
father’s  parents  were  Robert  Lynch  Monroe  and  Nancy  Campbell.  My  mother’s 
parents  were  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Brown  and  Rev.  Andrew  MacMillan. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  are  as  follows:  Raymond,  Robert  Andrew,  Flora  Elizabeth, 
Elenry  Fairley,  Marie,  Margaret  Louise,  Grace,  William  M.  Monroe,  and  Nancy.  One 
brother  and  sister  dead,  Laurie  Campbell,  age  two  years,  and  Katie,  one  year. 

Raymond  Monroe  married  Verna  Stribling,  June  4,  1914.  They  have  six  children 
living:  Raymond,  Jr.,  Robert  Edward,  Martha  Verna,  David,  Thomas  and  Marion 
Monroe.  Two  children  died,  Billy,  four  and  Charles,  age  two  years. 

Flora  Elizabeth  Monroe  married  Daniel  Eugene  Kriminger,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  To 
this  union  were  born  two  lovely  children,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Robert  Andrew  Monroe,  the  second  son,  now  a  fine  business  man,  of  Laurinburg, 
N.  C.,  and  Berrie  Bryant,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  were  married  in  1922.  To  this 
union  were  born  the  following  children:  Robert  Andrew,  Jr.,  Berrie  Bryant,  Edwin 
Wall,  and  Flora  Elizabeth.  Fairley  Monroe,  third  son,  married  Belle  MacNeill,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  193  5.  They  have  no  children.  Marie  Monroe  married  John  Allen  Williams, 
June  25,  1925.  They  have  three  children,  John  Allen,  Jr.,  Robert  James  and  Donald 
Monroe. 

Margaret  Louise  Monroe  married  Hugh  A.  Stewart,  October  21,  1921.  To  this 
union  were  born  two  children,  Margaret  Louise  and  Catharine  Stewart.  Catharine  died 
August,  193  5.  Hugh  Stewart  died  192  5.  Grace  Monroe  married  Dr.  Charlie  Hatch, 
dentist,  of  Sanford,  N.  C.  They  have  no  children. 

William  Monroe  married  Frances  James  Murray,  January  3rd,  1936.  They  have 
one  lovely  child,  Frances  Murray,  born  July,  193  8.  Nancy  Monroe  is  unmarried. — This 
Is  Recorded  By  Mrs.  Louise  Monroe  Stewart,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  Scotland  County. 

MALCOM  MONROE 

Malcom  Monroe  died  January  14,  1937.  He  was  the  last  of  his  immediate  family. 
He  was  about  75  years  old  and  was  a  son  of  Robert  Monroe  and  Margaret  MacNeill 
Monroe.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Peter  Monroe  and  a  great  grandnephew  of  Rev.  John 
Monroe,  a  Baptist  Preacher,  of  Spring  Hill  Church. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  grandfather,  Peter,  was  one  of  five  brothers  and  a  sister:  Archie,  John, 
Neill  Duncan,  Christian,  and  were  early  settlers.  Of  the  children,  Robert  Monroe  and 
Margaret  MacNeill  Monroe  there  were  three  children,  Daniel,  Malcom,  and  Katharine. 
Daniel  died  many  years  ago;  Katharine  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Malcom  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  noble  and  generous  by  nature,  modest 
and  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellows.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Spring  Hill  Baptist 
Church,  a  deacon  and  an  officer  in  the  Church  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  several 
causes.  He  was  gentle  in  manner  and  speech.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  humor,  a  useful 
citizen,  a  substantial  farmer  and  large  land  owner  and  he  met  life’s  challenge  with  a 
spirit  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  never  married.  He  and 


his  sister,  Miss  Kate  Monroe,  lived  at  the  lovely  home  which  they  built  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  old  Spring  Hill  neighborhood. 

THE  MONROES  AND  THEIR  NAMES 

Christian  Monroe,  The  Wife  of  MacNeill  Johnson. 

Archibald  Monroe,  The  Whole  Brother  of  Christian  Monroe. 

Rev.  John  Monroe,  The  Half-Brother  of  Christian  Monroe,  and  a  host  of  "Mon¬ 
roe”  Descendants. 

There  have  been  even  more  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  illustrious  Scottish 
surname  than  there  have  been  ways  to  spell  it.  Probably  the  most  likely  of  them  all 
is  the  simplest,  namely,  that  the  first  of  the  family  to  bear  the  name  took  it  from  his 
early  home,  which  was  near  a  mountain  on  the  River  Roe,  in  County  Derry,  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  in  the  earliest  time  the  name  was  spelled  M unroe,  and  that  this  form 
was  Angelicized  and  Latinized  to  de  Monroe.  The  most  common  forms  today  are 
Monroe  and  Munroe;  and  in  early  New  England  records  it  was  sometimes  even  abbre¬ 
viated  to  Roe  or  Row. 

The  family  which  bears  this  name  has  had  an  ancient  and  honorable  history.  One 
account  (which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  verify)  says  that  the  family  was  of  the 
ancient  Scots,  who,  driven  from  the  country  by  the  Romans,  fled  to  Ireland  and  the 
Western  Isles  about  3  57  A.  D.,  and  that  nearly  seven  hundred  years  later  they  returned 
to  Scotland. 

However  that  may  be,  the  earliest  of  the  name  of  whom  there  is  definite  record  is 
Donald  Munro.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  he  was  granted  extensive 
lands  in  the  Shire  of  Ross  by  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots — this  grant  constituting  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  service  in  the  King’s  battles  against  the  Danes.  Part  of  these  lands  were 
later  erected  into  the  Barony  of  Fowlis. 

Donald  Munro  died  about  105  3  A.  D.  His  grandson,  Hugh  Munro,  is  the  first  to 
be  designated  Baron  of  Fowlis.  This  barony  has  ever  since  been  the  seat  and  formed  the 
title  of  the  head  of  the  Munro  family  in  Scotland.  For  something  like  eight  hundred 
years  there  has  been  uninterrupted  descent  in  the  male  line,  a  fact  which  is  said  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  or  England. 

Throughout  the  family’s  long  history  in  Scotland  Monroe  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  names  in  that  country.  By  an  early  date  various  branches  of  the  family  had 
already  sprung  from  the  parent  stem  above  mentioned,  so  that  by  1860,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  there  were  upward  of  10,000  of  the  name  in  Scotland  alone. 

Notable  in  Great  Britain,  the  Monroes  have  not  failed  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
America  as  well.  The  brave,  heroic  spirit  which  always  characterized  them  in  Scotland 
remained  with  them  during  the  days  of  pioneering  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  American  Monroes,  of  whom  there  is  record, 
was  Major  Andrew  Munro,  a  descendant  of  the  Munros,  of  Katewell,  (a  branch  of  the 
main  stem  of  Fowlis).  It  is  said  that  he  was  banished  to  Virginia  in  1648  for  his  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Preston.  He  settled  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  several  grants  of  land.  He  married  and  had  issue,  the  names  of  his  children  being 
Susanna,  Elizabeth,  and  Andrew. 

John  Munro,  a  brother  of  Major  Andrew,  came  to  America.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  minister  in  Pomunkie,  Va.,  and  it  is  recoided  that  his  descendants  are  numerous  at 
the  present  day. 

In  1651,  four  of  the  name — Robert,  John,  Hugh,  and  William — were  banished  to 


America  for  their  part  in  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  they  had  supported  the 
cause  of  King  Charles  I.  Of  these  four,  William  is  the  only  one  concerning  whom 
there  is  definite  information.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  descended  from  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  line  of  Fowlis,  being  in  the  eighteenth  generation  of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Donald,  the  founder  of  the  Clan  Munro. 

This  William  settled  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Monroes 
known  as  the  "Lexington”  line  are  descended.  By  his  first  wife,  Martha  George,  he 
had  four  children:  John,  William,  George,  and  Martha.  By  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball, 
he  had  nine  children:  Daniel,  David,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Elea¬ 
nor,  and  Sarah.  He  died  in  1717  in  his  ninety-second  year;  and  his  descendants  in  the 
United  States  are  many  and  widely  scattered. 

There  is  tradition  that  Thomas  and  John  Munro  settled  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  about  the 
time  William  settled  at  Lexington,  but  concerning  them  there  is  at  present  no  further 
definite  data  available. 

In  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution  are  encountered  the  names  of  at  least 
several  hundred  of  the  family  Monroe. 

A  few  of  the  many  Monroes  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  country  are 
the  following: 

James  Monroe  (1821-1898),  educator,  Congressman,  and  U.  S.  Consul  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Dana  Carleton  Munro  (1866-1933),  prominent  historian. 

James  Monroe  (1758-1831),  fifth  President  of  the  United  States ;  descendant  of 
Major  Andrew  Monroe,  above  mentioned,  who  settled  in  Virginia. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Monroe  are  described  thus: 

Arms — "On  a  shield  or  an  eagle’s  head,  erased  gules.” 

Crest — "An  eagle  on  the  perch  proper.” 

Supporters — "Two  eagles  proper.” 

Motto — "Dread  God.” 

The  tartan  of  the  clan  is  very  gay,  the  dominant  color  being  red,  and  the  secondary 
checks  being  yellow  and  green. 

(These  "Monroe  Notes”  were  gathered  from  old  documents  by  members  of  the  clan). 
Special  thanks  due  Effie  Ellen  MacNeill,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

KATHARINE  LIVINGSTON 

Katharine  Livingston,  who  died  recently,  was  the  beloved  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Patterson  Livingston,  of  Riverton.  The  sister  of  Charles,  John,  Sallic  and  Mattie, 
the  indulgent  and  devoted  aunt  of  Jeanette,  Mary  Patterson  (Watson)  and  James, 
(who  are  the  children  of  Charles  and  Cornelia  MacNatt  Livingston.) 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Livingston  live  at  St.  Pauls.  They  have  one  son  named 
John  Charles.) 

Katharine  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  Donald  and  Catherine  Campbell 
Whyte. 

The  Livingston  homes  at  Riverton  have  long  been  of  outstanding  hospitality.  Es¬ 
pecially  noted,  is  the  Home  where  Sallic  "the  Artist”  lives,  which  is  one  of  the 
"Showplaces.” 

This  house,  situated  on  the  broad,  sloping  banks  of  the  Lumbce,  with  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  the  River,  and  with  its  garden  walkways  bordered  with  magnificent, 
old  English  boxwoods  (all  of  which  came  from  cuttings  of  the  original  plant,  a  rare 
specimen,  which  was  brought  ovtr  from  Scotland  by  Jane  Watson),  the  entwining  ivy 
arches,  crepe  myrtles  of  vivid  hue,  clamoring  rose  vines  in  every  nook,  with  blossoms, 
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rare  and  as  "old  timey”  as  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  which  grace  the  place.  Surely, 
all  this  silent  beauty  gives  striking  evidence  of  a  true  artist  touch. 

Another  "old  home,”  in  fact,  the  very  "first  one  ever  built ”  in  this  now,  fair,  sum¬ 
mer-time  haven  of  Riverton,  was  the  one  built  and  occupied  by  Rev.  Donald  and 
Catharine  Campbell  Whyte.  This,  of  course,  was  a  pioneer  house,  but  was  both  ample 
and  substantial.  It  was  "walled  in”  among  the  tall,  towering  Long  Leaf  Pines.  Pines, 
so  dark  and  powerful  that  "Young  Catharine  Campbell”  when  gazing  upon  their  deep¬ 
ening  shadows  grew  breathless  from  awe!  for  no  such  trees  as  those  "moaned”  in  her 
peaceful  Scotland. 

To  this  home  and  "trees”  Gerald  Johnson  refers  weirdly,  but  tenderly,  in  his  Book 
"By  Reason  of  Strength.” 

That  house  long  since  burned,  was  replaced  by  another  which  became  the  home 
of  Rebecca  White  Conoley,  (daughter  of  Catharine  Campbell  and  Donald  Whyte, 
who  married  Mr.  Conoley)  and  her  children,  Judson  (and  his  wife  Rebecca  Mac- 
Natt,)  Catharine  Ann,  Euphemia,  Daniel  White  and  William  Cary. 

The  only  living  descendant  of  this  family  is  Rebecca  Conoley,  who  married  Emmett 
C.  Smith,  a  successful  business  man  of  Wagram,  N.  C.  To  this  union  were  born  four 
bright,  attractive  children:  Emmett  C.,  Jr.,  Hazelene,  Annie  Laurie,  and  Paul  Judson. 
They  live  in  their  comfortable  home  at  Wagram,  N.  C. — M.  R.  P. 

ANNA  WHITE 

Anna  White,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Reverend  Donald  and  Catherine  Campbell 
White,  married  John  McGougan.  They  lived  a  long,  honorable  and  happy  life  in 
their  contented  and  hospitable  home  at  Lumber  Bridge,  Robeson  county,  N.  C.,  where 
many  of  the  family  still  live,  ever  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  church,  social 
and  civic  affairs. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  children  and  whom  they  married: 

1.  Daniel  White  McGougan  (named  for  Reverend  Daniel  White.  Served  in  the 
War,  never  married.) 

2.  Katharin  (married  Duncan  McGougan.) 

3.  Dr.  John  Monroe  McGougan  (named  for  Reverend  John  Monroe.  Personal 
friend  of  Reverend  Donal  Whyte.  Served  during  the  War  as  a  physician  to  the 
refugees  by  the  Governor’s  orders.  Married  May  Louise  Purcell.) 

4.  Rebecca  E.  (named  for  Rebecca  White  Conoley,  married  Edward  Currie.) 

5.  Duncan  Campbell  (came  home  from  the  war  on  sick  furlough  and  died  of 
dread  fever.) 

6.  Mary  Anna  (named  for  her  mother  and  aunt,  Mary  White.  Never  married.) 

7.  Margaret  (never  married) . 

8.  John  W.  (Served  in  the  war.  Never  married.) 

9.  Euphemia  Jeanette  (named  for  Euphemia  White  Johnson,  her  aunt.  Married 
Captain  John  D.  Malloy.) 

10.  Charles  Patrick  (married  Lillian  MacDaniel  Graham.) 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  fine  old  family  still  live  throughout  the  cities  of 
North  Carolina,  and  other  states,  filling  important  positions,  and  living  active,  useful, 
influential,  Christian  lives. — M.  R.  P. 

MONTPELIER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

It  is  said  that  our  State  has  not  given  the  attention  to  history  that  its  import¬ 
ance  deserves.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  of  North  Carolina,  we  cannot  answer, 
but  it  certainly  seems  to  be  true  of  our  fine,  religious’ denominations;  for  it  would  be 
a  difficult  task  to  compile  a  perfectly  accurate  history  of  almost  any  church  of  any 
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denomination  in  the  State.  However,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  this  splendid 
Presbyterian  church,  Montpelier,  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  has  in  its  possession  valuable, 
authentic  documents  and  records  of  charter  members,  proceedings,  etc.,  which  are 
yellow  with  age,  making  them  all  the  more  prized. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  purpose  of  this  writer  to  give  a  history,  or  an  account  of 
these  records  here,  but  only  to  give  a  brief,  appreciative  word. 

"Old  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church”  for  nearly  a  century  was  located  in  Robe¬ 
son  county  (now  Hoke  county)  near  the  banks  of  the  Lumbee  River.  This  stately, 
white  church  with  its  impressive,  massive  columns,  stood  in  a  beautiful  grove  where 
the  quiet  of  the  place  contributed  to  its  spirit  of  worship. 

The  town  of  Wagram  sprang  up  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  old  Church. 
It  was  then  moved  into  town,  where  a  beautiful,  modern  brick  church  replaced  the  old. 
This  church  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  record,  and  has  been  a  potent  influence  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 

Many  people  connected  with  Montpelier  Church  through  the  years,  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  "Johnson  Clan  of  Argyll.”  These  descendants  have  at  all  times 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  church.  Of  special  mention 
is  the  large  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Johnson,  their  children,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  first  Montpelier  Church  to  which  he  gave  much  of  his  personal  time 
and  means.  His  wife,  Eliza  McPhatter,  as  well  as  many  of  her  people,  were  charter 
members  and  were  given  honorable  mention  for  having  given  much  of  their  means 
and  time  also  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

Many  other  men  and  women,  too  numerous  to  mention,  who  have  taken  prominent 
and  important  parts  in  the  life  and  the  progress  of  the  Church,  town  and  section, 
hold  their  membership  here, 

A  beautiful  spirit  has,  all  through  the  years,  existed  between  the  two  Churches, 
Spring  Hill  and  Montpelier,  the  congregations  of  which  consist  of  many  of  the  John¬ 
son  Clan  "kith  and  kin.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Montpelier  Church,  with  a  membership  of  devout 
and  faithful  followers  of  the  Lord,  will  be  a  continuing  major  factor  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  town  and  surrounding  community  for  many  generataions  to  come,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  long  past. — Mary  Rebecca  Powers. 

The  following  article  was  copied  mostly  from  The  Laurinburg  Exchange,  and  was 
written  by  Rev.  Frank  L.  Goodman: 

Before  the  establishment  of  Montpelier  Presbyterian  Church  many  people  of  the 
community  attended  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Antioch,  Bethel  and  Laurel  Hill, 
which  were  near. 

The  Gilchrist  home  was  located  on  the  "Old  stage  coach  line”  leading  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York.  This  "Stage-Stop-Tavern”  became  the  community  center  and 
a  U.  S.  Post  Office,  called  "Montpelier,”  was  established  there  on  January  17,  1815; 
and  later,  moved  to  the  home  of  John  Johnson. 

Reverend  John  McIntyre  began  holding  services  at  this  place  and  out  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  grew  a  desire  for  a  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  Fayetteville  Presbytery  on  October  1  1,  1  8  50,  the  people  asked 
permission  to  erect  a  church  building  at  Gilchrist  bridge,  which  request  was  granted, 
and  on  January  18,  1851,  the  people  came  together  and  discussed  the  building  of  a 
church.  Duncan  McPherson  presided,  John  Gilchrist  acted  as  secretary,  and  Reverend 
Hector  McNeill  led  the  prayer. 

They  decided  that  the  proper  location  for  the  church  was  on  the  "rising  ground” 
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east  of  the  bridge.  A  building  committee  was  appointed  and  on  March  1,  1851, 
brought  in  a  report  that  the  church  be  built  and  named  "Montpelier.”  (Archibald 
Johnson,  a  son  of  MacNeill  Johnson,  was  a  member  of  this  committee). 

The  building  was  erected  some  time  between  January  29,  1851,  and  April,  18  52. 
A  commission  consisting  of  Reverend  Hector  McLean  and  Reverend  Hector  McNeill, 
met  at  the  church  on  April  2  5,  18  52,  organized  and  dedicated  it.  According  to  Dr. 
J.  E.  Purcell,  Reverend  John  McIntyre  led  the  dedicatory  prayer,  while  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  friends.  He  was  102  years  old  at  that  time. 

The  charter  members  were:  Duncan,  Anna,  Eliza,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Archibald 
McPhatter;  (The  McLauchlins,  Cooleys  and  many  of  the  Johnsons  are  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  McPhatter  family) ;  John  Gilchrist,  Eliza  Johnson,  Mary  Johnson,  Alex. 
Graham,  Archibald  McEachern  and  Lauchlin  McNeill. 

There  were  negro  slaves  belonging  to  these  families  who  became  members  of  the 
church.  They  entered  through  the  "slave  entrance”  and  sat  up  in  the  "gallery.” 

Reverend  Hector  McNeill  supplied  the  church  for  the  first  four  years  and  the 
Reverend  J.  P.  McPherson  for  the  year  18  56-57.  Through  the  following  years  many 
fine  and  noble  ministers  supplied  the  church  until  April,  1901,  when  Montpelier, 
Bethel  and  Raeford  united  and  secured  the  services  of  Reverend  L.  A.  McLaurin  as 
stated  supply. 

Many  other  fine  men  served  the  church  until  on  October  1,  1939,  Montpelier 
joined  with  Laurel  Hill  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  pastorate,  with  Rev.  Frank 
L.  Goodman.  (Author’s  Note. — Mr.  Goodman  is  deeply  consecrated  and  very  popular. 
To  him  we  are  grateful  for  most  of  these  notes  about  the  church.) 

The  church  was  builded  on  a  beautiful  hill,  faced  to  the  south  and  had  a  large 
porch  in  front,  which  was  supported  by  four  large  octagon-shaped,  colonial  white 
pillars.  Entrance  to  the  church  was  available  from  both  directions,  and  the  carriages, 
occupied  by  these  fine  old  families,  would  be  driven  by  the  front  door,  the  ladies  as¬ 
sisted  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  vehicles  moved  into  the  grove  where  the  horses  were 
hitched  to  trees. 

A  "flowing  spring,”  still  active,  was  located  just  to  the  rear  of  the  church  and 
at  this  old  spring  no  doubt,  many  a  love  match  began. 

In  1882  Montpelier  invited  Fayetteville  Presbytery  to  meet  there.  They  then 
began  to  remodel  the  church,  making  many  improvements.  A  new  communion  table 
and  chairs  were  secured  and  a  long  "settee,”  handsomely  upholstered,  was  placed  in 
the  pulpit.  This  old  "settee”  and  the  old  communion  table  are  now  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  William  G.  Shaw.  (Mrs.  Shaw  has  been  a  life-long  worker  in  the  church  and 
is  a  Johnson  clan  member.) 

About  this  time  the  business  center  was  leaving  the  Montpelier  site  and  moving 
to  the  town  of  Wagram,  one  mile  southeast.  On  April  24,  1910,  the  congregation 
voted  to  move  the  church  to  Wagram  and  in  the  summer  of  1911  work  on  the 
new  church  was  begun. 

June  9,  1912,  Reverend  W.  C.  Brown  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  church, 
which  was  of  brick  construction,  with  the  pulpit  platform  in  the  center  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  under  a  beautiful  Gothic  arch. 

The  church  grew  with  the  town  and  was  doing  a  fine  work.  On  December  27, 
1924,  there  was  a  wedding  in  the  church.  (Miss  Anne  McLauchlin  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Rush  Wooley.)  It  was  extremely  cold  Saturday  night  and  the  furnace  was 
red-hot.  The  wedding  was  over  and  every  one  gone,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the 
alarm  that  the  church  was  on  fire.  It  was  burned  and  nothing  saved.  The  next 
morning  the  congregation  of  heroic  people  decided  to  rebuild  at  once.  On  December 
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1,  1925,  about  eleven  months  later,  services  were  conducted  in  the  new  church,  which 
is  a  much  larger,  up-to-date  and  modern  building. 

The  total  indebtedness  against  the  church  was  erased  in  1936,  and  on  May  10,  1936, 
there  was  a  great  "Home  Coming”  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  church. 

The  year  1884  opens  with  the  beginning  of  a  Missionary  Society,  with  Mrs.  Charles 
Purcell  as  president  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  McEachern,  second  president. 

In  1902  "The  John  Fairley  Murray  Memorial  Society”  was  formed,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  little  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Fairley  Murray.  (Mrs.  Murray  is  a  Johnson  Clan 
member.)  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cooley,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Murray,  organized  a  Junior 
Christian  Society.  Mr.  John  Livingston  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  church  work, 
especially  in  the  organization  of  branch  Sunday  schools.  The  Livingston  families  have, 
all  through  the  years,  been  substantial  members  of  this  church. 

Montpelier  is  proud  to  claim  three  sons  in  the  ministry: — Reverend  W.  C.  Smith, 
Reverend  Patrick  Boyles,  and  the  distinguished  John  Edwin  Purcell,  D.D. 

BETHEL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Not  very  far  from  Spring  Hill  and  Montpelier  Churches  in  Bethel  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hoke  County,  there  is  a  Bible  the  sight  of  which  would  have  delighted  the 
soul  of  the  late  Colonel  F.  A.  Olds.  He  would  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  it  for 
the  Hall  of  History. 

Rev.  Hector  MacNeill  was  for  forty  years  pastor  of  Bethel  Church.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  that  Sherman  led  his  army  through  the  South,  taking  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  his  triumphal  march.  Mr.  MacNeill  lived  near  Bethel  Church.  Trustworthy 
tradition  has  it  that  Sherman  visited  the  home  of  this  Scotch  Presbyterian  preacher, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  Mr.  MacNeill  was  an  "unreconstructed  rebel,”  and 
gave  his  opinion  very  freely  to  this  "Yankee  General,”  which  opinion  was  not  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  General  and  his  associates.  The  preacher  was  especially  hard  on 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Leaving  the  home  of  Parson  MacNeill,  Sherman  went  to  the  church,  in  which 
building  he  made  headquarters  for  the  night.  He  found  a  large  Bible  on  the  pulpit, 
and  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  front  lid  the  following:  "Rev.  Mr.  MacNeill  will 
preach  in  this  church  next  Sunday  from  I  John  4:8,  and  offer  special  prayer  for 
"Old  Abe,”  by  order  of  W.  T.  Sherman,  commander  of  this  division  of  the  army  of 
the  U.  S.  A.”  Here  are  the  words  of  the  text  assigned  to  Mr.  MacNeill:  "He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not  God:  for  God  is  love.” 

Tradition  does  not  say  whether  or  not  Mr.  MacNeill  carried  out  the  order  of  the 
Yankee  General,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not. 

The  old  pulpit  stand  has  a  shelf  on  the  inside  on  which  the  historic  Bible  is  kept. 
As  the  church  is  not  locked,  there  is  danger  that  the  Bible  will  be  stolen,  or  if  fire 
should  destroy  the  building,  this  valuable  relic  would  be  lost. — Gerald  White 
Johnson. 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Carolina  was  established  in  or  near  this 
section  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

To  be  definite — "Old  Bluff  Church,”  in  the  Cape  Fear  Valley,  is  the  oldest  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  center  of 
the  Presbyterian  Scotch  Highlander’s  Church  life. 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  church  during  its  early  history  was  as  heavy  silver  service 
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presented  by  George  the  III,  and  as  legend  has  it,  the  silver  goblets  were  about  the  size 
of  sledge  hammers. 

The  pastor  of  this  Church  in  those  days  was  the  Reverend  James  Campbell,  a  brave 
and  fearless  preacher,  who  is  buried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Church. 

According  to  a  story  told  by  the  sturdy  Scotchmen  of  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  (where 
the  famous  Flora  MacDonald  College  is  situated,  and  on  whose  campus  a  marble  marker 
was  unveiled,  commemorating  the  settlement  of  two  centuries  ago  of  Neil  MacNeill 
and  his  colony  of  300  Scotch  Highlanders,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  were  members 
of  Old  Bluff  Church.  As  the  story  goes,  on  the  unveiling  day  a  multitude  of  Scots 
came  from  miles  around,  from  the  Glens  and  Braes,  from  Lochs  and  Craigs  of  scat¬ 
tered  sections  in  America,  and  even  from  the  old  country,  to  see  "Beautiful  Flora 
MacDonald  College,”  (whose  beloved  President:  Dr.  Charles  D.  Vardell  served  as  a 
gracious  host),  and  to  join  in  the  commemorating  exercises.  They  also  saw  kilted 
Bonnie  lassies  do  the  highland-fling  to  the  shrill  strains  of  the  bagpipe  and  they  met 
their  cousin  Robert  Lister  MacNeill  of  New  York,  the  MacNeill  45  th  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Clan,  also  Malcom  MacNeill,  of  New  York,  President  of  Clan  MacNeill  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  and  the  beloved  Angus  Wilton  McLean,  then  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  a  member  of  The  Clan,  (who  was  master  of  ceremonies).  The  memorial 
was  designed  by  Herman  MacNeill,  famous  New  York  sculptor,  also  a  Clan  member. 
Tributes  were  paid  to  many  illustrious  members  of  "The  Clan  MacNeill,”  among 
whom  were  John  Charles  MacNeill,  of  Riverton,  North  Carolina’s  sweet  singing  poet, 
and  James  MacNeill  Whistler,  the  Tar  Heel  State’s  celebrated  Artist  and  the  painter 
of  "Whistler’s  Mother,”  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Neill  MacNeill  from  Jura,  in  1735,  brought  3  50  followers,  among  whom  were 
many  clansmen,  to  America  and  planted  a  colony  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C.  Again 
after  the  Battle  of  Culloden  in  1746  Neill  brought  out  more  emigrants  landing  in 
North  Carolina  and  settling  about  Cross  Creek,  Fayetteville,  in  Cumberland  County. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  clansmen  imigrating  to  America  went  direct  to 
the  northern  or  southern  settlements,  there  were  of  course,  many  whose  families 
had  first  gone  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  and  then  to  America. 

Thus  the  "Clan  MacNeill”  has  become  in  part,  an  American  institution,  filled  with 
traditions  and  interesting  history. 

KISIMUL  CASTLE 

"Chief  of  Clan  MacNeill  Claims  Ancient  Estate.”  Kisimul  Castle. 

"Robert  MacNeill,  of  New  York,  is  45th  Chief  of  Clan  MacNeill.” 

Members  of  the  Clan  MacNeill,  and  ("The  Johnson  Clan,”  as  both  MacNeill  John¬ 
son  and  Christian  Monroe  Johnson’s  mothers  were  MacNeills),  and  other  Scots,  and 
Scottish  descendants,  who  are  numerous  in  this  section,  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  Robert  MacNeill,  the  45th  Chieftain  of  the  Clan,  who  is  now  in  Scot¬ 
land,  visiting  Barra  in  the  Hebrides,  ancient  estate  of  the  MacNeills  which  has  been 
reclaimed. 

Mail  advices  from  Oban  in  North  Western  Scotland  tell  of  the  arrival  at  Barra, 
in  the  Hebrides  Islands,  of  the  MacNeill  Chieftain  and  his  family. 

The  Island  of  Barra  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  MacNeill  Clan.  A  Clan  which 
dates  back  to  the  ninth  century  in  Scotland  and  the  fourth  century  in  Ireland. 

It  remained  for  the  45  th  chieftain,  the  American  MacNeill,  to  purchase  the  major 
part  of  the  Island.  The  news  that  the  MacNeill  was  once  more  the  ov/ner  of  the 
Island  spread  like  tidings  of  good  news  throughout  the  Hebrides. 

The  writer,  in  further  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  MacNeills  on  the  Steamship 
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Lochearn  at  Barra,  states  "There  could  be  no  two  minds  about  the  pleasure  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Island,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  MacNeills.  They  were  greeted  by 
the  leading  boats  of  the  fishing  fleets  and  across  the  wharf  buildings  was  a  banner 
bearing  these  words  "Clad  Mile  Failte”  (a  hundred  thousand  welcomes.)  They  were 
piped  the  whole  way  through  the  village  up  to  their  house,  an  ample,  greystone  build¬ 
ing  with  gables  overlooking  the  Bay. 

"Kisimul  Castle,”  referred  to  by  the  writer,  rises  from  the  waters  in  the  midst  of 
the  Castle  bay  on  the  shores  of  which  Barra  is  situated. 

The  Chieftain  told  his  people  that  the  MacNeill  Foundation,  organized  in  America, 
has  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  Castle. 

The  guide  books  of  this  ancient  Island  relate  the  legend,  that,  when  Noah  sent  an 
emissary  to  the  "Castle”  from  the  "Ark”  inviting  the  MacNeills  to  come  aboard 
and  save  themselves,  the  bold  MacNeills  sent  back  word  by  the  emissary  that  they 
had  a  "BOAT  of  their  own.” 

"Kisimul  Castle,”  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  MacNeills  of  Barra  sits  firmly  on 
a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  Castle  Bay  in  Scotland. 

The  Castle  is  supposed  to  be  six  hundred  years  old  and  is  of  considerable  size.  In 
one  angle  there  is  a  high  "Tower,”  which  tradition  says  was  at  all  times  occupied  by  a 
watchman  who  let  fall  a  heavy  stone  on  the  head  of  any  one  attempting  to  surprise 
the  Gate. 

The  Castle  is  entirely  inaccessible  except  by  water. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Courtyard  was  on  the  southeast  side  where  the 
heavy  old  door  is  still  visible. 

The  structure  is  of  primitive  type,  consisting  of  an  enclosing  wall  of  irregular 
outline.  The  walls  of  the  Enceinte  are  four  feet  in  thickness  on  the  North  side  and 
seven  feet  on  the  East  side. 

There  are  a  great  many  huge  fireplaces,  gables,  attics,  basements,  dungeons,  gutter 
holes,  parapets,  drip-stones,  keep  towers,  the  Chief’s  private  apartments — and  many 
other  features  which  a  tourist,  especially,  if  he  could  prove  that  one  drop  of  MacNeill 
blood  courses  through  his  veins,  would  find  exceedingly  interesting  in  this  unusual,  his¬ 
toric,  "Old  Kisimul  Castle.” 

Notes  gathered  from  the  Book  "The  Clan  MacNeill”  by  The  MacNeill  of  Barra. 

These  notes  were  loaned  by  Miss  Mary  MacNeill  MacEachern,  who  is  an  attractive 
and  charming  member  of  "The  Clan”  and  a  gifted  musician.  She  and  her  very 
capable  sister,  Mrs.  Beatrice  McEachern  Bullock,  live  at  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

A  new  Highland  call  is  ringing  out  for  the  people  of  America,  and  particularly 
for  North  Carolina  and  its  Scottish  Clans.  The  Hebrides  Islands,  west  of  Scotland, 
which  once  harbored  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  may  now  become  the  refuge  of  British 
children  evacuated  from  the  bombed  areas. 

This  is  the  hope  and  all-absorbing  work  of  the  Lady  of  Barra,  Marie,  wife  of 
Robert  XLV,  the  Macneil  of  Barra  and  hereditary  head  of  the  oldest  house  in  the 
British  Empire. 

Lady  Macneil,  of  Barra,  who,  in  her  gracious,  modest  nobility,  prefers  to  be  known 
as  Mrs.  Macneil,  has  recently  visited  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  While  in  Raleigh 
she  was  busy  organizing  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  "Scottish  Clans  Evacuation 
Plan.” 

Mrs.  Macneil  hopes  that  North  Carolina,  with  its  "Little  Scotland”  along  the  Cape 
Fear  and  its  pride  in  the  Clan’s  traditions,  will  become  the  charter  State  in  support  of 
the  plan.  Mrs.  Macneil,  born  in  Maryland,  is  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  which  goes  back 
to  the  first  king  of  the  United  Scots. 
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Seeing  the  Lady  of  Barra  and  listening  to  her  noble  and  enthusiastic  story  of  the 
"Scottish  Clans  Evacuation  Plan,”  one  could  almost  hear  again  the  cry  of  the  Macneil 
clan,  "Buaidh  No.  Bas,”  Victory  of  Death! 

OLD  SPRING  HILL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(Scotland  County,  North  Carolina) 

Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  at  Wagram,  Scotland  county,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  county  and  in  North  Carolina.  Its  history  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
history  of  State  and  county,  and  goes  deep  into  the  background  of  present  day  civili¬ 
zation. 

This  Church  was  constituted  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1813.  Ministers  at  the  occasion 
were  Reverend  Donald  Whyte,  Benj amine  Moseley  and  Robert  Thomas.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Church  were  dismissed  from  the  Cheraw  Hill  Baptist  Church  in  South 
Carolina  in  1807. 

Some  of  the  members  came  from  North  Britain  with  letters  of  dismission  to  certify 
their  fellowship  with  that  Church,  and  authorizing  them  to  join  some  Church  in  this 
Country. 

They  joined  the  Cheraw  Hill  Church.  Rev.  Mescan  MacNeill,  Rev.  Donald  Whyte 
and  his  wife,  Catherine  Campbell,  and  James  MacKeller  were  some  of  the  people  who 
withdrew  from  the  Cheraw  Church  to  join  the  newly  organized  Spring  Hill  Church. 
Donald  Whyte  became  this  Church’s  first  pastor. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SPRING  HILL 

BAPTIST  CHURCH  ' 

RENEWED  INTEREST  AROUSED— PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART 
WAS  INDIRECTLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ITS  FOUNDING 

(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 

Wagram,  Aug.  2. — The  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church 
will  be  celebrated  tomorrow  at  the  church,  one  mile  west  of  Wagram,  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  event  has  aroused  renewed  interest  in  the  history  of  the  congregation,  which 
is  in  many  ways  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  A  Prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  with  the 
aid  of  his  conqueror,  was  indirectly  responsible  for  its  founding  and  directly  it  came 
into  being  through  the  love  of  a  highborn  lady  and  an  itinerant  preacher.  The  story 
began  on  the  battlefield  of  Culloden,  and  since  its  removal  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  has  been  marked  by  a  spiritual  devotion  of  no  less  high  an  order  than  the  physical 
courage  of  the  men  who  died  at  Culloden.  The  full  story  has  never  been  written;  it 
exists  only  in  the  memories  of  the  older  people  of  the  community  and  in  traditions 
among  the  younger.  Necessarily  many  chapters  have  been  lost,  but  enough  remains  to 
make  interesting  reading  for  a  younger  and  less  hardy  generation. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  story  dates  back  to  1756,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
met  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  pretender  to  the  British  throne,  backed  by  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  at  Culloden.  There  the  Highlanders  were  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie’s”  star  went  down  in  blood.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  army  swept  Scotland  from  end  to  end,  hunting  down  the  rebels.  History  re¬ 
members  how  hardly  the  prince  himself  escaped,  with  the  help  of  the  heroine,  Flora 
MacDonald,  while  many  of  his  followers  were  not  so  fortunate.  Of  those  that  did 
slip  from  under  the  vengeance  of  George  II  thousands  followed  the  example  of  Flora 
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and  her  husband  and  emigrated  to  America.  The  MacDonalds  and  many  others  came  to 
North  Carolina  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State. 
These  people  and  their  children  were  the  ones  who  many  years  later  founded  Spring 
Hill  Church. 

It  was  60  years  after  the  disastrous  fight  at  Culloden,  and  most  of  the  actors  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  story  had  long  since  passed  from  the  earthly  stage,  when 
strange  tidings  came  to  Rosneth,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  lived  a  rich  laird  of 
Clan  Campbell.  It  was  reported  that  a  strolling  preacher  had  come  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  was  expounding  a  weird  doctrine,  at  which  the  laird  and  his  household, 
stood  aghast.  Among  his  possessions,  the  worthy  old  gentleman  counted  first  his 
daughter,  Catharine,  whose  wit,  combined  with  unusual  beauty,  had  made  her  a  social 
favorite.  She  certainly  possessed  her  full  share  of  curiosity,  for  she  defied  convention 
and  slipped  away  with  a  party  of  friends  one  night  to  have  a  look  at  the  stranger. 

The  preacher  was  young  and  handsome;  his  erect  carriage,  powerful  frame  and 
resonant  voice  have  been  preserved  in  legend  and  tradition  for  more  than  100  years. 
He  was  fired  with  the  zeal  that  has  sent  men  to  the  stake  triumphing,  and  the  legend 
has  it  that  that  night  he  spoke  "with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.”  Whether  it 
was  the  doctrine  or  the  preacher  that  swept  Catharine  Campbell  off  her  feet,  posterity 
may  puzzle  out  for  itself;  but  at  any  rate  she  went  home  that  night  with  a  strange 
tingling  in  her  blood.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Shortly  after  both  the  doctrine  and 
preacher  were  Catharine’s.  Her  father  proved  himself  broadminded  enough  to  hold 
his  daughter’s  happiness  above  his  own  creed,  and  he  not  only  dismissed  her  with  his 
blessing,  but  gave  her  her  marriage  portion  in  gold  guineas. 

But  Catharine  Whyte  as  she  was  now,  had  caught  a  Tartar,  as  she  soon  found.  For 
Donald,  her  husband,  began  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
new  world,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  called  to  minister  to  them. 
Once,  in  particular,  he  dreamed  that  he  stood  before  a  congregation  of  Scotchmen  in 
America. 

Though  his  wife,  at  that  time,  had  small  missionary  zeal  herself,  her  love  for  her 
husband  was  greater,  far,  than  any  consideration  of  her  own  happiness,  so  on  the  altar 
of  that  love  she  laid  everything  that  had  been  dear  to  her,  and  consented  to  follow 
her  husband  into  the  wilderness.  In  1807,  they  reached  North  Carolina,  then  the 
frontier  in  the  wildest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  young  missionary  preached  throughout  the  two  Carolinas,  making  his  journeys 
on  horseback,  but  it  was  in  Richmond  what  is  now  Scotland  County,  North  Carolina, 
that  he  decided  to  make  his  home.  There  his  wife  invested  the  gold  that  was  her 
marriage  portion,  in  land.  She  bought  a  vast  plantation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  every  foot  of  the  land  that  the  gold  guineas  paid  for,  is  held  by  her  descendants 
to  this  day.  But  Donald  Whyte,  an  evangelistic  zealot,  paid  scant  heed  to  anything 
but  his  mission  and  the  management  of  the  estate  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  wife.  Catharine  rose  to  the  task  like  the  heroine  she  was,  and,  after 
the  hard  months  spent  in  getting  settled,  the  preacher’s  household  never  lacked  for  any 
of  the  necessities  nor  the  comforts  of  life,  though  in  a  new  land,  the  luxuries,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  the  preacher’s  wife  had  been  accustomed,  were  necessarily  lacking.  She 
became  a  great  manager  and  everything  on  the  place,  from  her  cotton  fields  to  her 
negroes,  showed  the  effects  of  her  prudence  and  foresight. 

Yet  she  was  never  too  busy  to  answer  the  call  of  the  needy.  Her  fame  as  a 
"Minister  of  grace”  spread  through  all  the  countryside,  and  ere  many  years  passed 
wherever  there  was  suffering  or  sorrow,  Catharine  Whyte’s  skill  as  a  nurse,  Catharine’s 
open-handed  generosity  or  Catharine  Whyte’s  every-rcady  sympathy  brought  case  to 
suffering  bodies  and  balm  to  broken  hearts.  The  itinerant  preacher  had  become  a  voice 
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crying  in  the  wilderness,  calling  men  to  repentance;  she  had  become  a  ministering 
angel,  and  posterity  is  still  wondering  which  was  the  greater. 

As  stated,  on  May  23,  1813,  Donald  Whyte  and  seven  others,  organized  a  Baptist 
Church  near  his  home.  The  first  building  was  erected  on  a  little  knoll  on  the  edge 
of  Shoe  Heel  Creek.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  great  spring  burst  to  ripple  down  into 
the  Creek  and  from  its  location  the  church  took  its  name — Spring  Hill.  Whyte  was 
the  first  pastor  and  he  preached  twice  every  Sunday — in  the  morning  in  English  and 
in  the  evening  in  Gaelic.  Out  of  this  church  membership  and  of  Montpelier  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  was  organized  the  Spring  Hill  Temperance  and  Literary  Society. 

The  present  house  of  worship  at  Spring  Hill  is  the  third  that  the  congregation  has 
occupied,  but  it  stands  on  the  same  site,  though  the  spring  was  long  ago  choked  up 
with  sand.  Just  behind  it  is  the  school  building,  housing  the  school  that  the  pioneers 
established  shortly  after  the  church,  and  just  across  the  road  is  the  churchyard,  where 
a  marble  shaft  marks  the  resting  place  of  Spring  Hill’s  most  brilliant  son,  John 
Charles  MacNeill,  poet  laureate  of  North  Carolina.  If  ever  a  spot  was  hallowed,  this  hill¬ 
side,  surrounded  by  whispering  pines,  should  be,  because  for  a  century,  its  influence 
has  been  felt  in  our  State,  and  always  for  good. 

One  morning  he  was  preaching  in  the  Welsh  Neck  Baptist  Church,  Society  Hill,  in 
the  bend  of  the  Pee  Dee  River,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Welsh  Neck,  South  Carolina. 
A.s  the  congregation  assembled,  he  saw  the  same  people  he  had  seen  in  the  vision  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  recognized  the  faces  and  the  clothes  the  people  wore.  He  preached  with 
unusual  power  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  the  people  and  multitudes  of  them 
came  expressing  their  desire  to  join  the  church.  There  was  a  little  Pentecost  and 
Donald  Whyte  never  got  away  from  that  experience.  To  his  children’s  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  this  experience  was  handed  down  as  "an  omen.” 

Many  consecrated  women  were  members  of  this  Historic  Welsh  Neck  Baptist 

Church,  among  them  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Edwards,  who  was  a  sister  of  Dr.  Jesse  B.  Hart¬ 

well,  a  pioneer  missionary  in  China;  Miss  Louisa  Macintosh,  a  sister  of  Miss  M.  E.  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Mrs.  John  Stout;  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Wilson  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Coker.  This 

group  of  women  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  W.  M.  U.  of  the 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Miss  M.  E.  Macintosh  was  president  of  the  Southern 
W.  M.  U.  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  She  married  Dr.  T.  P.  Bell,  Secretary 
of  the  Sunday  School  Board  and  later  editor  of  the  Christian  Index,  of  Atlanta.  Miss 
Macintosh  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Central  Committee  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Miss  Mary  L.  Coker  was  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  John  Stout,  Treasurer. 

Among  the  distinguished  pastors  of  the  Church  were  Rev.  Donald  Whyte  from 
1808  to  1811;  and  the  Furmans,  Dr.  James  C.  Furman,  Rev.  Samuel  Furman  and  their 
nephew,  Rev.  Richard  Furman,  from  1832  until  1853.  In  1854  the  church  called  Dr. 
W.  M.  Wingate  and  he  accepted  the  call,  but  before  he  preached  his  first  sermon  he 
wrote,  asking  to  be  released,  as  he  had  been  offered  a  professorship  at  Wake  Forest 
which  he  wished  to  accept.  The  church  released  him. 

In  this  Church,  Major  J.  L.  Coker,  founder  of  Coker  College,  held  his  member¬ 
ship.  Rev.  John  Stout  was  pastor  for  nearly  twenty  years  following  1873.  During 
his  pastorate,  he  married  a  sister  of  Major  Coker. 

Professor  James  Harvey  Rogers  was  a  member  of  this  Church.  He  is  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Yale  University  and  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  advisors. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Brother  Charles  E.  Stevens  has  been  the  distinguished 
pastor  of  this  Church. 

(Extra  Notes,  Years  Later.) 

"On  Lord’s  Day  morning,  March  4th,  1877,  a  Female  Missionary  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Spring  Flill  Baptist  Church,  Richmond  County*  N.  C. 
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President — Mrs.  Euphemia  MacNeill. 

Vice  President — Miss  Mary  MacNeill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Catharine  W.  Monroe.” 

These  notes  were  written  by  Reverend  John  Monroe. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Livingston  Johnson  that  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte  organized 
a  Missionary  Society  for  Women  (and  a  children’s  Society  similar  to  the  present 
Sunbeam  Society)  in  this  Church  during  the  early  days  of  this  Church;  that  Society 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Missionary  Society  organized  in  a  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Whyte  bought  butter,  eggs  and  walnuts  from  the  women  who  wanted  to 
pay  their  Society  dues  in  this  way. 

The  third  church  building  was  a  large  frame  structure,  with  a  long  porch  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  white,  "colonial”  columns.  There  were  "galleries”  for  the  slaves, 
who  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  church.  (The  negro  slaves  also  belonged  to  the 
church.) 

There  was  a  partition  which  divided  the  pews  for  men  and  women. 

In  his  latter  years  Father  Monroe’s  health  was  failing  and  younger  men  served  as 
assistants.  The  first  was  Reverend  Rufus  Ford,  afterwards  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
Marion  (S.  C.)  First  Baptist  Church.  Reverends  J.  W.  Wildman,  B.  H.  Phillips  and 
A.  W.  Price  also  served. 

April  20,  18  89,  Livingston  Johnson  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Spring  Hill. 

Father  John  Monroe  died  in  18  89.  Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Thomas  conducted  the  funeral. 
He  is  buried  in  the  McKay  Cemetery. 

May  5,  188  5,  the  cemetery  near  the  Church  had  its  beginning,  with  the  burial  of 
Duncan  Johnson,  the  oldest  deacon  of  the  church. 

In  1891  Reverend  M.  L.  Kesler  became  pastor.  He  did  a  great  work  and  was  much 
beloved.  He  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Jones,  Rev.  F.  O.  S.  Curtis,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Whitehead  served  in 
succeeding  pastorates.  Later  Rev.  R.  G.  Kendrick  became  pastor.  He,  too,  did  a  fine 
work.  Then  the  beloved  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Wood  served. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Goode  became  pastor  in  1914.  It  was  during  this  pastorate  that  the 
congregation  decided  to  leave  its  historic  old  home  at  "The  Spring”  and  build  a  new, 
brick,  modern  church  house  at  Wagram.  Mr.  Goode  gently  moved  and  wisely  led 
his  people  in  this  undertaking. 

Other  pastors  were  Rev.  H.  C.  Hamby  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Hoyle,  both  fine  men.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Arnette,  scholarly  and  energetic,  became  pastor.  He  and  his  excellent  family 
served  well  the  church  and  every  interest  of  the  community. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  the  grand  old  man,  giving  almost  his  all  for  the  church  he  so 
loved,  served  a  number  of  years  as  pastor.  Rev.  J.  E.  Rcamy,  a  splendid  preacher,  is 
the  present  pastor. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Livingston  Johnson,  "May  this  Historic  Church  stand  as  a 
lighthouse  until  Christ  comes!” 

IN  MEMORY  OF  A  PIONEER  BAPTIST  PREACHER, 

REVEREND  DONALD  WHYTE 

The  work  of  the  pioneer  preacher,  we  fear,  is  not  appreciated  in  this  day  when 
there  are  churches  in  every  community,  and  no  one  need  go  a  great  distance  to  hear  a 
sermon  from  a  preacher  of  his  own  denomination.  We  arc  too  prone  to  forget  that  wc 
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enjoy  these  advantages  because  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  pioneer  preacher.  One 
of  these  pioneers  was  Reverend  Donald  Whyte.  As  many  of  his  own  descendants  do 
not  know  the  sacrifices  he  made,  and  as  few  who  live  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
know  scarcely  anything  about  his  life  and  work,  we  are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
give  a  brief  sketch. 

Donald  Whyte  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1776.  He  was  converted  while  listening 
to  a  sermon  by  a  gifted  Baptist  preacher,  Daniel  MacCarthur.  Among  the  other  con¬ 
verts  in  this  meeting  was  a  Miss  Catharine  Campbell,  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Whyte.  Yielding  to  a  call  to  preach,  Mr.  Whyte  was  ordined  as  a  minister, 
and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come  to  America. 

August  29,  1807,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whyte  embarked  on  a  slow  sailing  vessel  and 
reached  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  October  7,  1807.  From  Charleston  they  went 
to  Wilmington  and  thence  to  Lumber  Bridge,  in  Robeson  County,  where  a  Scotch 
colonv  had  located.  After  visiting  sections  in  Robeson  and  Richmond  Counties,  they 
went  to  Society  Hill,  South  Carolina,  where  Mr.  Whyte  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  now  historic  Welsh  Neck  Church.  This  church  was  devoted  to  him  and  in  his 
subsequent  missionary  operations  became  to  him  much  that  the  Phillipian  church 
was  to  Paul. 

After  remaining  at  Society  Hill  for  sometime  Mr.  Whyte  decided  to  move  to  Rich¬ 
mond  County,  North  Carolina,  where  there  was  a  colony  of  Scotch  people.  Having 
no  place  in  which  to  preach  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  old  stage  road  that  led 
from  ’Fayetteville  to  Cloeraiv  and  preached  to  the  people  who  lined  up  beside  the  road. 
The  Spirit  of  God  came  with  mighty  power  on  the  preacher  and  the  congregation  and 
many  professed  faith  in  Christ.  Several  announced  their  intention  to  join  the  Church, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  unique  service  was  held,  old  Spring  Hill  Church, 
the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond  County  was  organized. 

Donald  Whyte  was  pastor  of  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  from  its  organization  in 
1813  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1824.  He  was  much  better  fitted  for  missionary 
work,  however,  than  for  the  pastorate.  At  his  own  expense,  he  went  through  South¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina,  from  Richmond  to  New  Hanover  Counties,  preaching  the 
truth  as  he  believed  the  New  Testament  taught  it. 

When  far  away  from  home,  as  distance  was  counted  in  those  days,  he  was  taken  seri¬ 
ously  ill.  He  rode  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Neill  Henry,  in  Pender  County,  in  whose  home 
he  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  Mr.  Henry  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  and  his  family  cared  tenderly  for  the  man  of  God  and  all  that  medical  skill  of 
that  day  could  do  was  done  for  him,  but  on  October  28,  1824,  the  God  whom  he 
had  so  faithfully  served  called  him  up  higher.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Colvin  burying  ground  near  the  home  of  the  kind  man  who  ministered  to  him  in  his 
last  illness.  Mr.  Henry  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Colvin. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  attending  the  Eastern  Association,  this  writer  stated  in  a 
speech  on  State  Missions  that  his  great-grandfather,  Rev.  Donald  Whyte,  was  buried 
somewhere  in  that  section.  Deacon  W.  H.  Lewis  told  us  that  the  grave  was  near  his 
home  in  Atkinson,  and  proposed  to  take  us  to  see  it,  if  we  would  spend  the  night 
with  him.  This  kind  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  our  first  visit  was  made  to  the 
grave.  It  was  in  a  very  isolated  spot  at  that  time,  and  as  the  years  passed  the  place 
became  more  neglected.  Those  who  had  loved  ones  buried  there  had  moved  away. 
When  we  visited  the  place  for  the  second  time  a  year  ago,  we  saw  that  in  another 
generation  no  one  would  likely  be  able  to  find  the  grave.  Rev.  A.  N.  Johnson,  brother 
of  Rev.  E.  N.  Johnson,  is  pastor  at  Atkinson  and  accompanied  us  to  the  grave. 

On  November  1,  with  the  Johnson  Brothers,  and  Deacon  J.  S.  Pope,  of  Atkinson, 
we  went  to  the  little  graveyard,  which  was  overgrown  with  brush,  opened  the  grave, 
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and  placed  in  a  box  which  Deacon  Hatcher,  of  the  Dunn  Baptist  Church,  had  kindly 
prepared,  the  few  bones  which  were  found,  and  the  dust  of  this  faithful,  sacrificing 
preacher  of  the  gospel  and  laid  them  in  a  grave  near  old  Spring  Hill  Church. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  body  is  material,  and  the  soul  is  the  real  man,  and  so 
far  as  the  dead  is  concerned  it  matters  not  where  the  body  reposes,  but  we  felt  that 
the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  Donald  Whyte  should  be  preserved,  and  that  having 
his  grave  where  it  could  be  seen  would  go  far  toward  preserving  the  valuable  history 
and  tradition  of  this  remarkable  man. 

We  are  publishing  in  a  narrow  column,  which  it  will  fit,  a  cut  of  the  grave  in  the 
old  Colvin  graveyard  with  the  stone  which  was  placed  at  the  head  by  Mrs.  Whyte. 
This  stone,  of  course,  must  be  preserved  and  was  removed  to  the  new  grave  at  Spring 
Hill.  Even  if  a  more  imposing  marker  is  later  provided,  as  has  been  suggested,  this 
marble  slab  will  still  be  kept  at  the  grave. 

Many  of  the  most  useful  men  of  that  day  were  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
Donald  Whyte,  among  them  being  Rev.  John  Monroe,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Whyte  as  a 
pastor  of  Spring  Hill  Church  and  Mr.  George  Fennell,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  who 
after  his  conversion  entered  the  ministry  and  became  a  most  successful  evangelist. 
There  were  very  many  others  but  space  will  not  permit  the  publication  of  their  names. 
And  so  the  work  of  Donald  Whyte  goes  on. — Dr.  Livingston  Johnson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Notes — It  was  many  weeks,  perhaps  longer,  before  the  anxious  waiting  wife,  Cath¬ 
arine  Campbell,  received  the  sad  news  of  her  beloved  husband’s  death.  When  she  did 
finally  hear  she  immediately  summoned  her  faithful  carriage  driver,  and  taking  with 
her  a  woman  companion,  she  drove  to  Fayetteville  and  bought  a  tombstone  (the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article)  placed  it  in  the  foot  of  her  carriage  and  wearily  drove  on, 
and  on,  for  many  days,  until,  with  the  help  of  kind  friends,  they  finally  located  the 
place  where  his  body  was  buried  and  there,  with  her  own  hands,  she  helped  erect  the 
simple  marble  slab.) 

Inscription  on  the  Head  Stone  of  Rev.  Donald  Whyte: 

"Erected  by  his  Consort  to  the  memory  of  Reverend  Donald  Whyte,  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina.  A  native  of  Scotland,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  on  24th  of  October,  1824,  aged  48  years.” 

COPIED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  MARRIAGE  BONDS 

A  copy  of  Donald  Whyte  and  Catharine  Campbell’s  Marriage  Bonds,  as  written: 

That  Donald  Whyte,  a  single,  unmarried  man  on  this  Parish  and  Catharine  Camp¬ 
bell  on  this  Parish  of  Rothsey  were  three,  several  times  publicly  proclaimed,  here,  in 
order  to  marriage  and  no  objection  made,  there  is  no  reason  known  here  why  they 
may  not  be  married  by  any  member  of  the  Established  Church . 

(Jo-Allested) 

At  "Kirk  of  Rome,”  this  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  1806. 

(Six  years  .  .  .  . ) 

By  James  Arnold. 

In  Memory  Of  Daniel  White 

BORN 

In  the  Highland  1776 
Came  to  America  1807 

Organized  this  Church  with  7  members  May  23,  1813 

Served  as  its  pastor 

(Forenoon  sermon  in  English — afternoon  in  Gaelic) 

Till  his  death,  October  28,  1824. 

He  was  the  Father  in  Christ  of  the  Scotch  Baptists  of  this  Region. 
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This  inscription  is  written  on  a  marble  slab,  and  is  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Spring 
Hill  Church,  Wagram,  North  Carolina,  at  the  present  time. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  CATHARINE  CAMPBELL  WHYTE 

(By  Reverend  John  Monroe) 

(The  following  tribute  to  Catharine  Campbell  Whyte  was  written  by  Rev.  John 
Monroe  in  1867.  This  tribute  was  recently  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingston  Johnson,  and  the  original  will  be  filed  in  the  library  of  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege.  In  this  same  connection,  we  are  printing  the  report  of  the  ordination  of  John 
Monroe  110  years  ago  on  March  14.  The  report  of  Monroe’s  ordination,  written  in 
beautiful  Spencerian,  will  also  be  placed  on  file  at  Wake  Forest.) 

Catharine  Campbell  was  born  in  Rosneth,  Scotland,  on  the  2  5  th  of  December, 
1786,  and  was  early  converted  to  God.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Daniel  Mac- 
Arthur  a  faithful  and  zealous  young  minister,  God  was  pleased  graciously  to  revive  his 
work  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1800.  Many  from  a  distance  were  drawn  together 
by  the  reports  of  the  good  work  which  spread  rapidly  through  the  cbuntry.  Among 
those  who  came  through  mere  curiosity  was  Mrs.  Whyte,  who  was  soon  made  to  feel 
the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  after  a  season  of  pungent  conviction 
and  unfeigned  repentance,  she  was  enabled  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
rejoice  in  Him  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Numbers  who  were  converted 
in  that  revival  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada.  The  writer  was  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  many  of  them  and  can  testify  that  they  were  men  and  women  of 
great  moral  worth  and  devoted  piety. 

Soon  after  her  conversion  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  married  to  Rev.  Donald 
Whyte,  who,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  America,  left  his  native 
land  on  the  28th  of  August,  1807;  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  October  7;  and  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  this  country  at  Lumber  Bridge,  Robeson  County,  N.  C.,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Alex  MacNeill  and  J.  MacKellar,  two  young 
ministers,  came  with  him  from  Scotland. 

Catharine  Campbell  was  a  woman  of  great  decision  and  energy  of  character.  What 
her  hands  found  to  do,  she  did  with  all  her  might. 

Her  warm  heart  and  active  sympathies  made  her  at  once  a  comforter  and  a  skill¬ 
ful  nurse  in  the  abodes  of  suffering;  and  in  many  a  household  her  name  and  her 
services  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Hers  was  emphatically  a  house  of  prayer.  In  secret  she  held  sweet  communion  with 
her  Saviour,  and  the  influence  of  these  communions  was  reflected  in  her  daily  life.  Her 
seat  in  the  sanctuary  was  never  vacant  when  she  was  able  to  fill  it,  and,  mainly  through 
her  instrumentality,  a  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting  which  was  kept  regularly  in 
the  neighborhood  was  established. 

Through  the  labors  of  Luther  Rice,  and  by  reading  the  "Latter-Day  Luminary”, 
the  "Columbian  Star”,  and,  in  later  years,  the  "Biblical  Recorder”,  her  sympathies 
were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  perishing  millions  of  the  human  race  in  heathen  lands; 
and  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  was  the  ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  as  she  had  ever  been  of  home  missions.  The  Sabbath  School,  and  every  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  for  its  object  to  tear  down  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  extend  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  cause,  found  in  her  a  firm  and  liberal  advocate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  terrible  desolating  war,  she  was  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  At  the  close  of  it,  she,  like  many  others,  was  poor;  yet  so  dearly  did 
she  prize  the  welfare  of  Zion,  that  she  directed  the  executors  of  her  "last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament”,  if  there  should  be  anything  left  after  paying  the  physician’s  bill  and  other 
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necessary  expenses,  to  give  $50.00  to  Foreign  Missions,  $50.00  to  Wake  Forest  College, 
and  $100.00  to  her  pastor. 

During  the  year  which  preceded  her  death,  she  had  several  attacks  of  paralysis.  On 
Sunday,  January  20,  1867,  she  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  late  in  the  evening  took 
up  the  "Psalmody”  to  read  some  of  the  sv/eet  songs  of  Zion,  but  the  book  soon  fell 
from  her  hand.  For  nine  days  she  lay  prostrate  and  almost  unconscious,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. — Reverend  John 
Monroe. 


CATHARINE  CAMPBELL  OF  ROSENEATH 

As  the  records  state  it  was  something  to  be  a  Campbell  of  Roseneath  in  those  days. 

The  Campbell  was  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Duke  of  Argyll. 

This  Clan  spread  far  up  into  the  Highlands  around  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  silvery  Clyde. 

The  Campbell  who  ruled  a  few  years  back  had  grown  tired  of  cold  castles  in  the 
hills  so  he  chose  level  ground  across  the  river  from  "Greenock”  on  which  to  build  his 
Palace  of  White  Italian  Marble. 

In  it  there  were  courtyards  and  chambers,  such  as  the  old  castles  had,  great  and 
small,  but  here,  they  were  not  gray  and  grim,  they  invited  the  passerby  to  enter  and 
stay. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  formal  gardens,  with  walks,  grass  plots,  roses,  every 
hue  and  color,  and  fountains. 

Some  of  them  laughed  at  The  Campbell  for  setting  a  White  Italian  House  among  the 
green  hills  of  Scotland  but  as  the  years  passed  it  seemed  to  mingle,  somehow,  with 
things  around  it.  Anyhow,  he  called  his  place  Roseneath. 

CATHARINE  CAMPBELL  BUYS  "SOLOMON  THE  SLAVE” 

Rev.  Donald  Whyte  had  been  intending  to  ride  over  to  the  village  of  "Shoe  Hill”, 
where  there  were  two  stores  and  a  post  office  to  get  the  mail.  As  his  duties  were 
pressing,  Catharine  went  instead.  When  she  rode  into  the  settlement,  the  first  thing 
she  saw  was  two  white  men  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  stores  in  heated  argument, 
one  was  "Peterson”,  the  Englishman,  the  other  a  stranger.  She  saw  behind  them  the 
slumped  form  of  a  young  negro  man,  and  noticed  on  his  naked  back  criss-crossed 
festering  wounds. 

She  hastened  into  the  store  and  asked  what  was  going  on.  "It’s  that  Peterson. 
He  s  swearing  he’s  going  to  sell  that  poor,  sick  nigger.” 

Catharine  turned  on  her  feet  and  faced  Peterson.  "Do  you  know  me,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son?” 

"Yessum,  why  it’s  Misses  Preacher  Whyte  ain’t  it?” 

"Yes,  it  is,  and  I’ll  give  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  that  negro.” 

*  Why,  Misses  Whyte,  that  nigger  is  crippled  and  no  good.” 

"Never  mind  that,  Peterson,  I’ve  got  to  go  back  in  a  minute,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
wait.  Will  you  sell  me  that  man?” 

"Fastest  nigger  deal  I  ever  heard  tell  of,  but  he’s  yours,  Misses  Whyte.” 

In  the  back  room  of  the  store,  Catharine  had  him  placed,  saw  to  it  that  his  wounds 
were  properly  bandaged  (helping  herself)  and  got  the  storekeeper’s  permission  to  leave 
him  there  until  she  could  send  for  him  the  next  morning. 

When  she  eagerly  told  the  story  to  her  husband,  he  smiled  and  said,  "I  know  ye, 
lassie,  and  I  know  ye  had  to  do  it.”  A  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  Master’s  name  shall 
not  lose  its  reward. 
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Solomon,  with  plenty  of  food  and  rest,  was  soon  on  his  feet  again,  and  later,  with 
Solomon  in  the  fields,  the  crops  throve  mightily. 

It  later  developed  that  the  offense  for  which  Solomon  received  the  terrible  flogging 
from  Peterson  was  that  he  had  run  away  to  the  next  plantation  to  see  a  young  negro 
girl,  who  had  taken  his  fancy.  When  Catharine  and  Donald  learned  of  this,  they  took 
him  over,  found  the  girl,  and  formally  married  them,  and  built  for  them  a  "Cabin”  in 
the  back  yard  of  their  own  home. — Notes  from  The  Book,  By  Reason  of  Strength,  By 
Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

i 

A  SCUFFLETOWN  STORY 

Smallpox  was  raging  in  Scuffletown.  White  men  made  no  move  to  help,  and 
as  rumors  became  more  dreadful,  Catharine  White  Campbell  became  more  restless.  At 
last,  one  afternoon,  she  loaded  her  saddle  bags  into  the  family  carry-all  and  rode  off. 
About  sundown,  a  little  negro  slave  arrived  back  with  a  note  for  Mary,  Catharine’s 
daughter,  saying  that  she  had  gone  to  Scuffletown.  The  note  directed  that  Solomon 
would  meet  her  on  the  edge  of  "Croatan  District”  next  morning  with  the  things  she 
asked  for. 

The  family  was  horrified  beyond  expression.  She  mustn’t  stay  there,  she  mustn’t, 
wailed  Mary  (her  child).  "But  who’s  gwine  to  fetch  her  back,  said  Solomon,  and  as 
for  me,  I’m  sho  gwine  fetch  her  the  things  she  asked  for.” 

When  Catharine  reached  the  Croatan  section,  she  saw  no  human  being. 

High  —  oh!  —  High  oh!  —  she  called  cheerily.  The  door  opened  slowly.  A 
gaunt  man,  holding  a  rifle  appeared. 

"Go  back,  sickness  here,  smallpox.”  "So  I  heard!”  called  Catharine.  Call  these 
dogs,  and  come  take  my  horse.” 

"You  mustn’t  heard  me,  Miss  Whyte.  I  said  smallpox,  wife  and  two  young  ones, 
and  one  dead  already.” 

Catharine  was  climbing  out  the  road  cart.  "Heaven  and  earth,  Jim  Berry,  come 
take  this  horse  and  bring  my  things  into  the  house.” 

It  was  a  fetid  den.  The  odor  almost  staggered  her,  but  in  she  went.  "Open  the 
window,  and  let’s  get  some  air  in  here,”  she  said.  And  there  they  lay,  the  almost  dying 
woman,  the  sick  child,  and  the  dead  baby.  Catharine  fought  back  the  wave  of  sick 
horror  and  went  to  work. 

"As  soon  as  this  water  boils,  I’ll  fix  you  all  up.  You’ll  feel  lots  better  directly.” 

Outside,  nearby  under  a  stunted  oak,  Jim  had  dug  a  short  trench.  He  came  in  and 
gently  took  up  in  his  arms,  from  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  a  little  bundle  wrapped 
in  burlap,  and  motioned  to  Catharine.  "Can  you  say  a  burial  service,  Miss  Whyte?” 

Familiar  passages  whirled  madly  through  her  head,  as  she  tried  to  capture  one. 
"Yes,  Jim,  come  on,”  and  there  in  the  sad  and  uncertain  moonlight,  as  weary  Jim 
leaned  heavily  on  his  spade,  the  young  voice  of  Catharine  reverently  said,  "I  am  the 

resurrection.  -  As  a  flower  of  the  field - so - of  few  days  and 

full  of  trouble - though  he  were  dead - yet - 

"God  take  this  child.  Jim  has  done  his  best,  have  mercy  upon  us  all  for  Christ’s 
sake,  Amen.” 

Jim  raised  his  bowed  head.  "Thankee,  Ma’am,  Miss  Whyte.” 

There  were  more  than  twenty  cases  of  smallpox  in  Scuffletown  and  Catharine 
walked  through  these  pest  houses  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  cheering  and  healing,  un¬ 
scathed  until  the  days  slid  into  weeks.  When  the  terrible  scourge  was  clearing  away, 
the  people  on  the  road  to  recovery,  she  sent  for  Solomon  to  meet  her  with  fresh 
clothes.  When  she  met  him,  she  stepped  in  the  woods,  changed  from  head  to  foot, 
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dumped  her  discarded  clothes  on  the  dry  leaves  and  burned  them,  returned  home,  and 
never  felt  happier  and  healthier  in  her  life. 

When  Preacher  Monroe  said  "But  it  was  too  great  a  risk  Catharine,”  her  reply 
was  "The  work  must  go  on,  John,  I  promised  Him  it  would  you  know.” 

DONNIE  HOE  MACQUEEN 

When  I  read  Mr.  Currie’s  article  on  "A  Terrible  Night  Spent  in  Scuffletown”,  it 
recalled  my  childhood  with  the  brave  man  Donnie  Hoe  MacQueen.  When  I  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  he  worked  for  my  father,  Captain  Duncan  MacNeill,  and 
ginned  cotton  at  his  mill  near  Spring  Hill.  Donnie  Hoe  was  tall  and  straight  with 
jet  black  hair  and  eyes.  As  Mr.  Currie  said,  the  Henry  Berry  Lowery  gang  of  Indians 
was  creating  a  reign  of  terror.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  the  capture  of 
any  one  of  them.  MacQueen  quietly  left  his  job  at  the  mill  without  saying  where 
he  was  going.  A  few  days  afterward,  imagine  our  surprise  at  seeing  the  papers  full 
of  the  account  of  Donnie  Hoe  MacQueen’s  killing  one  of  the  Lowery  gang.  Then, 
later,  when  he  had  gotten  his  reward,  he  came  back  to  our  home — not  to  work,  but 

to  be  instructed,  thinking  he  could  take  an  education  even  at  that  age. 

He  said  the  night  he  shot  one  of  the  Lowery  gang  he  saw  a  bit  of  light  through  a 
cat  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  of  a  cabin.  One  of  the  gang  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  playing  a  harp.  He  could  hear  another  one  in  the  room,  who  was  fussing  with 
his  wife.  MacQueen  wished  he  could  get  this  other  one  in  too,  but  the  man  lying 
on  the  floor  was  almost  in  touching  distance,  so  he  shot  him.  Some  one  in  the  room 
exclaimed,  "Did  that  harp  bust  in  his  mouth?”  Instantly  the  hole  in  the  door  was 
stopped.  Then  MacQueen  went  back  to  Maxton  to  get  the  officers. 

As  I  said  above,  when  MacQueen  got  his  reward,  he  came  back  to  acquire  an  edu¬ 
cation,  but  he  found  it  dull.  For  recreation  he  would  take  his  fine  gun  and  go  in  the 
early  morning  to  the*  mill  pond.  When  there  was  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  he  could  kill 

an  otter  halfway  across  the  pond  or  pick  a  bald  eagle  from  the  tallest  pine  tree.  Wc 

children  were  interested  spectators.  MacQueen  did  not  spend  much  time  on  his  edu¬ 
cation.  He  soon  went  away. — Mary  MacNeill  Memory,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

REVEREND  JOHN  MONROE 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  EARLY  SCOTCH  BAPTIST  PREACHER  WHO  WAS 
PASTOR  OF  SPRING  HILL  CHURCH  FOR  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

(Governor  A.  W.  McLean,  in  the  Biblical  Recorder) 

One  of  the  early  Scotch  preachers,  who  labored  long  and  well  among  his  kinsmen 
was  Reverend  John  Monroe.  He  was  universally  called  "Father”  Monroe,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  patriarchal  age  or  bearing,  but  because  he  was,  in  the  noble  sense, 
a  spiritual  father  to  every  one  of  this  region. 

His  father  came  over  with  a  shipload  of  Argyllshire  colonists  sometime  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  settled  not  far  from  what  is  now  Spring 
Hill  Church  in  Scotland  County.  We  have  no  record  of  Father  Monroe’s  parents,  nor 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  But  we  know  from  local  sources  that  they  were  good,  hon¬ 
est  people,  who  worked  hard,  lived  simply,  and  worshipped  reverently. 

Under  such  careful  and  wholesome  influence  young  Monroe  spent  the  formative 
period  of  his  life,  from  his  later  conduct,  his  early  training  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Young  Monroe  became  the  second  pastor 
of  Spring  Flill  Baptist  Church  and  continued  so  until  his  death  sixty- file  years  later, 
in  1889. 
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Young  Monroe  received  no  special  school  training  except  what  was  furnished  by 
the  old  field  schools  of  the  day.  He  did  not  attend  college  or  theological  seminary. 
But  he  was  not  only  a  student,  but  a  scholar.  He  mastered  Greek  at  home;  and  while 
his  father  and  mother  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  while  he  himself  often 
preached  in  Gaelic,  he  set  about  studying  the  English  language  with  so  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  in  a  short  while  he  was  able  to  speak  it  with  confidence.  He  loved  pure 
English  with  the  passion  of  a  scholar;  and  so  sound  was  his  self-taught  knowledge, 
that  he  was  not  content  until  he  could  speak  and  write  in  the  language  of  the  learned. 

His  thirst  for  wisdom  and  his  deep  scholarship  did  not  affect  his  practical  service 
as  a  minister.  He  understood  the  needs  of  his  people,  so  well  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  them  wherein  they  had  erred.  And  very  often  he  told  the  truth  with  such 
frankness  that  everybody  became  impressed. 

It  is  related  of  him  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl.  His  audience  knew  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  but  they  were  not  quite  prepared  to  receive  the 
short  sermon  of  Father  Monroe.  Without  any  attempt  at  effect,  he  merely  said 
quietly  and  solemnly: 

"Friends,  you  know  how  our  deceased  brother  lived.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
he  died.  I  need  only  to  say  this:  I  would  to  God  that  every  drop  of  liquor  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.” 

This  brief  comment,  say  those  who  heard  it,  was  the  strongest  temperance  sermon 
he  ever  preached. 

John  Monroe’s  faith,  especially  his  belief  in  prayer,  was  always  steadfast — yet  he 
was  as  solicitous  about  the  physical  comfort  of  his  charge  as  he  was  about  their  souls’ 
salvation;  and  when  anyone  was  in  trouble  of  any  kind,  legal  or  otherwise,  he  came 
to  see  Father  Monroe.  From  him  he  received  what  he  most  needed — sympathy  and 
advice. 


A  LUTHER  RICE  STORY 

"About  1822  Luther  Rice,  whose  missionary  zeal  is  remembered  for  more  than  a 
century,  making  a  journey  through  eastern  North  Carolina,  stopped  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  Donald  Whyte  in  Scotland  County  one  Thursday  night,  which  chanced  to  be  the 
regular  night  of  the  community  prayer  meeting.  There  were  gathered  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  most  of  them  walking,  some  of  them  as  much  as  five  miles  to  the  prayer 
meeting  and  five  miles  back  home.  On  this  particular  night,  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  not  knowing  that  Rice  would  be  there  and  Rice  not  knowing  of  the  prayer 
meeting  until  he  arrived  just  before  night,  there  came  a  special  benediction  upon 
the  people  and  the  prayer  meeting  continued  all  night.  Their  wrestling  with  the 
Angels  of  the  Lord  was  blessed  by  a  number  of  people  making  a  profession  of  religion, 
among  them  a  sixteen  year  old  boy  named  John  Monroe.  On  Friday  morning  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising,  Monroe  was  baptized  in  the  Lumbee  River,  Preacher  Whyte’s 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  Two  years  later  Donald  Whyte  passed  to  his  Heavenly  reward 
and  John  Monroe  became  pastor  of  Spring  Hill  Church  where  he  served  continuously 
for  sixty-five  years.  The  old  people  of  Scotland  County  say  that  John  Monroe, 
never  getting  away  from  the  message  of  Luther  Rice,  had  a  burning  desire  to  become 
a  foreign  missionary,  but  was  not  permitted  to  go  from  his  home  community.  But 
others  have  gone  out  from  this  community  to  preach  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
Who  doubts  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  Luther  Rice  to  the  home  of  Donald  Whyte 
on  that  Thursday  night?” 
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c  ORDINATION  OF  JOHN  MONROE,  MARCH,  1827 

Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina, 
called  upon  Elders  Clemment  D.  Wallace  and  William  Q.  Beattie  as  a  presbytery 
to  set  apart  Brother  John  Monroe  by  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry. 
Accordingly,  the  Presbytery  met  on  the  2nd  Lord’s  day  in  March,  1827,  and  after 
having  examined  into  his  experience — his  call  to  the  ministry — and  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  being  fully  satisfied  on  each  of 
these  particulars,  proceeded  to  set  apart  our  Brother  Monroe  by  imposition  of  hands. 

We  now  esteem  our  beloved  Brother  as  legally  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
administer  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Wm.  Q.  Beattie. 

C.  D.  Wallace. 

Richmond  County,  N.  C. 

March  19,  1827. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard  wrote  this  inscription  on  the  memorial  marble  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Monroe,  which  is  now  hanging  in  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church, 
Wagram,  N.  C.: 

"In  Memory  of  John  Monroe  For  Sixty-five  years  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

His  deep  piety,  sound  wisdom  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible  eminently 
fitted  him  for  his  high  office.” 

Born — 1804 
Died— 1889 

RICHMOND  TEMPERANCE  AND  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

(By  Governor  A.  W.  McLean) 

(As  the  editor  has  just  returned  from  his  vacation  at  Riverton  and  was  strongly 
reminded  of  the  great  work  that  was  done  in  years  gone  by,  by  the  Richmond  Tem¬ 
perance  and  Literary  Society,  he  is  glad  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Recorder  a 
paper  which  was  handed  him  by  Governor  A.  W.  McLean,  whose  uncle  wrote  the 
constitution  of  the  old  society. — Editor  Recorder.) 

"This  which  you  now  behold  is  sparkling  water,  a  beverage  prepared  by  God 
himself  to  nourish  and  invigorate  his  creatures  and  beautify  his  footstool.  As  thus 
you  see  its  countless  drops  unite  and  blend  in  one,  so  may  we  blend  together  in  one 
unruffled  stream,  whose  purity  shall  wash  away  the  stains  of  Black  Intemperance. 
As  one  stain  would  suffice  to  discolor  the  whole  element  of  purity,  so  would  one  un¬ 
worthy  member  disgrace  our  whole  society.” 

How  many  of  us  today  are  possessed  of  such  strong  community  interest  that 
we  are  willing  to  band  ourselves  together  as  one  body  in  order  to  stamp  out  an 
existing  evil  which,  while  doing  no  immediate  harm  to  us,  is  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  weaker  members  of  our  community?  Certainly  there  are  not  many  who  are 
particularly  solicitous  about  the  moral  welfare  of  the  man  next  door;  we  have  com¬ 
munity  spirit  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 

The  organization  of  the  Richmond  Temperance  and  Literary  Society,  claimed  to 
be  the  first  Temperance  Organization  in  the  United  States,  at  the  old  Richmond 
Academy,  now  Spring  Hill,  in  lower  Richmond  (now  Scotland)  County,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1855,  presents  a  splendid  example  of  applied  community  interest.  The  men 
who  established  the  Society  saw  the  need  of  just  such  an  organization.  The  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  constitution  reads  as  follows:  "We,  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this 
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community,  being  convinced  of  the  deadly  influence  that  intemperance  is  now  exert¬ 
ing  over  the  morality  of  our  country,  and  plainly  seeing  the  ravages  that  it  is  daily 
making  in  our  midst,  burying  the  brightest  talents  in  an  untimely  grave,  levelling 
men,  the  noblest  work  of  God’s  creation,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  staying  the  hand 
of  everything  that  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion;  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  for  the  government  of  this  Society  ...  its  object  being  un¬ 
compromising  hostility  to  intemperance  and  an  untiring  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  literature  and  art.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  drew  up  this  routine; 
self-restraint  and  self-cultivation  were  their  watchwords;  and  they  were  in  dead 
earnest  about  both.  As  an  instance  of  concentrated  effort  of  genuine  community 
interest,  and  of  earnest  desire  to  improve  themselves,  the  members  of  the  Richmond 
Society  showed  the  highest  type  of  patriotism  and  service. 

Every  candidate  seeking  admission  into  the  Society  was  required  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  pledge,  after  which  the  obligation  (which  is  given  above)  was  read  to 
him  by  the  President:  "I  will  neither  make,  buy,  sell,  nor  use  as  a  beverage,  any  in¬ 
toxicating  drink  whatever,  and  that  whilst  a  member  of  this  Society  I  shall  regard 
this  obligation  binding  as  I  regard  my  honor  sacred.”  A  member  breaking  this 
pledge  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  a  reprimand  by  the  President  for  the 
first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense,  expulsion  from  the  Society.  Regular  mem¬ 
bers  who  did  not  attend  or  correspond  with  the  Society  for  a  period  of  six  months 
were  considered  inactive  and  their  names  were  erased  from  the  roll. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  a  member  to  report  a  brother’s  violation  of  his  pledge,  the 
accused  one  being  permitted  to  deny  or  confirm  the  report  before  the  Society.  Books 
were  loaned  by  the  Librarian  and  compositions  assigned.  Women  were  admitted  with 
same  privileges  and  duties  as  men,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  taking 
active  interest  in  the  Society’s  duties.  A  temperance  song  was  always  sung  either  at 
the  opening  or  closing  of  the  Society’s  exercises.  Meetings  were  held  every  two  weeks. 

August  18,  1860,  the  Society  met  in  its  new  hall  at  Spring  Hill,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  old  Richmond  Academy.  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  is 
today  the  center  of  a  progressive  and  ideal  rural  community,  a  neighborhood  which 
has  been  the  boyhood  home  of  John  Charles  MacNeil!  and  many  other  useful  and 
well-known  North  Carolinians. 

But  there  were  many  questions  of  debative  qualities  which  must  have  been  the 
source  of  new  ideas  and  opinions.  Education  was  a  live  topic.  The  query,  "Should 
women  be  educated  equally  as  men?”  was  discussed  and  decided  negatively.  A  few 
years  later  the  new  feminism  asserted  itself,  probably,  and  the  decision  was  reversed. 
"Are  graduates  more  useful  in  their  day  and  generation  than  other  men?”  was  con¬ 
sidered,  and  after  a  very  brief  discussion  the  decision  was  awarded  the  negative  side. 

During  the  War  and  the  days  of  Reconstruction,  topics  of  current  interest  were 
proposed  and  debated.  The  need  of  a  protective  tariff  for  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy.  "Should  an  officer  who  was  known  to  drink  one  drop  of  liquor,  only  as  medi¬ 
cine,  be  continued  as  an  officer  in  Southern  Army?”  "Should  North  Carolina  re¬ 
pudiate  all  debts  incurred  during  the  War?”  These  and  many  such  questions  illus¬ 
trate  how  eager  the  debaters  were  to  settle  to  their  own  satisfaction  whatever  matters 
might  arise  in  which  they  were  interested. 

Not  often,  however,  did  they  go  far  away  to  select  a  topic  for  discussion.  The 
"Scotch  Fair,”  was  considered  pro  and  con,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  a  useful 
institution;  a  few  years  later  (1869)  when  the  Fair  had  become  a  rendezvous  and 
carousing  place  for  horse  traders  and  liquor  dealers  the  matter  was  again  considered, 
and  the  house  was  agreed  that  the  Fair  should  be  abolished.  In  a  discussion  of 
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whether  or  not  an  agricultural  club  would  benefit  the  neighborhood,  the  affirmative 
won,  while  at  another  time,  every  member  was  required  to  give,  in  a  few  concise 
remarks,  what  good  he  thought  the  Society  had  done.  In  trying  to  determine  The 
most  useful  profession”  in  which  discussion  we  are  told  that  "Greek  met  Greek  in  the 
solid  phalanx  of  argument,”  teaching  came  first,  printing  second,  blacksmithing  third, 
farming  fourth,  moulding  fifth,  and  tailoring  a  poor  sixth. 

But  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  smacked  of  war.  One  time  the  question 
was  debated  "Should  the  South  go  to  War?”  On  June  18,  1861,  a  meeting  was 
called  and  resolutions  were  adopted  praising  the  members  who  had  gone  to  the 
front,  While  deploring  the  circumstances  which  called  these  men  away  from  their 
homes,  the  society  resolved  "to  look  up  to  their  stars  in  our  constellations  and  ptay 
that  they  may  never  grow  dim  or  dishonor.”  "May  each  man  ,  reads  the  resolution, 
"be  enabled  successfully  to  resist  temptation  to  violate  their  pledge  and  may  they 
return  as  sober,  moral  and  upright  as  they  now  are.”  The  members  who  were  first 
to  volunteer  were:  J.  F.  Gilchrist,  D.  MacNeill,  A.  H.  MacNeill,  N.  A.  MacNeill, 
N.  D.  Johnson,  Daniel  White  Johnson,  D.  C.  MacGougan,  M.  N.  Campbell,  Daniel 
White  Connelly,  Thomas  Mervelle  Watson,  A.  A.  MacMillan  and  many  others. 

Interest  now  centered  in  the  conflict.  Money  was  given  to  buy  reading  matter 
for  the  soldiers  at  the  front;  queries  were  chosen  for  their  timely  value;  more  mem¬ 
bers  enlisted,  receiving  the  blessings  of  the  Society;  and  there  are  more  resolutions  of 
respect  for  stricken  comrades.  Undaunted,  however,  the  Society  held  regular  meet¬ 
ings.  When  a  widow  was  in  distress;  and  there  was  but  little  money  in  circulation, 
the  members  gave  corn,  shucks,  cotton,  salt  and  enough  provisions  for  a  year.  Thus 
the  Society  went  bravely  on. 

But  there  is  a  break  in  the  records.  War  stops  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
culture  as  surely  as  it  paralyzes  the  wheels  of  trade.  War  had  laid  a  relentless  hand 
upon  the  little  band  and  left  its  cruel  mark.  In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April 
22,  1865 — these  dark  days  when  the  sun  of  Confederacy  had  set  as  quickly  as  it  had 

risen — we  find  these  words:  t 

"After  a  considerable  interruption,  caused  by  an  unwelcome  visit  of  Sherman  s 
Army,  the  Society  meets  again  and  marshalled  out  their  little  band  with  three 
cheers  For  temperance  and  literature  and  unfurled  their  triumphant  banner  to  the 
breeze.” 

The  next  meeting  at  which  regular  business  was  transacted  a  poem  clipped  from 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  "Southerners,  Yield  not  to  Despair”  was  read  and 
heartily  endorsed  by  all  present.  The  same  sentiment  is  voiced  in  the  password  given 
at  another  meeting,  laboriously,  printed  in  big  letters  in  the  minutes  BE  CHEERFUL 
— nothing  more. 

The  ladies  now  occupied  the  chief  offices  in  the  Society.  There  was  less  temper¬ 
ance  discussion  and  more  genuine  interest  in  debating.  In  1871,  five  dollars  was  spent 
for  books  to  replace  those  the  Fedcrals  had  destroyed,  and  in  this  year  the  Society  s 
Anniversary  was  celebrated.  Here  the  records  of  the  Society  end.  It  continued  for 
several  years  longer,  but  never  regained  its  old  time  vigor  and  prestige.  Indeed  it  had 
already  rendered  a  noble  service. 

The  founders  of  this  Society,  which  in  the  early  period  of  the  agitation  for  pro¬ 
hibition,  did  so  much  to  advance  the  cause,  were  the  descendants  of  the  early  Scotch 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  who  settled  in  upper  Richmond  (now  Scotland)  County 
and  upper  Robeson  soon  after  their  arrival  from  the  old  country.  The  community 
has  for  over  a  hundred  years,  been  noted  for  its  high  moral  and  religious  spirit.  It 
has  given  to  the  state  many  able  ministers  and  Christian  workers,  and  today  you  will 
find  there  a  people  who  respect  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  such  an  extent,  that 
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they  constitute  a  unique  Christian  settlement,  generally  unaffected  by  the  objection¬ 
able  habits  and  tendencies  which  so  often  contaminate  modern  communities. 

(Extra  Notes  by  Kate  Matthews,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

"The  Temperance  Hall”  is  a  hexagonal  red  brick  structure,  at  the  apex  of  the 
roof  a  tall,  upturned  wooden  goblet  still  points  its  base  to  the  sky.  This  represented 
an  empty  glass  upturned  on  a  wooden  Bible. 

In  18  56  the  young  men  of  this  Scottish  community  built  this  Hall  of  brick  they 
had  burned  in  a  home-made  kiln. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  overhead  was  a  group  of  gold  stars,  one  for  each 
member.  If  a  member  died  his  star  was  painted  over  with  silver;  and  if  he  broke  his 
pledge  it  was  painted  black  until  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  membership  and  a  gold 
star  again. 

The  discussions  were  not  always  serious  and  many  anecdotes  have  been  told  of 
the  happenings  there.  On  one  occasion,  John  Johnson  the  President,  noted  for  his 
wit  and  humor,  spoke  fluently  and  long  in  Gaelic.  The  children  were  fascinated  and 
the  only  person  who  could  understand  him  roared  with  laughter. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  two  events  have  taken  place  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Temperance  Society. 

First — Scotland  County  was  the  first  of  the  counties  to  vote  a  countywide  sup¬ 
plementary  school  tax  to  provide  a  nine  months’  school  term. 

Second — A  bill  was  enacted  in  the  1937  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  (including  beer)  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of  Wagram, 
Scotland  County. 

Anyway,  whatever  its  influence,  today,  the  Old  Scotch  Temperance  Hall  still 
stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  this  fine  old  community.” 

SPRING  HILL  ACADEMY  IN  EXISTENCE  AS  FAR  BACK  AS 

1820,  RECORDS  SHOW 

HAD  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  SERVICE  TO  YOUTH 
FOR  NEARLY  A  HUNDRED  YEARS;  PRESENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOLDS 
TO  TRADITIION  OF  GLORIOUS  PAST 

The  oldest  school  in  Scotland  County,  which  has  given  excellent  service  to  the 
youth  of  its  community  and  other  communities,  is  the  Spring  Hill  School  at  Wagram. 
As  early  as  1820  the  Spring  Hill  Academy,  a  private  school,  is  known  to  have  been 
in  existence.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Spring  Hill  School  put  emphasis  upon 
scholarship  and  culture  and  established  a  standard  of  excellence  so  high  that  it  had 
well  nigh  universal  recognition. 

Citizens  of  Wagram,  Riverton  and  Spring  Hill  have  pride  in  the  literary  enter¬ 
prise  of  their  forebears,  and  the  tradition  of  culture,  which  is  theirs  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  Spring  Hill  community  put  first  things  first  from  the  beginning. 

Records  existed  once  which  gave  a  correct  and  accurate  account  of  the  work  of 
Spring  Hill  Academy  and  the  men  who  administered  its  affairs  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Unfortunately  these  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago.  Here 
we  have  set  down  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  who  taught  at  Spring  Hill,  as 
given  us  from  memory  by  citizens  of  that  community. 

One  of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  the  ante-bellum  period  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
MacPherson,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  and  who  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  life  of  the  community. 

Other  teachers  of  that  period  were  as  follows: 
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Captain  Daniel  White  Johnson,  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  distinguished  itself 
in  several  generations.  He  later  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  the  State  and  was  killed  in 
the  War  of  the  States. 

Another  Spring  Hill  teacher,  who  became  distinguished  for  a  long  and  notable 
career,  was  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Graham.  Dr.  Graham  came  to  Spring  Hill  as  a 
young  man  about  1861  or  1862,  and  taught  a  while  during  the  war  period.  Near 
the  close  of  the  struggle  he  closed  his  school,  recruited  the  older  boys  from  his  classes 
and  formed  a  company  of  fighting  men  and  went  to  join  the  forces  of  General 
Joe  Wheeler,  doing  effective  work  in  destroying  bridges  and  otherwise  hindering  the 
advance  of  Sherman’s  Army  in  this  section. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  later  became  superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  public  schools 
and  was  the  father  of  President  Frank  P.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Charlotte.  While  teaching  at  Spring  Hill  Academy  he 
lived  in  the  old  home  of  Mr.  John  Johnson. 

Another  teacher  who  is  remembered  for  his  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher  was 
Solicitor  John  Monroe  Johnson,  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  and  the  father  of  Colonel  Monroe 
Johnson,  assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  Washington. 

And  there  was  another  Johnson,  William,  of  the  same  family  connection.  A  son 
of  William  Johnson  who  rose  to  an  important  post  in  the  United  States  postal 
service  is  Thomas  Preston  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Another  educator  of  that  period  was  a  Mr.  Payne,  who  came  from  Virginia,  and 
who  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Fairfax  Payne.  They  were  of  the  Virginia 
aristocracy. 

Another  teacher  at  Spring  Hill  was  a  Mr.  Britt  of  Goldsboro,  who  afterwards 
served  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Wayne  County  for  a  number  of  years. 

And  there  was  a  Colonel  Davidson,  another  Princeton  graduate,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Major  John  D.  Shaw,  of  Rockingham. 

Other  teachers  at  Spring  Hill  were  John  Purcell,  who  is  now  a  Judge  in  Texas. 
James  Hamilton,  who  taught  two  years.  N.  D.  Johnson,  a  brother  of  the  late  Archi¬ 
bald  and  Livingston  Johnson,  and  a  Wake  Forest  graduate.  And  the  late  Squire 
Alexander  Shaw  of  Spring  Hill,  who  later  represented  Scotland  County  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

And  Major  Jesse  R.  McLean,  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  another  Princeton  graduate,  and 
an  outstanding  educator  of  the  South,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
thoroughness  such  as  to  give  his  students  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  upon  a  mere  statement  from  him  that  they  had  completed  certain  courses  of 
study. 

And  there  was  John  A.  Narron,  who  married  Miss  Hattie  Shaw,  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  and  afterward,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Smithfield. 

W.  J.  Matthews,  another  Wake  Forest  man,  and  an  able  instructor,  taught  at 
Spring  Hill  two  years  and  married  Miss  Mary  Johnson.  Mr.  Matthews  died  at  River¬ 
ton  some  years  ago.  He  was  the  father  of  Engineer  W.  E.  Matthews  of  Laurinburg 
and  of  Johnson  Matthews,  of  Congressman  Walter  Lambeth’s  Washington  office,  and 
Miss  Kate  Matthews,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  who  was  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in 
this  school. 

And  another  noted  Spring  Hill  teacher  was  A.  A.  MacMillan,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  Spring  Hill  Academy  a  number  of  women  teachers  served 
successfully  in  leading  the  school  and  keeping  up  its  standards.  Among  these  were 
Miss  Effic  Johnson,  who  married  Benjamin  MacLaughlin  and  was  the  mother  of  Rep- 
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resentative  Don  L.  MacLaughlin  and  a  large  family  of  girls  who  live  up  to  the  family 
tradition  of  charm  and  culture. 

And  there  was  Miss  Kate  MacDuffie,  who  is  now  living  in  Alabama;  Miss  Catharine 
Livingston,  now  in  public  health  work  in  North  Carolina;  Misses  Kate  and  Onetah 
MacMillan,  Nancy  Monroe,  and  Mary  Shaw,  Mary  Rebecca  Watson,  (now  Mrs. 
James  Alderman  Powers  of  Kinston),  Misses  Mary  and  Annie  MacLaughlin,  Miss  Lillian 
Alderman,  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  Mesdames  Bob  and  Lonnie  Cooley  and  many  others, 
all  fine  and  popular  teachers. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Spring  Hill  Academy,  which  had  been  operated  so  long 
and  successfully  as  a  private  school,  was  succeeded  by  the  public  high  school  which 
carries  on  today  under  the  name  Spring  Hill  High  School.  For  some  years  the  school  con¬ 
tinued  at  old  Spring  Hill  and  later  was  moved  to  Wagram  where  a  modern  brick 
building  was  erected  and  which  has  been  expanded  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  new  departments  and  a  larger  enrollment. 

Many  noted  men  went  to  school  at  old  Spring  Hill.  Some  of  these  were  such  men 
as  the  late  United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Massachusetts,  who  also  served 
as  Governor  of  Massachuetts,  and  was  a  General  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War 
of  the  States. 

Others  whose  names  are  brought  to  mind  in  this  roll  of  honor  are  the  late  Archi¬ 
bald  and  Livingston  Johnson,  the  late  Governor  Angus  McLean,  Solicitor  Franklin 
MacNeill,  for  many  years  head  of  the  State  Corporation  Commission;  Dr.  W.  G. 
Shaw,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  II;  Major  John  Shaw,  of  Rockingham;  the  late  Henry 
C.  Dockery,  John  Monroe  Johnson,  Robert  A.  Johnson,  John  Charles  MacNeill,  the 
poet,  Dr.  Zack  Newton  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Archibald  MacLaughlin,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  now  living  in  Georgia;  Dr.  Wingate  Johnson,  a  noted  physician  of  Winston- 
Salem;  Dr.  T.  M.  Watson,  of  Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Spring  Hill  School  of  "today”  lives  up  to  the  old  time  tradition  of  culture 
and  intellectual  leadership. 

OLD  SPRING  HILL  SCHOOL 

I  wonder  who  the  children  are 
That  troop  to  school  these  days, 

Along  the  old  McDuffie  path 
That  winds  through  woody  ways, 

And  leads  into  the  path  whereby 
The  neighbors  go  to  mill. 

I  wonder  who  the  children  are 
At  Old  Spring  Hill. 

I  wonder  if  they  play  the  games 
We  played  when  I  was  there? 

Round-town,  low-razor,  bull-pen,  cat, 

Base,  leap-frog,  hounds  and  hare. 

Perhaps  the  spring  is  choked  with  leaves, 

Perhaps  the  church  is  gone, 

With  all  its  shattered  window  panes, 

That  told  of  wild  balls  thrown. 

Who’ere  the  children  are  I  know 
The  same  old  noise  is  there 
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The  droning  whisper  afternoons 
When  chalk  dust  fills  the  air 
The  same  old  fraction  multiplied, 

The  same  old  cities  named, 

Mensa,  Mensae  is  still  declined, 

And  Spartacus  declaimed. 

But  oh  the  vines  of  muscadines 
That  cluster  in  those  woods 
Those  ripe  persimmons  hanging  high 
Loose  in  their  browning  hoods, 

Those  tough  dwarf  apples  full  of  seed 
Are  ready  now  to  eat, 

And  thorns  and  prickly-pear  though  dead 
Are  quite  alert  for  feet. 

If  I  should  go  there  now  those  brats 
Would  stare  into  my  face, 

And  whisper  who  the  stranger  was 
That  sauntered  round  the  place. 

But  though  they  know  me  not 
I  could  have  all  my  will 
Of  those  dear  memoried  childhood  haunts 
At  Old  Spring  Hill - J.  C.  MacNeill 

MEMBERS  OF  JOHNSON  FAMILY  FROM  SIX  STATES  IN 

REUNION 

MORE  THAN  300  GATHER  AT  WAGRAM  FOR  FIRST  GET-TO-GETHER 
IN  125  YEARS.  COL.  MONROE  JOHNSON  DELIVERS  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  DAY.  MUSIC  AND  BIG  FEAST  FEATURE 

By  W.  T.  Bost 

( Staff  Correspondent  of  Daily  News ) 

Wagram,  Aug.  3. — Three  hundred  Johnsons  distributed  over  45  families  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  half  dozen  states  celebrated  their  first  time  in  125  years  here  today  when  the 
huge  family  which  has  furnished  10  preachers,  four  missionaries,  14  army  officers,  one 
naval  fighter,  doctors  and  lawyers,  too  many  to  count,  many  civil  engineers,  eight 
newspapermen,  soldiers  innumerable,  one  Poet  Laureate,  one  Assistant  United  States 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  authors,  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  more  school  and  college 
teachers,  druggists,  farmers,  artists,  and  so  on,  gathered  in  Spring  Hill  high  school  and 
made  themselves  known.  This  whole  Scotch  business  began  in  1803  when  Neill 
Johnson  and  Christian  Monroe  took  a  notion  to  leave  Scotland,  cross  the  ocean  and 
set  up  another  Scotland  on  this  side.  Their  sizeable  family  of  300  represented  here 
today  gathered  at  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rebecca  Powers,  of  Kinston,  (whose 
mother  was  a  Johnson)  wife  of  Solicitor  James  Alderman  Powers  of  Kinston,  who 
assembled  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  committee,  quietly  and  graciously 
managed  the  whole  affair.  The  God-Blessed  Macs  abounded  here  as  in  the  old  country, 
about  half  of  them  Presbyterians  and  therefore  worshipping  at  Montpelier,  the  other 
half  Baptist  and  serving  the  Lord  in  Spring  Hill.  They  met  today  for  their  first 
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time,  at  a  dinner  large  enough  to  have  supplied  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
then  had  a  vesper  service  at  the  close,  in  commemoration  of  the  12  5th  year  old  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  "Cottage  Prayer  meeting”  which  still  exists  in  Riverton. 

A  FAMILY  IN  SENTIMENT 

The  Johnsons  disdain  to  call  themselves  a  clan.  They  more  properly  should  be 
regarded  as  an  insurrection.  But  in  sentiment  they  are  simply  a  "Big  Family.”  At 
the  head  of  them  today  were  the  two  celebrated  North  Carolina  Johnsons,  Archibald 
of  Charity  and  Children,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder. 
Archibald  Johnson,  with  a  mind  as  smart  as  a  steel  trap,  had  to  move  to  Touchstone 
legs  today,  but  he  had  the  most  glorious  time  of  them  all.  He  was  happier  than  all 
those  marvelously  beautiful  young  women  of  Hollidays,  Hagoods,  MacKenzies, 
Rivers,  Johnsons  and  so  on  from  South  Carolina,  who  came  up  to  kiss  their  North 
Carolina  kin. 

COL.  MONROE  JOHNSON  SPEAKS 

To  give  Scotch  to  every  angle  of  the  celebration  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Raleigh, 
dolled  himself  up  in  kilties  and  brought  down  his  12  5  year  old  bagpipe.  He  took  the 
stage  thrice  to  play  his  repertoire  while  the  huge  audience  roared  him  a  salute.  Few 
of  them  had  ever  heard  this  instrument  and  none  by  their  kinsman  who  was  introduced 
as  the  best  player  in  all  the  south.  The  outstanding  address  of  the  day  was  made  by 
Colonel  Monroe  Johnson,  Marion,  S.  C.,  who  now  fills  the  important  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  is  in  President  Roosevelt’s  "Little  Cabinet.” 

Dr.  Livingstone  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  opened  the 
meeting  at  11:15  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Mrs.  Powers,  who  brought  the  reunion  to 
Wagram.  The  Johnsons  sang  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers”  and  Rev.  Hudson  MacMillan, 
missionary  to  China,  made  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  clan.  He  declared 
that  the  welcome  came  awkwardly  to  him  for  he  could  not  think  of  any  other  place, 
for  the  Johnson  clan  could  not  with  propriety  meet  anywhere  else  than  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Kate  Johnson  Parham  sang  beautifully  May  H.  Brahe’s  "Down  Here,”  a 
new  Scotch  song,  sang  in  that  grand  contralto  w'hicW  makes  you  think  of  Merle 
Alcock  and  Louise  Homer. 

HISTORY  IS  READ 

Dr.  Livingstone  Johnson  then  read  the  history  of  the  Johnson  Clan  prepared  by 
Donald  MacLaughlin.  As  the  noted  grandparents  were  called  out,  the  descendants 
rose  and  stood  for  the  cheers  of  the  gathering.  The  Mississippi  kinspeople  of  the 
Johnsons,  who  could  not  be  here,  sent  a  telegram.  The  gifted  Prof.  Jasper  Memory,  of 
Wake  Forest  and  his  newly  found  cousin,  the  beautiful  Emma  Holliday,  sang  and 
pantomimed  in  colonial  Scotch  costume  the  old  song,  "Long,  Long  Ago.”  While  little 
Miss  Flora  MacNeill  Webb  attired  in  colonial  outfit  picked  up  rose  petals  at  their  feet. 
Each  person  was  tagged  with  a  card  on  which  was  painted  a  spray  of  purple  Scotch 
heather.  The  painting  was  done  byrMiss  Martha  Watson  and  Euphemia  Watson 
Jones,  two  artists  of  the  family. 

But  not  until  greetings  from  Rev.  Rufus  Ford,  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  Editor  Palmer 
Johnson,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  of  Thomasville  Orphanage,  and  sundry  local  celebrities 
had  been  given,  did  they  adjourn  to  the  Banks  of  the  Lumbee  River. 

The  Johnsons  then  set  the  table.  It  was  something  less  than  a  mile  long  and 
better  guaranteed  than  the  bridges  over  these  streams,  limited  to  a  pair  of  tons.  The 
three  hundred  dented  the  dinner,  then  took  to  the  shrines  about  Wagram.  They  visited 
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the  home  of  John  Charles  MacNeill  and  lifted  their  hats  to  the  monument  over  his 
grave  in  the  Spring  Hill  Westminster  Abbey.  But  most  of  all  they  seemed  to  have 
been  charmed  by  the  Richmond  Temperance  Literary  Society’s  Home. 

IT  STARTED  PROHIBITION 

Here  was  the  assembly  Hall  from  which  has  come  so  much  prohibition  fire.  The 
society,  organized  September  2  5,  18  53.  It  made  war  on  liquor.  It  went  ahead  of 
them  all.  The  first  Temperance  Organization  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Richmond  Hall  are  to  be  found  two  volumes  of  John  Charles  MacNeill 
and  the  three  books  of  Gerald  Johnson  on  the  story  of  "Man  and  His  Work”,  "The 
Undefeated”,  and  "What  Is  News?”  Mr.  Johnson’s  home  people  perhaps  had  forgotten 
what  day  he  published  each  week,  so  they  have  not  his  Andrew  Jackson,  a  book  that 
kept  him  away  today. 

The  Johnsons  dived  into  the  Lumbee  in  MacNeill’s  old  swimming  hole,  they  poked 
their  heads  up  for  vesper  services  beautifully  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Arch  Mac¬ 
Millan,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Johnson  of  Dunn.  Sunburnt  Boys  and  other  poems 
of  John  Charles  MacNeill  were  read  in  the  service.  After  eating  a  bountiful  supper, 
the  crowd  swung  into  a  great  circle,  sang  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds”,  had  their 
pictures  taken  and  vanished. 

It  was  the  greatest  "Johnson  of  Argyll”  day  in  history. — W.  T.  Bost. 

RIVERTON,  A  SCOTTISH  VILLAGE 

As  a  country  community  too  small  to  be  called  a  town,  no  longer  even  a  post- 
office,  Riverton  has  little  claim  to  importance  as  the  world  defines  the  term.  Such, 
however,  is  the  rare  quality  of  her  charm  that  those  whose  hearts  and  imaginations 
once  know  its  power  can  never  quite  escape.  Many  have  tried  to  define  the  secret 
of  her  charm,  ranging  from  so  brilliant  and  seasoned  a  writer  as  Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
whose  novel  By  Reason  of  Strength  tells  of  the  sturdy  Scottish  folk  who  settled  in  the 
region  of  the  Lumbee  river,  to  the  greenest  college  freshman,  submerged  in  homesick¬ 
ness  for  level  fields  and  little  sandy  roads,  for  cool,  clear  waters  and  soughing  pines, 
as  he  struggles  over  his  first  English  theme. 

But  it  took  the  poet,  John  Charles  MacNeill,  to  voice  in  song  "the  little  loves 
and  sorrows  .  .  .  the  leafy  lanes  and  birthsteads  of  our  sires  .  .  .  the  spreading  acres” 
which  make  up  Riverton;  and  those  who  knew  him  when  he-  roamed  these  fields 
and  woods,  as  well  as  we  who  have  come  after,  can  never  see  the  land  apart  from 
the  light  his  genius  left  upon  it. 

The  population  of  Riverton  proper,  between  the  months  of  September  and  June, 
numbers  less  than  thirty  persons,  but  its  wider  citizenship  runs  into  the  hundreds  and 
extends  not  only  throughout  North  Carolina  but  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  as  far 
west  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  far  east  as  China.  Early  in  June  the  clan  begins  to 
gather,  and  all  through  the  summer  the  steady  influx  continues.  The  houses  of  the 
permanent  dwellers  overflow  with  grandchildren,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews;  sum¬ 
mer  cottages,  which  have  been  deserted  for  nine  months,  ring  with  the  shouts  of 
children  and  the  laughter  of  grown-ups;  dogwoods  that  all  winter  have  existed  merely 
as  dogwoods,  find  themselves  serving  as  clotheshorses  whereon  damp  towels  and  bath¬ 
ing  suits  are  spread  out  to  dry. 

There  is  something  joyous  and  at  the  same  time  casual  in  the  summer  reunions  at 
Riverton.  You  come  when  you  can,  as  often  as  you  can,  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
can,  whether  for  an  afternoon,  a  week-end  or  a  month.  No  one  is  at  all  surprised 
to  see  you,  but  everyone  is  glad,  and  you  slip  into  your  own  groove  as  naturally  as 
though  you  had  never  left  it.  Threads  of  conversation  are  picked  up  where  they 
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were  dropped  the  summer  before,  discussions  ranging  as  usual  from  the  most  trivial 
of  personal  happenings  to  the  situation  in  Europe,  socialized  medicine  and  progressive 
education. 

The  old  haunts  are  the  same:  the  river  slipping  quietly  through  the  cool  green  of 
the  swamp  or  lending  itself  to  all  forms  of  water  sports  where  it  widens  at  the  bluff; 
the  shadowed-checkered  tennis  court  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Old  Field,  where 
the  whack  of  racquet  against  ball  can  be  heard  through  the  warm  sunny  daylight  hours. 

And  at  night  when  the  stars  press  closely  above  the  dark  pines  and  fireflies  flicker 
in  the  undergrowth,  all  Riverton  gathers,  young  and  old  alike,  to  sing  the  old  familiar 
songs  and  roundelays,  comic  songs  and  ballads  of  thirty  years  ago,  college  alma 
maters  and,  just  to  keep  the  meeting  from  becoming  stale,  a  few  new  numbers  by 
the  younger  members  present.  No  "Riverton  Night” — for  that  is  what  such  gather¬ 
ings  are  called — is  complete,  however,  without  the  inclusion  of  a  few  old  hymns — 
"Amazing  Grace.”  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,”  "Jerusalem  the  Golden”;  and  so  on  and 
on  the  singing  goes. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  the  old  haunts  are  not  deserted  now  that  so  many  who  loved 
them  in  the  past  can  visit  them  no  longer  except  in  spirit;  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  names  have  not  been  forgotten — Archibald,  Livingston,  Charles,  Wayne,  Donna, 
Leland,  Kitty — Livy  Smith  and  the  rest.  For  even  the  little  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  understand,  hear  them  repeated  and  trace  with  their  fingers  the  let¬ 
ters  carved  in  Spring  Hill  cemetery.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  the  heritage  of  the  past 
is  kept  alive  and  fused  with  the  spirit  of  the  present. 

For  three  months  Riverton  offers  to  all  who  gather  there  freedom  and  relax¬ 
ation  from  the  tension  of  modern  living.  Only  for  a  time  are  the  waters  of  the 
Lumbee  disturbed.  In  September  the  summer  visitors  depart,  leaving  the  settlement  to 
the  little  group  of  families  who  live  there  the  year  round.  Then  again  the  river,  the 
woods,  and  the  fields,  replete  with  harvest,  settle  into  the  brooding  calm  of  autumn. — 
Louise  MacMillan,  Thomasville ,  January,  1939. 

THE  LUMBEE  RIVER 

An  obscure  little  river,  stealing  through  wide  swamps  in  the  low  country  of  south¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  streams  in  the  State,  by 
the  same  process  that  made  the  Afton  famous  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 
A  poet  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lumbee  River  and  sang  it  into  lasting  fame. 

But  the  genius  of  John  Charles  MacNeill  was  inspired  by  a  beauty  that  is  very  real 
and  very  poetic.  It  has  none  of  the  qualities  that  characterize  other  North  Carolina 
streams — the  immensity  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  the  power  of  the  Yadkin,  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  Linville,  the  majesty  of  the  Roanoke. 

Tranquility  is  the  secret  of  the  Lumbee’s  charm.  It  flows  swiftly  for  a  lowland 
stream,  but  only  rarely  is  its  dimpling  surface  broken  by  a  ripple  sharp  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  foam. 

Through  an  endless,  winding  colonnade  of  tall  junipers,  rosemary  pines  and  solemn 
flat-topped  cypress  it  slips  silently,  shut  off  by  green  walls  of  almost  jungle  density 
from  the  wide  fields  of  cotton  and  corn,  the  pine  forest,  the  picturesque  negro  cabins 
and  the  plain  sturdy  folk  who  inhabit  its  valley. 

Yet,  prosaic  as  it  seems  to  the  stranger’s  eye,  the  cool  clear  water  of  the  Lumbee 
filtered  by  passage  through  miles  of  sandhills,  but  darkened  by  the  stain  of  juniper 
roots,  have  in  them  something  of  the  magic  of  those  fabulous  rivers  of  old  of  which 
it  was  said  that  he  who  tastes  them  once  must  ever  strive  to  come  to  them  again. 

Men  have  gone  from  its  banks  into  all  the  continents  and  over  all  the  seas 
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“THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT” 

The  Summer  Cottage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Johnson — the 
first  cottage  built  in  “The  Pines”  at  Riverton. 


Some  of  the  beautiful  English  boxwoods  in  the  yard  of  the 
Livingston  Home  at  Riverton.  Original  plant  brought  over  from 
Scotland  by  one  of  the  great,  great  Grandmothers. 


without  forgetting  the  little  stream,  its  "shimmering  water-lights”,  its  fish-hawk’s 
chattering  noise  and  "the  minnow’s  waves  that  rock  the  cradled  lily  leaves”. 

Always,  sometime,  somehow,  it  draws  them  back,  and  can  more  be  said  of  Tiber? — 
Gerald  White  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  LEAF  PINE 

(ONE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  EDITOR  ARCHIBALD 
JOHNSON,  AFTER  HIS  SUMMER’S  SOJOURN  AT  RIVERTON,  N.  C.) 

No  spot  in  the  world  fills  the  same  place  to  the  writer  and  his  family  as  Riverton. 

We  have  often  described  this  place  in  the  columns  of  "Charity  and  Children”. 

It  is  a  group  of  houses  along  the  broad  road  that  follows  the  beloved  Lumbee 
River  to  Maxton,  and  embraces  the  families  that  live  happily  and  contentedly  on  this 
friendly  road,  for  a  couple  of  miles,  from — the  outskirts  of  Wagram,  N.  C.,  to  Luther 
MacMillan’s.” 

These  people  are  not  wise  or  good  above  others  perhaps,  but  they  are  the  "home- 
folks”  and  that  makes  the  difference.  They  are  mostly  Scotch,  all  intelligent  and 
well  read.  They  are  patrons  of  letters  and  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  best 
colleges. 

They  are  exceedingly  prosperous.  Those  who  farm  do  so  according  to  science,  and 
their  fertile  farm  lands  will  bring  $100  per  acre  on  the  average. 

To  the  writer  of  these  lines,  Riverton  means  more  than  to  others,  for,  it  was 
here  as  one  of  the  "Sunburnt  Boys”  as  John  Charles,  the  sweet  poet,  so  happily  called 
them,  he  spent  his  boyhood. 

These  green  fields  and  forests  of  "Long  Leaf  Pines,”  the  winding  roads,  the  beaten 
pathways,  even  the  whippoorwill’s  call  as  he  sings  in  the  deepening  twilight,  the 
tranquil  hour  !  !  bring  back  a  thousand  tender  memories  that  surge  over  the  soul. 

To  leave  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  city,  to  throw  care  to  the  winds  and  to  be  a  boy 
again  is  more  refreshing  to  my  soul  than  anything  else  could  be. 

There  is  a  bend  in  the  River  where  the  Stream  leaves  the  Swamp  in  Hoke  County 
and  pays  a  visit  to  the  hills  of  Scotland  at  the  northern  end  of  Riverton  and  here  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  old  folks  and  children,  gather  daily  and  hourly  and  let  the  limpid — 
clean  waters  enfold  them  in  gentle  caress. 

Riverton  is  one  place  where  the  social  life  is  radiant  and  beautiful,  and  while 
the  period  given  to  sport  is  fast  and  furious,  it  is  wholesome,  clean  and  sweet  without 
the  suggestion  of  a  card  or  a  dance,  for,  to  them  one  hour  of  sport  in  the  laughing 
waters  of  the  Lumbee  is  worth  a  cycle  of  "the  tango  and  bridge”.  Were  there  ever 
such  people  in  the  world?  Yes,  plenty  of  them,  but  not  for  us,  for  these  are  kins¬ 
folks.  And  so,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  that  tide  of  affec¬ 
tion  flowing  deep  and  wide  and  strong. 

One  of  the  dearest  of  all  objects  to  me,  here,  is  my  gentle  Mother.  She  bends 
under  a  great  burden  of  years,  but  still  smiles  a  welcome  to  her  boys  and  sits  very  close 
to  their  sides,  albeit,  she  hears  but  little  of  what  they  say. 

It  is  a  benediction  just  to  be  in  her  presence  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acklowledge 
the  blessed  obligation  her  children  owe  to  her  for  what  little  of  good  they  may  have 
accomplished  in  life. 

In  religion  these  people  hold  to  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  note  is  clear,  strong  and  certain.  For  a  hundred  years  a  "cottage  prayer  meet¬ 
ing”  has  been  conducted.  It  was  started  by  "Grandma  Whyte”,  as  she  was  lovingly 
called. 
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Her  husband  came  with  his  bride  from  Bonnie  Scotland  and  gave  his  life  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  his  kinfolks  from  the  land  of  the  heather. 

The  meeting  this  Wednesday  night  was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Thomas  Watson. 
Lights  were  hung  among  the  vines  that  clamored  over  the  long  porch  to  give 
more  light  to  the  readers  and  singers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  ladies  were  dressed  in  white.  The  porch  was 
crowded,  and  the  overflow  took  seats  on  the  green  lawn  in  front,  where  little  children 
sat  quietly  on  the  grass  in  the  soft,  summer  moonlight. 

The  beloved  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  made  a  tender  talk,  people  prayed  and 
all  joined  in  the  singing  the  fine  old  Gospel  Hymns.  The  simple  service  was  over,  good 
nights  said  and  as  we  strolled  home,  our  hearts  were  filled  with  peace. 

And  so,  our  annual  Story  is  told. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Riverton,  but  only  those  of  the  Clan  of  Johnson 
and  dear  friends  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  within  the  sacred  circle  of  her  love  can 
know  the  pleasure  and  feel  the  rapture  of  a  visit  there. 

As  the  shadows  grow  short  and  the  sun  climbs  to  the  meridian  of  life,  the  tie  that 
binds  one  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  grows  dearer,  stronger  and  sweeter. 

The  house  to  which  this  writer  goes  to  spend  the  summer  at  Riverton  is  not 
luxurious,  it  is  a  plain,  little,  rambling  cottage  called  "The  House  That  Jack  Built” - 

But  -  -  - 

"The  world  is  full  of  beauty  when  the  heart  is  full  of  Love.” — Archibald  John¬ 
son. 


"Faith  of  our  Fathers!  ho-ly  faith! 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  ’till  death!” 
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